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,/'It is an honourable characteristic of the Spirii/ of this : 
ige, that ^'projects of violence and warfare are" regarded 
niong civilized states, with gradually increasing aversion, 
.lie Universal Peace Society certainly does not; and prob- 
bly never will, enrol the majority of statesmen among, 
ts, members. , But even those who look upon the , Appeal 
'$ 'Battle as occasionally unavoidable in international 
Jb^itroversies,' concur in,. thinking it ,a , deplorable neees- 
'dty, only to be resorted to when all peaceful modes of 
wirrangement have been vainly tried; and when'^he law 
§£,' self-defence justifies a State, like an , individual, in 
ising force to protect itself from imminent and serious' 
j'lgury. Yet it cannot be denied that a fearful and won-',' 
,:|er£ul interest is attached to .these scenes of carnage.' 
&ere is^ undeniable, greatness in the disciplined courage, ,1 
ind .in the love of honour, which makedhe combatants',^ 
and destruction. .And the powers ,„of the. 
iiiman^intellect are rarely more strongly displayed than'' 
.'- yy are in the Commander, , w^ho, regulates, arrays,, and' 

'iv.,,, ,Ids. at liis will these. masses' of armed disputants; who, ■ 

I yet daring, in the midst of peril,, reflects on all, and' 

!. v'ides for all, eve.r ..ready -wi'tli , fresh resources and;' 
p as the vicissitudes' of 'the 'storm of slaughter " 

But these qualities, .however 'high they may 
;{V'’ aar, are to be found' in the ■■ basest as well as in the 
tlest of mankind,. Catiline' was as brave a soldier as* 
i midas, and a much better, officer,. Alva surpassed the 
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Prince of Orange, in the .field.; and Siiwarroiv was the 
iTfilitary superior of Kosciusko. To adopt 'the eiiipliafic 
words of Byron — 


. ' the Cause makes all, 

^ , W ' 

/ Degrades or Imliows cou.rage in its fall.”. 

% 

' There are some battles, also,, which claim our attention., 
independently of the' moral worth of the combatants, on 
account' of their enduring importance, and by reason o£ 
the practical influence on our own social and political 
condition, which we can trace up to the results of those 
engagements. They have for us an abiding and actual 
interest; both while we ■ investigate the clmirf of causes 
and .effects by which they have helped to make us what, 
we are, and also while we speculate on wliad- ive probably 
should have been, if any one of those battles had come 
to a different termination. 

, 'It is probable, indeed, that no two historical incjiiirers 
would' entirely agree in their li.sts of the Decisive Battles 
of "The .World.^ .'Different minds will naturally va.iy in: 
the impressions' which particular events make on them; 
and in the, degree of interest with which they watch 
the career, and reflect on"' the importance, of di:Pfereiit 
historical personages. 


Mites Court Chambers, Temple, 
June 26, 1851. 


In this edition, of Creasy's Battles of the World 

considerable excisions .have 'bee'a iiiade to sial the taste 
of; young readers, ■'. O-therwisC' no alterations have been 
made in, or liberties '.taken 'with,- the .text of a book 
well known,. and .of .which, .nearly fifty editions liave been 
called for.' 
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‘‘ History is the grand subject a student will take to. 
There is one precept very useful; never read it without 
a map beside you; eiideavour to seek out eveiy place the 
author names, and get a clear idea of the ground you are 
on. Mark the dates of the chief events and epochs; 
write them, get them hxed into your memory. Chron- 
ology and Geography are the two lamps of History.’* 

— Carlyle. 


SOME DECISIVE 
BATTLES OF THE WORLD 


CHAPTEE I 

'* 

THE BATTLE OF MARATHON, B.C. 490 

The mountains look on Marathon 
And Marathon looks on the sea.”-— 

About two thousand four hundred years ago, a council of 
Athenian officers was summoned on the slope of one of the 
mountains that look over the plain of Marathon, on 
the eastern coast of Attica. The immediate subject 
of their meeting was to consider whether they should 
give battle to an enemy that lay encamped on the shore be- 
neath them; but on the result of their deliberations depended, 
not merely the fate of two armies, but the whole future pro- 
gress^ of, human civilization. 

Tilery were eleven members of that council of war. Ten 
were the generals, who were then annually elected at Athens, 
one for each of the local tribes into which, the Athenians were 
divided. Each general led the men of Ms own tribe, and each 
was invested with e€|iial military authority. One also of the 
Archons. ivas associated with them in the. joint command of 
the collective force.. This magistrate' was termed the Pole- 
march or War-ruler: he had ,the privilege of leading the right 
wdng of the army in battle, and of taking- part in all councils 
of war. . ■ A noble Athenian, named Cailimachus, .'was the.'- WM'-' 
ruler of this year; and, as such -.stood listening to the ernmest 
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discussion of the ten generals. They had, indeed, deep matter 
for anxiety, though little aware how momentous to mankiiid 
were the votes they were about to give, or how the genera- 
tions to come would read with interest the record of their 
debate. They saw before them the invading forces '"of a 
mighty empire, which had in the last fifty y|5ars shattered and ^ 
enslaved nearly all the kingdoms and principalities of the 
then known world. They knew that all the resources of their 
own country were comjDrised in the little army entrusted to 
their guidance. They sa^v before them a chosen host of the 
Great King, sent to wreak his special wrath on that countij, 
and on the other insolent little Greek community, which had 
dared to aid his rebels and burn the capital o^one of his 
provinces. That victorious host had already fulfilled half its 
mission of vengeance. Eretria, the confederate of Athens in 
the hold march against Sardis nine years before, had fallen in 
the last few days; and the Athenian generals could discern 
from the heights the island of AEgilia, in which the Persians 
had deposited their Eretrian prisoners, whom they had re- 
served to be led away captives into Upper Asia, there to hear 
their doom from the lips of King Darius himself. Moreover, 
the men of Athens knew that in the camp before them was 
their o"wn banished tyrant, Hippias, who was seeking to be 
reinstated by foreign scimitars in despotic s\vay over any rem- 
nant of his countrymen that might survive the sack of their 
town, and might be left behind as too Tvortliless for leading 
away into Median bondage. 

The numerical disparity between the force which the 
Athenian commanders had under them, and that which they 
were called on to encounter, was fearfully apparent to some of 
the council. The historians who wrote nearest to the time of 
the battle do not pretend to give any detailed statements of 
the numbers engaged, but there are sufficient data for our 
making a general estimate. Every free Greek was trained to 
military duty: and, from the incessant border wars between r 
the different states, few 'Greeks , reached' the age of nianliood 
without having seen, some service. But ' the ''muster-roll; of ' / 
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free AtlieiiiaiL citizens, of an age fit for militaiy duty ' never 
exceeded thirty thousand, and at this epoch probably did iioti* 
aiiioiiiit to two-tliiids of that number. Moreover, the poorer 
portion of these were unprovided with the equipments, and 
iintrafned to, the operations' of the regular infantry. Some 
detachments of tlie best-armed troops would be ' required to 
garrison the city itself, and man the various fortified posts in 
, the territory ; so that it is impossible to reckon the fully- 
equipped force that marched from Athens to Marathon, whe.ii 
the news of the Persian landing arrived, at higher than ten 
thousand men. 

With one exception, the other Greeks held back from aid- 
ing them. "^Sparta had promised assistance; but the Persians 
had landed on the sixth day of the moon, and a religious" ■ 
scruple delayed the march of Spartan troGj^s till the moon 
should have reached its full. Prom one : quarter onljq and 
that a most unexpected one, did Athens receive aid at the 
, .moment of her great peril. 

For some years before this time, the little state of Plat^a 
in Boeotia, being hard pressed by her powerful neighbour, 
Thebes, had asked the protection of Athens, i^xardi of the men 
and had owed to an Athenian army the rescue Tiatroa. 
of her independence. Now when it was noised oveiv Greece 
that the Mede had come from the uttermost' parts of the earth 
to destroy Athens, the brave Platseans, unsolicited, marched 
with their whole force to assist in the .defence, and to share 
the fortiwes of their benefactors. The general levy of the 
Platcuans only amounted to a thousand men; and this little 
column, marching from their city along the southern ridge of 
oloiirit Githau'’on, and thence across the Attic territory, joined 
tlie Atheiiian forces above Marathon almost immediately be- 
fore the battle. The reinforcement was numerically small; 
but the gallant spirit of the men who composed it must have 
made it of teiilold.^^v Athenians: and its presence 

must have , gone far to dispel the. cheerless feeling of being 
■deserted ; and friendless, ; which' ■ 'the.' ^ , delay of the Spartan 
,' " .succours; was calciiMed" to create "among the' Athenian ranks. 
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, Tliracian priiices.. ■ ' This occurred ■ at the time ' when ; Pisistratiis 
^ was tyrant of Athens. Two of the relatives of Afiltiacles*— an 
■ iiricie of the same name, and a brother named StesagoraS"-- 
; ■ liad 'iwk the Chersonese before Miltiacles became its prince. 
He- had been brought up at Athens in the house of,, hit father 
,, , Cimo-n, - who was renowned throughout Gieece for Ms victories?! 
, ill ' the - Olympic chariot-races, and who must have been pos- 
■sessed of great wealth. The sons' of Pisistratiis, who suc- 
ceeded their father in the- tyranny at Athens, caused- Cimon 
to be assassinated, but they treated the young Miltiades with 
favour and kindness; and wdieii his brother Stesagoras died in 
the Chersonese, they sent him out there as lord of the princi- 
pality. This ivas about tw/enty-eigiit years before the battle 
of Marathon, and it is with his anivai in the Chersonese that : 
our first kiioivledge of the career and character of Miltiades 
commences. We find, in the first act recorded of him, proof 
of the same resolute and unscrupulous spirit that -marked his 
.mature age. His brother’s authority in the pri,iicipality had 
been shaken by war and- revolt : Miltiades determined to rule 
more securely. On his arrival he kept close within his house, 
-as if he was mourning for his brother. The principal men of 
the Chersonese, hearing of this, assembled from all the towns 
and districts, and "went together to the house of Miltiades on 
a visit of condolence. As soon as he had thus got them in Ms 
powmr, he made them all prisoners. Pie then asserted ' a'licl 
maiiitaiiied his owni absolute authority in the peiiiiisiila, tak- 
' ing into his pajr a body of five hundred regular j}roops, and 
streiigtliening his interest 'bjA marrying the daughter of the 
■ king- of the neighbouring Thracians., 

: When the- Persian -poiver 'w’as extended- to the Hellespont, 
and its neiglibourhoocl,; Miltiades,', as prince of the Chersonese, ' 
submitted to King Darius; ' and -he ivas one of the'- numerous 
tributary rulers wdio led- their continge'iits of me'ii to serve in 
the Persian army in themxpedition against : Scytliia. Milti- 
a,des and the -vassal 'Greeks of Asia Minor w^ere left by ilier 
Persian king in, charge of -the- bridge, across, the Danube, vrheii 
the invading army crossed that, river, and plunged into the 
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■wilds of tlie. coiintrj that now is'Eiissia,. in' vain pursuit of tlie 
V ancestors of tlie modem Cossacks.' On learning the re'verses ^ 
that Darius met with in the Scythian 'wildernesSs Miltiades 
' proposed to liis companions that they should break the bridge 
' ■ downs 'Slid leave tlie Persian king and his army to perish by 
d^lainine :aiid the Sciftlikn arrovfs. The rulers of the Asiatic 
Greek cities 'V/lioin, Miltiades addressed, shrank from this bold 
and; riitiiless stroke against the Persian power, and Darios ■ 
^ returned in safety. But it wms kiio-wn wdiat advice Miltiades 
: had ■ given; and tlie vengeance of ' Daiius wms theiicefoi'tlx 
specially directed against the man ivho had counselled siicli 
a deadly Mow against liis empire and Ms person. The occu- 
pation of the Persian arms in other quarters left Miltiades for 
some years after this in possession of the Chersonese; but it. 
was precarious and interrupted. He, how'ever, availed him- 
self, of the opportunity which liis position gave liiin of concili- 
ating the good-wdil of Ms iellow^-coirntrymen at -Atheris, by 
conquering, and placing under Atlienian authority the islands 
of Lemnos and Iiiibros, to wAich Athens had ancient claims, 
but which she had never previously been able to bring iiitO' 
complete subjection. ' At length, in 494 B.O., the complete ■ 
suppression of ,tlie Ionian revolt by the Persians left their 
armies and fleets at liberty to act against the enemies of 
the. Great King to the v/est of the ■Hellespont. A strong 
squadron , of, Phoenician galleys was sent against the Cher- 
' soiiese. , Miltiades kiiew’ that re'sistaiice xvas hopeless; ■ and' 

; wdiile the Phcenicians were at Tenedos, 'h6 loaded, five galleys' 
v/ith all the treasure that he could collect,' and sailed av/ay for 
Athens. , The Phceiiicians 'fell in 'with Mm, and chased him 
hard along the north, of the -^llgean. One of his galleys, on 
board oi wdiicli xvas ' his eldest' son, , Metiochus,, .was act'iially 
captLired';\ blit Miltiades, wnth'^'t^^ other ' four, succeeded in 
' reaching the , friendly coast of Imbros . in'' -safety. . : Thence he. 
afterwards proceeded to, Athens, ■■ and ' resumed' Ms :: station as 
• a* free citizen' of the Athenian, ,eonimomveaIth. 

The Athenians , at this time ■ had .recently ,. expelled Hippias, 

■ the ' son of' ,Pisi stratus, the. last of 'their 'tjwants. They were in 
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tiie 'f iil! glow, of - tlieir Dewly-recovered liberty aiid eqiiality ; 
/and the .coiistitutional ■ changes of Cleistheiies had inflamed 
their ■■ republican , :zeal to the utmost. Miitiades had enemies at 
■'Athens; and these, availing themselves of the state of popular 
.feeling, brought him- to trial for Ms life for hnAung been* tyrant 
of the Chersonese. The charge did not: neieessariiy , import any 
acts of ciiielty' or wro.iig - to ■ individuals: it was founded on no 
' specific law,; but it was based on the horror with which the 
: Clreeks of that age regarded every mail who made himself com- 
pulsory master of his fellow -men, and exercised irresponsible 
dominioii over thein. ' The fact of Miitiades having so ruled 
ill. the Chersonese was iiiideiiiable; but the c|iiestion wliicli tlie , 
Athenians, assembled in judgment, must have tried, was, 
wlietlier .MiltiaclevS, by beconring tyrant of the Cliersoiiese, 
deserved punishment as an A tli enmn , citizen. The ' eminent ' 
...service that he had done the state in conquering Liiiiiios ancl. 
Inibros for it, pleaded strongly ■ in his favour. The people ■ 
refused to convict 'him. He stood high in public opinion; 
ami when the eoniiiig inyasion of the- Persians was known, tlie',"' 
people wisely elected liim one of their generals' for' the year.'/' 
'.Two other men of signal eminence in history, tliougli th'eir-"': 
■reno'V'ii was achieved at ' a later -period than that of Miitiades, ' 
_ ' , - "were also among the ten Atheimn seiierals at"' 

Tiiemistodes and Maratlioii. Oiie was Theiiiistocles, til-© future/ :' 

of the Athenian navy and the destined 
victor of Salamis : , the other was Aristides, who afterwards led 
the Athenian troops at Platsea, and ivhoso integripz and just 
popularity acquired for- liis cciintry, when the Irersiaiis had 
finally been repulsed, the -advantageous pre-eminence of ])eirig 
acknowledged by half of the Greeks as their iippwtial leader a ml " 
protector. It is not recorded what part either Theiiiistocles or 
Aristides took in the debate of .the coiiiicil of war at Marfithoii, 
But iioBi the character of ' ThemistocteA liis boldness, and liis 
intiiiti^^e genius -for."exteiBp.ori.ziBg: the best measures in every 
ernergeiiey (a 'quality' wTiicli; the greatest of historic, ns ascribes'" 
to liiiTi bey .oik!- 'all. his contemporaries), we may well beliewe 
that the vote : of 'Tlieniistocles was,' for prompt and decisive 
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riction. On the^ vote of Aristides- it '.may "be- more difficult to 
specifiate. His predilection for the ■■ Spartans may -have made' 
Mm wish to wait till they , came up.; , but, though circumspect, 
he was neither timid as a -soldier nor as a politician; and the 
bold adduce of Miltiades may proMibly have found in Aristides 
#1 willing, most assur-^idly it found in him' . a' candid, hearer., , 

Miltiades felt no hesitation "as ' to' the course which '• the 
■Atheiiian army ought to pursue: and earnestly did he press 
: his opinion , on his brother - .generals. Practically acquainted 
with the organization of the Persian armies, Miltiades was 
convinced of the superiority of the Greek troops, if properly 
handled.; he saw with the military eye of a great general the 
.advantage wliigli the position of the forces gave ■ him for a 
.'sudden attack, and as a profound politician he felt, the, perils 

■ of .remaining inactive, and of giving treachery time to' ruin the 
A'.tli.enia'n cause... 

,0ne officeivin. the council of - war .had not, yet voted., - This,-;,, 
.'Wm ■ Callimachus, the War-rule,F. - -The votes of the generals 
were, five and five, so that. the voice of Callimachus ' 

The casting ' - 

. would be decisive. . . ¥ote;of ■ ■ ' 

', ,, On' that vote, in all hum.aii probability, the 
destiny of all the nations of the wvorld depended. Miltiades ; 
.turned to' him, and in simple, soldierly eloquence, the substance ' 
;df which- we -may read .faithfully reported ■ in, Herodotus, , who 
' had conversed .with the veterans of Marathon, the great.- 
Atlieniaii thus adjured his countryman to 'vote ': for giving'' 
.battle:—. 

■ .Pi'It noiv rests with you, , G-allimachus, either to - enslave,' , 
Athens, or, by assuring her freedom, to wdn yourself , an immor- :' 
felity of fame, such as not even Harmodiiis 'and -Aristogeitoiif 
have acrpiired. For never, since the AtheBiaiis- were' a people,: 
were they in such danger as they are in at;'th'i's'.moiiient. ; If' 
tliey boiv the knee to these Medes, they are-..:to:'be,',giv’eii,'u^^^^ 
liippias, and you know wdiat they then wili ' have to 

But if xithens comes victorious out of this'eo.nte,st, -sh.e''has, it 
ill her to become the first city of Greece. '-. .AMur "- vote is to- ,' 
decide ivhetlier we are to join battle or not. If we do not 
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■ bring "Oil a battle presently, some .factious intrigue will disunite 
^ tbe Athenians, ■ and the city will be betrayed to the Merles. 

But if we fight, before, there is any tlii.ng ■ rotten in the state 
'.of x4.thens, I ".believe that, provided the Gods will give fair 
play, and no favour, we are 'able to get the best, of if in the 
.engagement/^' 

The vote of the- great ' War-ruler was gained; the council 
determined to give -battle; and such was the ascendency and 
military- eminence of Miltiades, that Ms brother-generals, one 
and all, gave up. their daj^s of command to : him, and cheerfully 
acted under his orders. Bearful, however, of creati-ng any 
jealousy, and of so failing to obtain the co-operation of all 
parts of his small army, Miltiades waited till the clay when 
the chief command would have come round to him in I’egular 
rotation, before he led the troops against the enemy. 

The inaction of the Asiatic commanders, during this interval, 
appears strange at first sight ; but Hippias was with tlioni, find 
they and .he were aware of their chance of a bloodless conquest 
. through- the machinations of his partisans among the Atlienians. 

, The nature of . the ground also explains, in many points, the 
- tactics of the. opposite generals- before the battle, as well as the 
operations of the troops during the engagement. 

■ The plain of. Mara-thon, . which is -about twenty -tveo miles 
distant from Athens, lies along the bay of the same name on 
Tiie'piainof iiorth - eastern coast of Attica. The plain is 

Mamtiioii. nearly in the form of -a crescent, and about six 
miles ill length. It is about two miles broad the centre, 
wdiere the space between the mountains and the sea is greatest, 
but it narrows towards either extremity, the iiioiiutaiiis coming 
close dowm to the water at. the liorns of the bajn There is 
valley trending ■ in w'-ards: from the middle of the plain, and a 
ravine comes /down: to it to the' southward. Elsewhere it is 
closely girt round on the ■ land side by rugged limestone moun- 
tains, which are thicldy studded with olive-rrees, and 

■ cedars, and overgrowm. with the myrtle, arbutus, and the 

low odoriferous. shrubs ..that everywhere perfimie the Attic air. 

. The level .of the ground. is now varied In/ the mound raised over 

" : ;■ (B250) 
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tIios$ wlio fell in' the battle, but it was an unbroken plain, when ' 
the Persians encamped' on it. 'There are marshes at each end,',^ 
wliicli are dry in spring and summer, and then offer no obstruc- 
tion to^the horseman, but are commonly flooded with rain, and 
so rendered impracticable for cavalry, in the autumn, the time 
of year at which the action took place. 

The Greeks, lying encamped on the moimtams, could watch 
every movement of the Persians on the plain below, while they 
were enabled completely to mask their own. Miltiades also 
had, from his position, the power of giving battle whenever he 
pleaded, or of delaying it at his discretion, unless Datis were 
to attempt the perilous operation of storming the heights. 

When Miltifetdes arrayed his men for action, he staked on 
the arbitrement of one battle not only the fate of Athens, but 
that of all Greece; for if Athens had fallen, no other 
Greek state, except Lacediemon, would have had the Athens 
courage to resist; and the Lac edgemonians, though 
they would probably have died in their ranks to the last man, 
never could have successfully resisted the victorious Persians, 
and the rmnieroiis Greek troops, which would have soon 
marched under the Persian satraps, had they prevailed over 
Athens. 

Nor was there any power to the westward of Greece that 
could have offered an effectual opposition to Persia, had she 
once conquered Greece, and made that country a basis for 
future military operations. Rome was at this time in her 
season of utmost weakness. Her dynasty of powerful Etruscan 
kings had been driven out, and her infant commonwealth was 
reeling under the attacks of the Etruscans and Yolscians from 
without, and the fierce dissensions between the patricians and 
plebeians within. Etruria, with her Lucumos and serfs, was 
no match for Persia. Samniiim had not grown into the might 
which she afterwards put forth : nor could the Greek colonies 
in South Italy and Sicily hope to survive when their parent 
^states had perished. Carthage had escaped, the; Persian yoke 
in the time of Cambyses, through the reluctance of the Ph(B- 
niciaii mariners to serve against their kinsmen. For such for- 
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bearance could not long have been relied on, and the future jival 
* of Rome would have become as submissive a minister of the 
Persian power as were the Phcenician cities themselves. If we 
turn to Spain, or if we pass the great mountain chain^which, 
prolonged through the Pyrenees, the Ce-v^ennes, the Alps, and 
the Balkan, divides Northeim from Southern Europe, we sliali^ 
find nothing at that period but mere savage Finns, Celts, 
Slaves, and Teutons, Had Persia beaten Athens at Marathon, 
she could have found no obstacle to prevent Darius, the chosen 
servant of Ormuisd, from advancing his sway over all the 
known Western races of mankind. The infant energies of 
Europe would have been trodden out beneath universal con- 
quest j and the history of the world, like the history of Asia, 
would have become a mere record of the rise and fall of 
despotic dynasties, of the incursions of barbarous hordes, and 
of the mental and political prostration of millions beneath the 
diadem, the tiara, and the sword. 

Great as the preponderance of the Persian over the Athenian 
power at that crisis seems to hawe been, it would be unjust to 
impute wild rashness to the policy of Miltiades, and those who 
voted with him in the Athenian council of war, or to look on 
the after-current of events as the mere result of successful in- 
discretion. As before has been remarked, Miltiades, 'whilst 
prince of the Chersonese, had seen service in the Persian 
armies; and he knew by personal observation how many 
elements of weakness lurked beneath their imposing aspect of 
strength. He knew that the bulk of their troop no longer 
consisted of the hardy shepherds and mouritaineers from 
Persia Proper and Kurdistan, -who won Cyrus’s battles: but 
that unwilling contingents from conquered nations now hugely 
filled up the Persian muster-rolls, fighting more from comp'ul- 
sion than from any zeal in the cause of theiiv masters. He had 
also the sagacity and the spirit to appreciate the superioifty 
of the Greek armour and organization over the Asiatic, not- 
withstanding former reverses. Above all,, he ielt and worthily 
trusted the enthusiasm of the men under ' Ms ■ comm aaid. 

The Athenians, whom he..led.,.'had' piDveddjy'.'their new-born 
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valc^iir in' recent wars against the- neigliboiiring' states, that 
*tLiberty and Equality of civic rights are brave f^xiberty and 
spirit-stirring things: and they who, while under Equality." " 
the yqlce of 'a' despot, had been no better men of war than any' 
^ of their neighbours, as soon as they wvere free,, became the ' 

^ foremost men of all; for each felt that in fighting'for a free ' 
commonwealth, he fought for himself, and, whatever lie took 
in hand, he was zealous to do the work thoroughly ^ So 
the nearly contemporaneous historian describes the change of 
spirit that was seen in the Athenians after their tyrants were 
expuiled; and Miltiades knew that in leading them against 
the invading army, where they had Hippias, the foe they most 
hated, before 'them, he was bringing into battle no ordinary 
men,, and could calculate on no ordinary heroism. As for 
traitors, he was sure, that .whatever treachery might lurk 
among some of the higher-born and wealthier Athenians, the 
rank and file whom he commanded were ready to do their 
utmost in his and their own cause. With regard to future 
, attacks from Asia, he might reasonably hope that one victory 
would inspirit all Greece to combine against tbe common foe; 
and that the latent seeds of revolt and disunion in the Persian 
empire would soon burst forth and paralyse its energies, so as 
to leave Greek independence secure. 

With these hopes and risks, Miltiades, on the afternoon of 
, a September day, 490 B.C., gave the ivord for the Athenian 
army to prepare for battle. There were many local associa- 
tions corin?icted with those mountain heights, which were cal- 
culated .powerMljr to excite the. spirits.. of the men, and of 
which the commanders well knew how to avail themselves in 
their exhortations to their troops before the encounter. Mara- 
thon itself was a region sacred to Hercules.' ■ Close to' 'them...,,';' 
was the fountain of Macaria, who had in days of yore devoted 
■ herself to death for the liberty of '.her people.' The' very plain 
on which they were to fight was . the scene of the exploits 
their national hero, Theseus.; and' there, too, as old legends , 
told, the Athenians and the Heraclidse' had routed the invader, 
Eurystheiis, These traditions were- not mere cloudy myths, 
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or idle fictions, but matters of implicit earnest faith to^ the 
"^men of that day: and many a fervent prayer arose from the 
Athenian ranks to the heroic spirits who while on earth had 
striven and suffered on that very spot, and who were believed 
to be now heavenly powers, looking down with interest on 
their still beloved country, and ca,pable of interposing with 
superhuman aid in its behalf. 

According to old national custom, the warriors of each tribe 
were arrayed together; neighbour thus fighting by the side of 
neighbour, friend by friend, and the spirit of emulation and 
the consciousness of responsibility excited to the very utmost. 
The War -ruler, Callimachus, had the leading of the right 
wing; the Plat^sans formed the extreme left; and Themistoeies 
and Aristides commanded the centre. The line consisted of 
the heavy-ai’med spearmen only. For the G-reeks (until the^ 
time of Ipliicrates) took little or no account of light- armed 
soldiers in a pitched battle, using them only in skirmishes or 
for the pursuit of a defeated enemy. The panoply of the 
regular infantry consisted of a long spear, of a shield, helmet, 
breast-plate, greaves, and short sword. Thus equipped, the}^ 
usually advanced slowly and steadily into action in an uniform 
phalanx of about eight spears deep. But the military genius 
of Miltiades led him to deviate on this occasion from the 
commonplace tactics of his conn try men. It was essential for 
him to extend his line so as to cover ail the practicable groiiiid, 
and to secure himself from being outflanked and charged in 
the rear by the Persian horse. This extension iiwolved the 
weakening of his line. Instead of an uniform reduction of 
its strength, he determined on detaching principally from his 
centre, which, from the nature of the ground, would have the 
best opportunities for rallying if broken; and on strengthening 
his wings, so as to ensure advantage at those points; and he 
trusted to his own skill, and to his soldiers' discipline, for the 
improvement of that advantage into decisive victory, 
o '111 this order,' and availing himself' probablj;: of the ineqiiali-’'"' 
ties of the ground, so as to conceal his preparations from the 
..'.enemy/till the last possible ■■moment, Miltiades drew up the 
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/eleven tiioiisaiid irifantrj^'wliose' spears were to 
.crisis in the struggle between the European and the Asiatic 
. worlds. The sacrifices, by which the favour of Heaven was 
. soughff, and. its will consulted, were announced to show pro- 
pitious omens. The trumpet sounded for action, and, chanting 
the hymn of battle, the little army bore down upon the host 
/' of the foe. 

Instead of advancing at the usual slow pace of the phalanx, 
Miltiades brought his men on at a run. They were all trained 
in the exercises of the palaestra, so that there was ^ , 

A The Gresks 

no fear of their ending the charge in breathless advance with 
exhaustion: and it was of the deepest importance 
for him to traverse as rapidly as possible the space of about 
a mile of level ground, that lay between the mountain foot 
and the Persian outposts, and so to get his troops into close 
action before the Asiatic cavalry could mount, form, and 
manoeuvre against him, or their archers keep him long under 
bow-shot, and before the enemy’s generals could fairly deploy 
' their masses. 

“ When the Persians ”, says Herodotus, saw the Athenians 
running down on them, without horse or bowmen, and scanty 
in numbers, they thought them a set of madmen rushing upon 
certain destruction.” They began, however, to prepare to 
receive them, and the Eastern chiefs arrajmd, as quickly as 
time and place allowed, the varied races who served in their 
motley ranks. Mountaineers from Hyrcania and Afghanistan, 
wild horsemen from the steppes of Khorassan, the black 
archers of Ethiopia, swordsmen from the banks of the Indus, 
the Gxus, the Euphrates, and the Nile, made ready against 
the enemies of the Great King. But no national cause in- 
spired them, except the division of native Persians; and in 
the large host there was no uniformity of language, creed, 
race, or military system. Still, among them there were many 
gallant men, under a veteran general; they were familiaiiised 
'"with victory; and in contemptuous confidence their infantry, 
which alone bad time to form, awaited the Athenian charge. 
On came the Greeks, with one unwavering line of levelled 
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spears, against wWcli the light targets, the short lances and 
^scimitars of the Orientals offered weak defence. The front 
rank of the Asiatics must have gone down to a man at the 
first shock. Still they recoiled not, but strove by iiidnddiial 
gallantry, and by the ^veight of numbers, to make up. for the , 
disadvantages of weapons' and 'tactics, an ci to bear baelv the 
shal]o\v line of the Europeans. In the centre, where the 
native Persians and the Sacie fought, they succeeded in break- 
ing through the weaker part of the Atlieniaxi phalanx; and 
the tribes led by Aristides and Themistoclcs were, after a 
brave resistance, driven back over the plain, and chased^ by 
■the Persians up the valley, towards the inner country. There ■ : ■ 

the nature of the ground gave the opportunity of rallying 
and renewing the struggle: and meanwhile,, the Gfreek wi,ngs, 

■ where' Miltiades had concentrated his chief strength, had routed 
the Asiatics opposed to them; and the Athenian and Platiean 
officers, instead of pursuing the fugitives, kept their troops ' 
well in hand, and wheeling round they formed the two wings 
'together. Miltiades instantly led them against the Persian 
centre, wiiich had hitherto been triumphant, but which now 
fell back, and prepared to encounter these ne^vaiid unexpected 
assailants. Aristides and Themistocles renewed the fight with 
their reorganized troops, and the full force of the Greeks 
was brought into close action with ' the Persian and Sacian 
divisions of the enemy. Datis’s veterans strove hard to keep 
■their ground, and evening ■was approaching before the stern 
encounter wvis decided. « 

.But the Persians, with their slight ' wicker shields, destitute 
of body-armour, and never taught by training to keep the 
even front and act with the regular movement of the CTreek" 
infantry, fought at grievous disadvantage with their shorter 
and feebler w^eapons against the compact array of w’ell-arnied 
Athenian and PlatmU' spearinen,.: all' perfectly diilled to per- 
form each necessary evolution in concert, and to presex've an 
uniform and imw^avering line in battle. In personal coiirage^”^ 


and in bodily activity' the. Persians- 'ivere not inferior to their 
adversaries. Their spirits'- were .'iiot .'yet'.' cow’ed by the recollec- 
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tion of former defeats; and they lavished their lives freely, 
rather than forfeit the fame which they had won by so many 
victories. While their rear-ranks poured an incessant shower 
^ of arrows over the heads of ■ ■ their comrades, the foremost 
Persians kept .rushing forward, sometimes .singly, ..sometimes 
in desperate groups rjf twelve or ten, upon the projecting. spears 
of the Greeks, striving to force a lane into the phalanx, and 
to bring their scimitars and daggers into play. But the Gr-eeks 
felt their superiority, and though the fatigue of the long-con- 
tinued action told heavily on their inferior numbers, the sight 
of the carnage that they dealt amongst their assailants nerved 
them to fight still more fiercely on. 

At last the previously unvanquished lords of Asia turned 
their backs and fled, and the Greeks followed, striking them 
down, to the water’s edge, where the invaders were Eoutof the 
now hastily launching their galleys, and seeking to 
embark and fly/ Flushed with success, the Athenians dashed 
a,t the fleet. Bring fire, bring fire!” was their cry; and they 
began to lay bold of the ships. But here the Asiatics resisted 
desperately, and the principal loss sustained by the Greeks 
was in the assault on the fleet. Here fell the brave War- 
ruler Callimaciius, tbe general Stesilaus, and other Athenians 
of note. Conspicuous among them was Cyn^geirus, the 
brother of the tragic poet ^schylus. He had grasped the 
ornamental work on the stern of one of the galleys, and had 
his hand struck off by an axe. Seven galleys were captured ; 
but the Persians succeeded in saving the rest. They pushed 
off from the fatal shore : but even here the skill of Datis did 
not desert him, and he sailed round to the western coast of 
‘^Attica, in hopes to find the city unprotected, and to gain pos- 
isession of it from some of the partisans of Hippias. Miltiades, 
however, saw and counteracted his manceuvre. Leaving 
Aristides, and the troops of his tribe, to guard tbe spoil and 
the slain, the Athenian commander led his conquering army 
by a rapid night-march hack across the country to Athens. 
And when the Persian fleet bad doubled the Cape of Suniurn 
and sailed up to the Athenian harbour- in the morning, Datis 
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saw arrayed on the heights above the citjr the troops before 
^ whom his men had fled on the ■ preceding evening. All hope 
'of .further conquest in Europe for the time was abandonedj 
:'and the baffled ' armada returned to the Asiatic coasts. 

After the battle had been fought, but while the deadl3odies 
were yet on the ground, the promised ^reinforcement from 
Sparta arrived. Two thousand Lacedaemonian spearmen, start- 
ing immediately after the full moon, had marched the hundred 
and fifty miles between Athens and Sparta in the wonderfully 
short time of three days. Though too late to share in the 
glory of the action, they requested to be allowed to march to 
the battle-field to behold the Medes. They proceeded thither, 
gazed on the dead bodies of the invaders, and then, praising 
the Athenians and what they had done, they returned to 
Laced eenioii. 

The number of the Persian dead was six thousand four 
hundred; of the Athenians, a hundred and ninety-two. The 
number of Platseans who fell is not mentioned, but as they 
fought in the part of the army which was not broken, it can- 
not have been large. 

The apparent disproportion between the losses of the two 
armies is not surprising, when we remember the armour of 
the Greek spearmen, and the impossibility of heavy slaughter 
being inflicted by sword or lance on troops so armed, as long 
as they kept firm in their ranks. 

The Athenian slain were buried on the field of battle. This 
was contrary to the usual custom, according to which the 
bones of all who fell fighting for their country in each year 
were deposited in a public sepulchre in the suburb of Athens 
called the Cerameicus. But it was felt that a distinction*" 
ought to be made in the funeral honours paid to the men of 
hlarathon, even as their merit had been distinguished over 
that of all other Athenians. A lofty mound was raised on 
the plain of Marathon, beneath wfflich the remains of the men 
of Athens who fell in the battle were deposited. Ten columns 
were erected on the spot, one for each of the Athenian tribes; 
and cn the monumental column of each tribe were graven the 
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names of ■ those of its members' whose glory; it was to have 
fallen in the great battle of' liberation. The antiqiia.ry Paiisanias^ 
read those , names there six hundred years after the time When 
they 'Were first graven. The -columns have long perisheclj but 
the liioiiiid still rxiarkS' the spot where - the noblest heroes of 
antiquity repose. * ' 


CHAPTEE II 

• DEFEAT OF THE ATHENIANS AT SYRACUSE, B.C. 413. 

“ The Romans knew not, and could not know, how deeply the greatness of their 
own posterity, and the fate of the whole Western world, were involved in the 
destruction of the fleet at Athens in the harbour of Syracuse. Had that great 
expedition proved victorious, the energies of Greece during the next eventful century 
would have found their field in the West no less than in the East; Greece, aud not 
Rome, might have conquered Carthage; Greek instead of Latin might have been 
at this day the principal element of the language of Spain, of France, and of Italy; 
and the laws of x^thens, rather than of Rome, might be the foundation of the law of 
the civilized world.'*— A rnoZd. 

“ The great expedition to Sicily, one of the most decisive events in the history of 
the world.”— 

Few cities have undergone more memoi-able sieges during 
ancient and mediiBval times, than has the city of Syracuse, 
Athenian, Carthaginian, Eoman, Vandal, Byzantine, 

Saracen, and Norman, have in turns beleaguered often be- 
her walls ; and the resistance which she successfully 
opposed to some of her early assailants was of the deepest 
importaiipe, not only to the fortunes of the generations then 
in being, but to all the subsequent current of human events. 
To adopt the eloquent expressions of Arnold respecting 
the check which she gave to the Carthaginian arms, “Syra- 
ciise was a breakwater, which God’s providence raised up 
to protect the yet immature strength of Eome’V And her 
triumphenit repulse of the great Athenian expedition against 
her was of even more widespread and enduring importance. 
It forms a decisive epoch in the strife for universal empire, in 
ivhich all the great states of antiquity successively engaged 
and :faiied,, ' ^ 
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" The .present, city of Syracuse is a place of .little, or , no 
military strength, as the fire of artillery from the/ neigh l>ofo> 
ing heights .would almost, completely command it. But in 
ancient warfare its. position, and the care bestowed on its 
avails, rendered it formidably' strong against the meaifs of 
offence which then were emplojmd by, bes-feging armies. 

The ancient city, in the time of the Peloponnesian war, was 
chiefly built on the knob of land wdiicli projects into the sea 
on the eastern coast of Sicily, between two bays; one of 
which, to the north, was called the bay of Thapsus, while the 
southern one formed the great harbour of the cit}^ of Syracuse 
itself. A small island, or peninsula (for such it soon mis 
rendered), lies at the south-ea.stern extremity of this knob of 
land, stretching almost entirely across the mouth of the great 
harbour, and rendering it nearly land-locked. This island 
comprised the original settlement of the first Greek colonists 
from Corinth, who founded Syracuse two thousand five hun- 
dred years ago; and the modern city has shrunk again into 
these primary limits. But, in the fifth century before oiir era, 
the growing -wealth and population of the Syracusans had led 
them to occupy and include within their city avails portion 
after portion of the mainland lying next to tbe little isle; so 
that at the time of the Athenian expedition' the seaward .part', 
of the land between the two bays already spoken of was built 
over, and fortified from bay to bay; constituting the larger 
part of Syracuse. 

The landward %vall, therefore, of the city trawersed this 
knob of land, which continues to slope upwards from the sea, 
and which to the west of the. old fortifications (that is, towards 
the interior of Sicily) rises rapidly for a mile or two, but 
diminishes in width, and finally terminates in a long narrow 
ridge, between which and Mount Hybla, a, succession.'of, chasiiis : 
and uneven low,. ground extend., -On each flank of ,, this ,'iidge: 
the descent is steep and precipitous from its summits to the 
strips of level land that lie .immediately below it, .both' to: the ■ 
south-west and north-west.' 

A city built close to .the .sea> like Syracuse, ,V;w,as .impreg-.',' 
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'.liable, sa?e by, tlie combined operations of a superior bostiie 
fleet and, a, superior .hostile armj^ 'And Syracuse, Irom iier., 
. size, her' population, and her military and naYal ". resources, not:; 

, u!iiia|urally. thought' herself .secure from And ing, in., another 
.. Greek ' ci,t 3 ?': a foe capable of sendingv a, -siiflicient' armament to 
menace ; her ■ with cTipture ■ and 'subjection. .But: in . the spring 
of 414 B.a the Athenian navy was mistress of her. harbour 
and the adjacent seas; an Athenian army had defeated her 
troops, and cooped them within the town; and from bay to 
: bay a ' blockading- wail was being rapidly carried across the '' 
strjps of level ground and the high ridge outside the city 
(then termed Epipohe), which, if completed, would have cut 
the Syracusans off from all succour from the interior of Sicily, 
and' have' left them at the mercy of the Athenian generals. 
The besiegers’ works were, indeed, unfinished; but every day 
the unfortified interval in their lines grew narrower, and with 
it diminished all apparent hope of safety for the beleaguered 
town. ' 

Athens was now staking the flower of her forces, and the 
accumulated fruits of seventy years of glory, on one bold 
throw for the dominion of the Western world. As Napoleon 
from Mount Coeur de Lion pointed to St. Jean d’Acre, and 
told his staff that the capture of that town would decide his 
destiny, and would change the face of the world, so the 
Athenian officers, from the heights of Epipote, must have 
looked on Syracuse, and felt that v/ith its fall all the known 
powers of the earth ivould fall beneath them. They must 
have felt also that Athens, if x’epulsed there, must pause for 
ever in her career of conquest, and sink from an imperial 
republic into a ruined and subservient community. 

The ./Egean Sea, was . an Attic Take. Westward of Greece, 
her influence, though strong,; was not equally predominant. 
She had colonies and allies among the wealthy Atheuiati policy 
and populous Greek settlements in Sicily and 
South Italy, but she had no organized system of confederates 
in those regions; and her galleys brought her no tribute from 
the western seas. The extension 'nf - her ■■'onipire..' over- 
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wiis the fiivoLU'ite project of her ambitious orators and generals.. 
«.PericIes had made her . trust to her empire of the seas. Every 
Atlieniaii in those daj^-s was a practised seam ari. , A state 
indeed whose members^ of an .age fit for service) at no^time 
' exceeded ■ thirty thousand,, and whose territoiial , extent did ■ 
not equal half Sussex, could only have acquired such: a naval 
dominion as Athens once held, by devoting, and zealously 
training, all its sons to service in its fleets. In order to man 
the numerous galleys which she sent out, she necessarily em- 
ployed jilso large numbers of hired mariiiers and slaves at the 
oar j but the staple of her crews was Athenian, and all posts : ■ 
of command were held by native citizens. It was by remind- 
ing them of this, of their long practice in seamanship, and the 
certain superiority which their discipline gave them over the 
enemy’s marine, that their great minister mainly encouraged . 
them to resist the combined power of Lacedsemon and : he.r 
allies. He taught them that Athens might thus reap the 
fruit of her zealous devotion to maritime afiairs ever since the 
invasion of the Medes; .“she' had not, indeed, perfected her- .'. 
self; but the reward of her superior training was the rule of 
the sea — a mighty dominion, for it gave her the rule of much 
fair land beyond its ■ waves, safe from the idle ravages with 
which the Lacedsemonians might harass Attica, but never 
could subdue x4thens” 

The West was now the quarter towards which the. thoughts . 
of every aspiring Athenian w'a.s . directed. From the very : ^ 
Athens looking beginning of the war Athens had kept^iip an in». 
to the West. teiest ill Sicily; and her scpiadrons had from time 
to time appeared on its coasts and taken part in the dissensions 
in ^vhich the Sicilian Greeks w-ere universally engaged one ^ 
against the other. There w^ere plausible grounds for a direct 
quarrel, and an open attack b}^ the Athenians upon Syracuse. 

^Vitli the capture of Syracuse all Sicily, it was hoped, 
wmuld be secured. Carthage and Italy w'ere next to be 
assailed. With large levies of Iberian mercenaries she then 
meant to oveiwvhelm her. Peloponnesian enemies. The Persian 
monarchy lay in hopeless imbecility, inviting Greek invasion : 
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iior»dicl the known world, contain', the power that seemed 
capable of checking the growing: might of Athens/if Syracuse 
once could be hers. 

The armament which, the Athenians equipped against' Syra- 
cuse, was' in every i^ay worthy of- the'state which 'formed such' 
.projects, of 'Aiiii versa! empire; and it has been, truly termed 

the noblest that ever yet had been sent forth b;y a free and 
civilized commonwealth'’. The fleet consisted of one hundred 
and thirty-four war-galleys, with a multi tiid.e of store-ships. 
A powerful force of the best heavy-armed infantry that 
Athens and her allies could furnish Avas sent on board, 
together with a smaller number of slingers and bowmen. 
The quality of the forces was even more remarkable than the 
number. The zeal of individuals vied with that of the re- 
public in giving every galley the best possible crew, and every 
troop the most perfect accoutrements. And with private as 
well as public wealth eagerly lavished on all that could give 
splendour as well as efficiency to the expedition, the fated fleet 
began its voyage for the Sicilian shores in the summer of 
4l0 B.C. 

The Syracusans themselves, at the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, were a bold and turbulent democracy, tyrannizing 
over the weaker Greek cities in Sicily, and trying to gain in 
that island the same arbitrary supremacy which Athens main- 
tained along the ea.stern coast of the Mediterranean. In 
numbers and in spirit they \vere fully equal to the Athenians, 
but far hiferior to them in military and naval discipline. 
Vriien the probability of an Athenian invasion was first pub- 
licly discussed at Syracuse, and efforts were made by some 
of the viser citizens to improve the state of the national 
defences, and prepare for the impending danger, the rumours 
of coming war and the proposals for preparation were received 
by the mass of the Syracusans with scornful incredulity. The 
speech of one of their popular orators is preserved to us in 
Thucydides, and many of its topics might, by a slight altera- 
tion of names and details, serve admirably for the party 
among ourselves at present which . opposes the augmentation 
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■of. our forces, and derides the idea of our being in aii,y p,eril 
^'froiH' tlie siKlden attack of a Freiicli expedition. Tlie Syra- 

■ cusan orator told Ms countrymen to dismiss witli scorn the ■ 

■ Tisionary terrors which a. set of designing men among them- 

selves strove to excite, in order to get p^Twer and influence 
thrown into their own hands. He told them that Athens 
knew her own interest too Avell to think of vrantonly provok- 
ing their hostility : — ^^Even ij the enemies were to said ho, 

distant from their resources^ and opposed to such a power as 
ours, their destnidion ivould he easy and inevitable. Their ships 
ivill have enough to do to get to our island at all, and to caory mch 
stores of all sorts as trill he needed. They cannot therefore carry, 
besides, an army large enough to cope uith such a pogmlatkm as 
ours. They ivill have no fortified place from which to commence 
their operations; hut must rest them on no better base than a set of 
wretched tents, and such means as the necessities .of the moment ivill 
allow them. Bui in truth I do not believe that they would even be 
able to effect a disembarkation . Let ns, therefore, set id nought these.. ^ 
reports as altogether of home manufaekm; and be sure that if any 
enemy does come, the state uill know koto to defend itself in a 
manner livrthy of the national IionomT 

Such assertions pleased the Syracusan assembly; and their 
counterparts tind favour ]iow among some portion of the 
English public.’ But the- invaders of Syracuse came; made 
good .their landing in Sicily; and, if they had ' promptly ' 
attacked the city itself, instead, of wasting nearly a year„i!i ... 
desultory operations in other pants of the island, «'the Syra- ... ' 
cusans must h.ave paid the penalty' of their self-sirfficieiit cuire- , 
levssness in submission to the Athenian yoke. But, of the 
three generals who led the Athenian expedition, two only ^ 
were men of ability, and one was most weak and incompetent. 
Fortunately for Syracuse,- Alcibiades,.. the most skilful .of... the-.,.' 
three, was soon deposed from his command by a factious and 
fanatic vote of his fellow-countrym.en, and the other competent 
one, Lamachus, fell early in a skirmish : while, more fortunately 
still.. for her, ■ the, feeble .and vacillating Mcias remained un- 
recalled and unhurt, to assume the undivided leadership of 
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the,# Athenian amiy and fleet, and to mar, by alternate over- 
caution and over-carelessness, every ■ cha.nce of success whicb 
the earljr part of the operations oflfered. Still, even under 
him, the Athenians nearly won the. town. ■ They defeated the 
raw levies of the Syracusans, cooped them within the walls, 
and, as before mentioned, almost effected a continuous forti- 
flcation from bay to bay over Epipolse, the completion of 
which would certainly have been followed by capitulation. 

Alcibiades, the most complete example of genius without 
principle that history produces, the Bolingbroke of antiquity, 
but with high military talents siiperadded to diplomatic and 
oratorical powers, on being summoned home from his com- 
mand in Sicily to take his trial before the Athenian tribunal, 
had escaped to Sparta; and he exerted himself there wdth all 
the selfish rancour of a renegade to renew the war with Athens, 
and to send instant assistance to Syracuse. 

The Spartans resolved to act on his advice, and appointed 
Gylippus to the Sicilian command, Gy lippus was a man v/ho, 
to the national braveiy and military skill of sparta sends Oyiip- 
a Spartan, united political sagacity that was Syracuse, 

worthy of his great fellow-countryman Brasidas; but his merits 
were debased by mean and sordid vice; and his is one of the 
cases in which history has been austerely just, and where little 
or no fame has been accorded to the successful but venal 
soldier. But for the purpose for which he was required in 
Sicily, an abler man could not have been found in Lacedasmon. 
His couri toy gave him neither men nor money, but she gave 
him her authority; and the influence of her name and of his 
own talents was speedily seen in the zeal with which the 
Corinthians and other Peloponnesian Greeks began to equip 
a squadron to act under him for the rescue of Sicily. As soon 
as four galleys were ready, he hurried over with them to the 
southern coast of Italy; and there, though he received such 
evil tidings of the state of Syracuse that he abandoned all hope 
of saving that city, lie determined to remain on the coast, and 
do what he could in preserving the Italian cities from the 
■Athenians.',';:'/;': ■ : ■:■■■ ^ 
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So nearly, indeed, had Nicias completed his beleagiiei;ing 
lines, and so utterly desperate had the state of Syracuse seem- 
ingly become, that an assembly of the Syracusans was actually 
eonyened, and they were discussing the terms on which they 
should offer to capitulate, when a galley was seen dashing into 
the great harbour, and making her way towards the toum with 
all the speed that her row’-ers could supply. From her shun- 
ning the part of the harbour where the Athenian fleet lay, and 
making straight for the Syracusan side, it was clear that she 
Avas a friend; the enemy's cruisers, careless through confidence 
of success, made no attempt to cut her off; she touched the 
beach, and a Corinthian captain springing on shore from her, 
was eagerly conducted to the assembly of the Syracusan people, 
just in time to prevent the fatal vote being lait for ii surrender. 

Providentially for Syracuse, Gongylus, the commander of 
the galley, had been prevented by an Atihenian squadron from 
folloAving Gylippus to South Italy, and he had been obliged to 
push direct for Syracuse from Greece. 

The sight of actual succour, and the promise of more, revived 
the drooping spirits of the Syracusans. The}^ felt that they 
Hopes of syra- desolate to perish ; and the tidings 

cuse revive. Spartan AAms coming to command them con- 

firmed their resolution to continue their resistance. Gjdippus 
AA^as already near the city. He had learned at Locri that the 
first report AAdiich had reached him of the state of Syracuse 
AA-as exaggerated; and that there aarxs an unfinished space in 
the besiegers' lines through Avdiich it AA^as barely posable to in- 
troduce reinforcements into the toAAm. Grossing the straits of 
Messina, AAdiich the culpable negligence of Nicias had left 
unguarded, Gylippus landed on the northern coast of Sicily, 
and there began to collect from the Greek cities an army, of 
Avhich the regular troops that he brought from Pcdoponnesiis 
formed the nucleus. Such AA^as the infiiience of the name of 
Sparta,^ and such Avere his CAAni abilities and activity, that he 

i The effect of the presence of a Spartan officer on the troops of the otlier {Jrefc-k?;, 
seems h) have been like the effect of tJie presence of an English oiheer upon native 
Indian troops. 
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; succeeded in, raismg a force of about'. two , tbousand , fally-armed 
, infantryj witli' a.' larger iiiiniber of' irregular troops. .JSficiaSj.'as,, 
'': if:',,'mfatiiated/made no attempt to' counteract liis ' operatiQn,s;, 
■ norj ;wheii '..Gylippiis marched' 'bis little army towards. Syraciisej, 
did tlie Atbeiiian commander endeavour to check him. The 
Syracusans marclied out to meet him: and while the Athenians 
v/ere solely' intent on completing their fortifications on the 
■southern side' towards the harbour, CTylippus' turned' their, 
position by occupying the high ground in the extreme rear 
of Epipola3. lie then marched through the unfortified interval 
of IJicias’s lines into the besieged town; and, joining his troops 
with the Sj/racusaii forces, after some engagements with , vary- 
ing success, gained the mastery over Nicias, drove the Athen- 
ians from -Epipohe, and hemmed them into a disadvantageous 
position in the low grounds near the great harbour. 

The attention of all Greece was now fixed on Syracuse; and 
eveiy enemy of Athens felt the importance of the opportunity 
now offered of checking her ambition, and, perhaps, of striking 
a deadly blow at her power. Large reinforcements from 
Corinth, Thebes, and other cities now reached the Syracusans; 
while the bafiled and dispirited Athenian general earnestly 
besought his countrymen to recall him, and represented the 
further prosecution of the siege as hopeless. 

But Athens had made it a maxim never to let difficulty or 
disaster drive her back from any enterprise once undertaken, 
so long as she possessed the means of making any effort, how- 
ever despei’ate, for its accomplishment. With indomitable 
pertinacity she now decreed, instead of recalling her first 
armament from before Syracuse, to send out a second, though 
Tier enemies near home had now renewed open warfare against 
her, and by occupying a permanent fortification in her terri- 
tory, had severely distressed her population, and were pressing 
her with almost all the hardships of an actual siege. She still 
was mistress of . the sea, and she ' sent forth another fleet of 
seventy galleys, and a,n,other: army,- which seemed to drain the 
very last reserves of , her military population, to try if Syracuse 
could not yet be won, and the honour of the Athenian arms be 

( B 250 ) C 
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preserved from ■ the ■ stigma of' a retreat. Hers was, indeed^ a 
spirit '.that might be broken, 'but never woiald bend. At the 
head of "this, ■second expedition she wisely, , placed her best 
general, Demosthenes, one of the most,. distinguished officers 
whom the long Peloponnesian w^ar liad. pi’pdiiced, and who, if 
he had originallj held the Sicilian , command, would soon have 
brought Syracuse to submission. 

The fame of Demosthenes the .general has been dimmed , by 
the superior lustre of his great conn tiy man, Demosthenes the' 
Arrival Gf' ' orator. When the name of Demosthenes is men- 
wmi ASenian tioned, it is the latter alone that is thought, of. 
reserves.. The soldier has found no biographer. Yet out of 
the- long list of .the great men of the Athenian republic, there 
are few that deserve to stand higher than this brave, tlioiigli 
finally unsuccessful, leader of her fleets and armies in the , 'first 
half of the Peloponnesian war. There are few men named in 
ancient history, of whom posterity would gladly know more, or ■ 
whom we sympathize with more deeply in the calamities that 
befell them, than Demosthenes, the son of ' Alcistlienes, who, in 
the spring of the year 413 B.C., left Pi rams .at the head of. the^ 
second Athenian expedition against Sicily. 

His ..arrival was - critically timed; for 'Gylippiis had en-.,. 
coiiraged the Syracusans ■ to ■ attack the Athe.!im,ns under ., 
Nicias .by sea as wmli as by land, and by .an able stratagem 
of Ariston, one of the. admirals of the Coririthiaii auxiliary 
squadron,' the Syracusans and their confederates had inflicted 
on the fleet of Nicias the first defeat that the Atlieniftn navy had 
ever sustained from a numerically inferior foe. Gylippiis wuis 
preparing to follow up his adva,Rtage by fresh attacks on the 
Atlie'iiians on both elements, when the arrival of Deniostlieiies 
completely changed the .asp.ect of affairs, and restored tlie 
superiority to the invaders. ■ ,■ ■ With seventy-three war-gallejs 
in the highest state of efficiency, and brilliantly equipped, 
with a force of five th6usa.!id picked men of the regular 
infantry of Athens and her allies, and a still larger iiiimber of 
bowmen, Javelin-men, a,nd slingers on board, Demosthenes 
rowed round the great harbour with loud cheers and martial 
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, ' musicj ' as if in defiance of ■■ the ■Syracusans 'and their confeder- 
ates* His arrival had indeed' changed their newly-bom hopes 
into the deepest' coiisternationi The . resources of Athens 
seemed inexlmistible, and' resistance to^ her hopeless. ' They 
had been told tha^ she was. reduced, to ■the last ■ extremities, 
and that her territory was' occupied by an enemy j and yet, 
here they saw her, as if in prodigality of power,' sending forth, 
'to make foreign conquests, a second armament, not; inferior Ao 
. that with which Nicias had first landed on the Sicilian shores. 

With the intuitive decision of a great coininander, Demos- 
thenes at once saw that the possession of Epipolfe was the key 
to the possevssion of Syracuse, and he resolved to Attackon 
make a prompt and vigorous attempt to recover 
that' positio.!!, while Ms force was unimpaired, and the 'conster- 
nation which its arrival had produced among the ■ besieged.' 
remai'ned unabated. ^ The Syracusans and their allies had run out 
an outwork along Ep'ipol^'from- the city walls, intersecting the 
fortified lines of circiimvallation which' Nicias had commenced, 
but .'. 'from , which they had been driven by G-ylippiis. Could 
Demosthenes succeed in storming this outwork, and in re-estab- 
lishing the Athenian troops oir the high ground, he might 
fairly hope' to be able to resume the circumvailation of the 
city, and ..become the conqueror of Syracuse: for, when once 
the besiegers’ lines were completed,' the number of the troops 
with which Gjlippiis had garrisoned the place would' only tend 
. to exhaust the stores: of provisions, and accelerate its downfall. 

.-An easily -repelled attack was ■first made on the outwork 'in 
^ the daytime, probably more with ■ the view of blinding the^ 
besieged , to the nature of the main operations than with any" 
expectation, of succeeding in an open 'assault, ivith every'.dis-. 
advantage of the ground to contend against. But, when the 
darkness had set in, Demosthenes formed Ms men in columns, 
each soldier taking with him five days’ provisions, and the 
engineers and workmen of the camp following the troops with 
their tools, and all portable implements of fortificakon, so as 
at once to secure any advantage of ground that the army might 
gain. Thus equipped and prepared, he led liis iiie» along by 
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tlie 'foot .'of the : southern flank of Epipohe; in, a dir6ctio,ii.,to- 
wards the interior of the island, till he came ' iiiiiiiediateiy, 
'■below the narrow ridge that forms the extimiity of the, high 
ground looking westward. He then wheeled his vanguard to 
the right, sent them rapidly up the paths ' |hat wind ulong the 
face of the cliff, .and'' succeeded in completely surprising the 
Syracusan outposts, and in placing his troops fairly on the 
extreme' summit of the all-miportaiit EpipoLB.' Tlieoee the 
Athenians marched eagerly down the slope towards the town, 
routing some Syracusan detachments that were quartered in 
their way, and vigorously assailing the unprotected part ofAhe 
outwork. , All at first favoured them. The outwork was 
abandoned by its garrison, and the Athenian engineers began 
to dismantle it. In vaiii.Gylippus bimight ,, up fresh ';,tJT)ops 
check the assault: the Athenians broke and drove them back, 
and continued to press hotly forward, in the full confidence of 
victory. But, amid the general consternation of the Syracusans ' 
and their confederates, one body of infantry stood firm. This’ 
was a brigade of their .-Bceotian allies, which was posted' low 
down the slope of Epipol^, outside' the city v/alls. ■ .Coolly and 
steadily the Boeotian- infantry formed their line, and, iindisiiia.'yed 
by the current of flight around them, advanced against the' 
advancing Athenians. ■ This was the crisis of the battle. But 
the Athenian van was disorganized by its own previous sue- 
oessesj and, yielding to the unexpected charge thus made on 
it by troops in perfect order, and of the most obstinate coin'‘^ige, 
it was driven back in confusion upon the other diviiions of the 
army that ' still continued to press forward. ■, VvTien , 'once tlie 
tide was . thus turned, the .Syracusans passed rapidly .from the 
extreme of panic to the 'extreme of vengeful daiiiig, and with”* 
all their -forces' they now. fiercely- assailed the embarrassed and 
receding Athenians.-’, In vain' did the officers of the hitter 
strive , to ' -re-form their ,-line. ■.- ' Amid flie din and the shouting 
-of -the fight, and the confusion i-nseparable upon a night engage- 
ment, especially: one,' where, ■inany-tiiousarid com].)atants were 
pent and whirled , ■toge'fcher- in ', a.', narroiv and uneven area, the 
necessary mancBUvres, were 'impracticable; and tliongii many 
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companies, still fought on desperately, wherever the moonlight 
showed them the semblance , of a foe, they fought without 
' concert 'o,r subordination | and not ' .unfrequently, amid, the 
deadly chaos,. Athenian troops assailed each other. .Keeping 
their ranks close, the Syracusans' -and - their allies' pressed on 
against the disorganized masses of the besiegers; and at length 
drove them, with heavy slaughte.r, over the -cliffs, .which, scarce 
an hour before, they had scaled full of hope, and apparently 
certain of success. 

This defeat was decisive of the event of the siege. The 
Atjmnians afterwards struggled only to protect themselves 
from ' the vengeance which, the Syracusans sought to . wreak 
in the complete destruction of their invaders. Never, how- 
ever, was vengeance more complete and terrible. A series of 
sea-fights followed, in which the Athenian galleys wmre utterly 
destroyed or captured. The mariners and soldiers who escaped 
death in disastrous engagements, and in a vain attempt to force 
a retreat into the interior of the island, became prisoners of 
war. , Nicias and. Demosthenes w^ere put to death in cold blood ; 
and their men either perished miserably in the Syracusan 
dungeons, or ivere sold into slavery to the very persons whom, 
in their pride of poiver, they had crossed the seas to enslave. 

All danger from Athens -to the independent nations of the 
West was now for ever at an end. She, indeed, continued to 
■ struggle against her combined enemies and revolted, allies v/ith 
unparalleled gallantry ; and many more years of varying war- 
fare ,pass6ycl, away before she s-urrendered to. 'their arms.. But 
no success in subsecfaeiit conquests could. ever have restored 
iier to the pre-eminence in enterprise, resources, and maritime 
skill w^hich she had acquired before her fatal reverses in Sicily. 
Mor among the rival Greek republics, whom her own rashness 
aided to crush her, was there any capable of reorganizing her 
empire, or resuming her schemes- -of ".conquest. , ' The -dominion 
of Western Europe was left for Eome and Carthage, to dispute 
two centuries later, in conflicts ■ still , more terrible, and wdth 
even higher displays of military , daring and genius, than Athens 
had witnessed either in her rise, her -me.ridian, or .her fail- ■ 
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CHAPTEE III 

THE BATTLE OF ABBEIA, B.C. 331 

' Alexander deserves tlie - glory whicli he lias CBjoyetl ffi* so Biaiiy centuries aiicl ,/**■ 
among all nations; but what if he had- been beaten at Arhela, btiving the Euphrates, 
the Tigris, and the deserts in his rear, without any strong places of refuge, um©' 
hundred leagues from Macedonia 

A' long and not' miinstractive list miglit be made 'out of,' 
illustrious men, whose characters have been vindicated during ■ 
Great men often -E^ceiit times from aspersloiis wiiicli for centiines ' 
depreciated. throwB OB them. The spirit of moderiV' ■ 

enqiiirjj and the tendency of modern scliolarsliipj both of , ,, 
which are often said to be solely iregative and destnietive,:'-'!^ 
liavepin truth, restored to splendour, and aliiiosfc created" an e-vq! ' 
far more than they have assailed vfitli censure, or dismissed , ' 
from consideration as unreal The truth of many a brilliant ' ; 
narrative of brilliant exploits has of late years been triuiii- 
phaiitly demonstrated-; and the shallowness of - the ■ sceptical ■ . 
scoffs with which little minds have carped at the great iniiids ' 
of . antiquity, has been in many -ins tan ces decisively ' exposed. ' 
The ’ laws, the politics, and the lines of action - adopted or 
■recommended by .eminent iiieii and .pow'erful nations have 
been examined wdth keener investigation, and considered with 
more comprehensive judgment, than formerly wei'e brought to 
bear on these subjects. The result lias been at least as often 
favourable as - unfavourable to the persons and tlie, states so 
scrutinized; and many an oft-repeated slander against both 
: measures and men has thus been silenced, ”ive may hope, for 
ever. , ' ' ■ 

The name of .the victor of Arbe-Ia has led to these reflec- 
tions; for, although the rapidity and extent of Alexander’s 
conquests have through all ages challenged admiration and 
amazement, the grandeur of genius which he displayed in his 
schemes of commerce, civilization, and of compreliensive union 
and unity amongst., nations, has, until lat.ely, been compara- 
tively uiihoiioured.' This long-continued depreciatioii v/as cS 
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, . earl j , data,. , The ■ aaeient >hetor.icians-~a class of , babblers^ 
a s,.choGl for "lies aad scandal,; as' Mabnhr justlj termed them 
— chose among the stock- themes for -their commonplaces,' the 
.character and exploits' of Alexander.', They,;had " their 'foi- 
lovvers in every age; and' until a very -recent -period,. alLwiio 
wished to point 'a' ''moral or adorn a tale-” about imreasoriing 
'ambition,, extravagant pride, 'and the^ formidable ■ frenzies of 
free Tvill when leagued with free power, have never failed to 
blazon' forth' the^ so-called madman of -Macedonia as one' of 
the most glaring examples. Without doubt, many of - these 
writers adopted with implicit credence traditional, ideas, -and' 
supposed, v/ith unenquiring philanthropy, that in blackening 
Alexander they were doing humanity good service. But also, 
■without- doubt, many of his assailants, like those of other- 
great men, have been mainly -instigated by ‘Hhat strongest of ' 
all antipathies, the antipathy of a second-rate mind to a first- 
rate one”, and by the envy which talent too often bears to 
genius. 

Arrian, who wu'ote his history of Alexander when Hadrian 
was emperor of the Eoman world, and when the -spirit of 
declamation and dogmatism was at its full height, 

^ y lows Oil 

but who was himself, unlike the dreaming pedants Alexander 
of the schools, a statesman and a soldier of practi- 
cal and proved ability, well rebuked the malevolent aspersions 
which he heard continually thrown upon the memory of the 
great conqueror of the East. He truly says, ^‘Let the man 
who spealjs evil of Alexander not merely bring forward those 
passages of Alexander’s life %vhich were really evil, but let 
him collect and review all the actions of Alexander, and then 
• let him thoroughly consider' first who' and what manner- -of ^ 
man he himself is, and what has been his own career; and 
then let him consider who and what manner of man Alexander 
was, and to what an eminence of human grandeur he arrived. 
Let him consider that Alexander was a king; and the un- 
disputed lord of the two continents; and that his name is 
renowned throughout the whole earth. Let the evil-speaker 
against Alexander bear all this in mind, and then let him 
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reflect on Ms own insignificance, the , pettiness of Ms own. cir-: 
cnmstances and afiairs,' and the blunders- that he makes about 
these, paltry and trifling as they are. Let him then ask him- 
self whether he is a . fit person to censure and re.vile such a 
man as Alexander. I believe that there was in Ms time no 
nation of men, no city, nay, no single individual, with whom 
Alexander’s name had not become a familiar word. I there- 
fore hold that such a man, who was like no ordinary mortal, 
v/as not boiu into the world without some special providence.” 

And one of the most distinguished soldiers and writers of 
our own nation, Sir Waiter Ealeigh, though he failed^ to 
(2) of Sir Walter estimate justly the full merits of Alexander, has 
Ealeigh. expressed his sense of the grandeur of the part 

played in the world by “The Great Emathian Conqueror” in 
language that well deserves quotation: — 

“So much hath the spirit of some one man excelled as it 
hath undertaken and effected the alteration of the greatest 
states and commonweals, the erection of monarchies, the con- 
quest of kingdoms and empires, guided handfuls of men 
against multitudes of equal bodily strength, contrived victories 
beyond all hope and discourse of reason, converted the fearful 
passions of his own followers into magnanimity, and the valour 
of his enemies into cowardice; such spirits have been stirred 
up in sundry ages of the world, and in divers parts thereof, 
to erect and cast down again, to establish and to destroy, 
and to bring all things, persons, and states to the same certain 
ends, which the infinite spirit of the Ummrsal, piercing, 
ing, and governing all things, hath ordained. Certainly, the 
things that this king did were marvellous, and %rould hardly 
have been undertaken by anyone else: and though liis father ■’ 
had determined to have invaded the Lesser Asia, it is like 
that he would have contented himself with some part thereof, 
and not have discovered the river of Indus, as this man did.” 

A higher authority than either Arrian or Ealeigh may now 
be referred to by those. who wish to know the real merit 
of Alexander as a general, and how far the commonplace 
assertions are true, that his successes were the mere results 
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(3) of Napoleon. 


^of iortmiate rashness, and unreasoning pugnacity.. ; Napoleon. 
. , selected : Alexander ' 'as one of the seven greatest generals 
■ whose ^ noble deeds,, history ■ has-. ' . handed ^ down 
.' to.' us,.^ :andyf.m the, , study of whose' . campaigns 
the, principles of wiir are to be learned. ' The-; critique of, the 
greatest conqueror of modern times on the military career of 
the great conqueror of the old world, is no less graphic than 
.true.'-. 

‘‘ Alexander crossed the Dardanelles 334 B.C., with an army 
of about forty thousand men, of which one-eighth w'-as cavalry ; 
he forced the passage of the Granicus in opposition to an 
army under Memnon, the Greek, who commanded for Darius 
on the coast of Asia, and he spent the whole of the year 333 
in establishing his power in Asia Minor. He was seconded by 
the Greek colonists, who dwelt on the borders of the Black 
Sea, and on the Mediterranean, and in Smyrna, Ephesas, 
Tarsus, Miletus, &c. The kings of Persia left their provinces 
and towns to be governed according to their own particular 
laws. Their empire was a union of confederated states, and 
did not form one nation; this facilitated its conquest. As 
Alexander only wished for the throne of the monarch, he 
easily effected the change, by respecting the customs, manners, 
and laws of the people, who experienced no change in their 
condition. 

“ In the year 332, he met with Darius at the head of sixty 
thousand men, who had taken up a position near Tarsus, on 
the banks* of the, Issus, in the province of . Cilicia. He de- 
feated him, entered Syria, took Damascus, which contained 
all the riches of the Great King, and laid siege to Tyre. This 
•superb metropolis of the commerce of the world detained him 
nine months. He took Gaza after a siege of two months; 
crossed the. Desert in seven days ; , entered Pelusium and 
hlempliis, and founded Alexandria. ■■ In less than two 3 "ears, 
after two battles , and. four or five' sieges, Ahe coasts of the 
■Black Sea ■ from Phasis to Byzantium, those of the Mediter- 
raneaii as far,' as '. Alexandria, ail -Asia .Mino.r,.' Syria, and Egypt, 
had submitted to his arms, ' 
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331, he repassed tlie Desert, encamped in Tyre, re- 
crossed Syria, entered Damascus, passed the Enplirates and 
Tigris, and defeated Darius on the field of Arbeia, when he 
was at the head of a still stronger arniy than that which he 
coiiiiiiajided on the Issus, and Babylon opened her gates to 
him. In 330, he overran Susa, and took fliat city, Persepolis, 
and Pasargada, which contained the tomb of Cyrus. In 329, 

: he ■ directed his course ■ northY/ard,- entered ■ Ecbatana, and. 
extended his conquests to the coasts of the Caspian, punished 
Bessiis, the cowardly assassin of Darius, penetrated . into 
Scythia, and. subdued the Scythians. In 328, he forced the . 
passage of the Oxus, received sixteen thousand recruits from 
Macedonia, and reduced the neighbouring people to subjec- 
tion. In 327, he crossed the Indus, vanquished Poriis in a 
pitched battle, took him prisoner, and treated him as a king. 

; He contemplated passing the Ganges,, but his army refused. 
He sailed clown the Indus, in the jeai\ 32G, vrith eight hiin- 
dred vessels; having arrived at the ocean, he sent Nearchiis 
Tcith a iieet to run along .the ' coasts of the Ir.diaii Ocean and 
the Persian Gulf, as far as. the' mouth of the Euphrates. In 
325, he took sixty days in crossing from Gedrosia, entered 
Keramaiiia, returned 'to ; Pasargada,- Persepolis, and Susa, and 
married Statira, the daughter, of .Darius, In 324, lie marched 
once more to the^ north, passed . Ecbatana, aiid terminated his 
career at Babylon/^ . ■ 

, The enduring importance of. Alexander's conci nests is to be 
estimated not by the duration of his own life ami empire, or 
Alexander's work duration of tile Idiigdoiiis which 

permanent. generals after his death formed out of the 

fragments of that mighty dominion. In every region of tlie^ 
world that he traversed, Alexander planted Greek settlements, 
and founded cities, in the populations of which the Greek 
element at once asserted its predoniliiaiice. Among Ms suc- 
cessors, the Seleucid^ and the Ptolemies imitated their great 
captain in blending schemes of civilization, of commercial 
intercourse, and of literary and scientihc research with all 
their enterprises of military aggrandizement, and with ail 
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■ tlieir 878161118 of. civil vadaiini^^^ was the ascend- 

eiicy of the Greet geiiiusj so wonclerfiiliv comprehensive and 
assimilating was the ciiltivation .Avliicli it introduced, that, 
within thirty years after A.lexa!ider:;'crossed the Heilespont, 
the language, the Mterature,/''and': :tlie;.;arts of Hellas, enforced 
and promoted by the arms - of ' sami-Hellenic Maced on, pre- 
dominated in every country from ■■the 'shores of that sea to the 
Indian waters. Even sullen " Egypt aeloiowledged the iiitel'* 
lectual siipreiiiacy of Greece;, and ' the language : of Pericles 
aiid^' Plato became the language of the statesmen and' the .sages 
wlio^ dwelt in the mysterious ■ land ..of the Pyramids and the' 
Sphinx. ■ It is not to be supposed- ■' that this victory of the 
G-reek tongue was so 'complete 'as '. to. "exterminate the Coptic, 
.the Syrian, the Armeiiian, the' .Persian, or the other native 
languages of the iiiinierous . B.ations .and tribes between the 
PEgean, the laxertes, the Indus, and the Nile; they survived 
as provincial dialects. Each probably was in use as the 
vulgar tongue of its own district..' .■..'■.But every person vritli the 
slightest pre'teiice to education spoke' Greek. Greek was iiiii- 
v'ersally ' the state language, and 'the exclusive language of all 
literature and science. It formed also for the iiiercliant, the 
trader, and the traveller, as well as for the courtier, the 
govemirie,nt official, and 'the soldieiy .the organ of iiiteieonv 
municatioii among the myriads- .of- mankind inhabiting these 
large portions of the Old' World. ■.. Throughout Asia Minor, 
Syria, and' Egypt, " the 'Hellenic character that ivas thus im- 
parted, reiijaiiied in full vigour ' down to the time of the 
Maliometaii -conciuests. The infinite', value of this to liiimaiiity 
in the highest - and holiest point ' of ■' view has often been 
pointed out; and 'the workings. -bf ■■■■the finger of Providence 
have been gratefulljp-racogiiized.'b}?'- those who have observed 
how the early growth and , progress "of "Oliristianity were aided 
by that diffusion of the Greek' ■■language and civilization 
throughout Asia Minor, Syria, 'and ■ Egypt vdiicli had been 
caused by the M€acedoman-:Co.'iiqiiest'. .of the East. 

In Upper Asia, beyond - the' 'Euphrates, the direct and 
material influence of Greek 'ascendency was more short-lived. 
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Yet, during the existence of the Hellenic kingdoms in these 
regions, especially - ' of the Greek kingdom of Hactria, the 
- modeni" Bokhara, ■ very important etfects were - produced on 
the intellectual tendencies- and tastes of the inhabitants : of 
those countries and of the ■ adjacent one,s, - by the animating' 
contact . of the Grecian spirit., . Much. ' of -Hindoo - science and ■ 
philosophy, much of the literature of the later Persian king- 
dom of the Arsacidse, either originated from, or was lai'gely 
modified by, Grecian influences. So, also, the learning and 
science of the Arabians were in a far less degree the result of 
o,rigiiial invention and genius, than the reproduction, ip an 
altered form, of the Greek philosophy and the Greek lore, 
acquired by the Saracenic conquerors together with their 
acquisition of the provinces which Alexander had subjugated 
nearly a thousand years before the armed disciples of Maho- 
met commenced their career in the East. It is well known 
that Western Europe in the Middle Ages drew its philosophy, - 
its, arts, and its science principally from Arabian teachers. 
-And tims we see how the intellectual infliienee ,of aiiciei-it 
Greece, poured -on the Eastern world by Alexanders 'Victories, 
and then brought back to bear on Media val; Europe , by the' 
spread of the Saracenic powers, has exerted its action on the 
elements of modern civilization by this powerful, though in- 
direct channel, as well as by the more obvious eflects of the 
remnants of classic civilization which survived in Italy, Gaul, 
Britain, and Spain, after the iiTiiptiori, of the Germaiiic -' 
nations-. ' r 

These considerations invest the Macedonian triumphs in the 
East with never-dying interest, such as the most shadowy and 
sanguinary successes of mere ambition and 
the,,pride'-of- kings”, , however they may cki.zzle 
-for,' a -moment, can never retain /with posterity. Whether the 
old Persian empire, which Gyrus- founded, could have survived 
'iiiiich -longer than it - did, even if Darius /had been victorious at 
Arbela,- may safely be. disputed. : That ancient doniiiiioii, like 
the Turkish at the present time, laboured under every cause 
of decay and dissolution. The satraps, like the modern pashas, 
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coritimiallj rebelied agaiiist tlie central .power, and Egypt, in 
particular, was almost, always in a 'State, of insurrection against 
' its; .noniinal 'sovereign. ' There, was no ' longer any: effective 
central control, or any internal principle of unity fused through 
, ' thC' huge mass, of ■ thg empire, and binding it' together.' ' .Persia 
was' evidently ' about to fall;- but,;' had ■ it not been for , Alex- 
ander’s 'iiivasiou of Asia, she would most probabljv have' fallen 
beneath some other Oriental power, as Media and Babjdoii had 
formerly fallen before herself, and as, in after times, the Parthian' 
supremacy gave way to the revived ascendency of Persia in, 
the jHast, under the sceptres of the Arsaciclse. A revolution that 
merely substit'iited one Eastern power for another would have 
been utterly barren and unprofitable to mankind. 

Alexander’s victory at Arbela not only. overthrew an. Oriental 
dynasty,, but established European rulers in its stead. ' It broke 
the, '.monotony of ' the Eastern ' world' by the: impression ' of 
; Western Bne,rgy and superior civilizatio.n.;, .even as England’s, 
present mission is to break up the mental, and. moral stagnation 
of India and Cathay, by pouring upon and through them the 
impulsive current of Anglo-Saxon commerce. and conquest. ' 

Arbela, the city which has furnished its name to the decisive 
battle that gave Asia to Alexander, lies m.ore than twenty 
: miles from the actual sce'ne of conflict. The little village then 
named G-augamela is close to the spot where the armies met, 
but has ceded 'the honour of, naming the battle to its more, 
eiiplioiiioiis neighbour. Gaiigamela. is ' situate ' in one of ' the 
wide plains that lie between the Tigris and the mountains of' 
Kurdistan. A few undulating hillocks . diversify' the surface' 
of this sandy track; but the ground is generally level, and 
*admirably qualified for the evolutio'ns -of cavalry, and- alsO' 
calculated to give the" larger of . two armies the full advantage 
of numerical superiority. The', Persian', king (who, before' he 
came to the throne, had proved .his .pers.onah valouras a soldier, 
and liis skill as , a general) had wisely selected this region for 
the third and 'decisive:'encounter between' Ms forces and "the 
invaders. The previous : defeats of ..his. ■ troops, however severe , 
they had been, were not looked on '"'R s. irreparable. The Granicus 
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had been fought by his generals rashly and without mutual 
concert. And, though Darius himself had conimaiided and been 
beaten at Issus, that defeat might be attributed to the disadvan- 
tageous nature of the ground ; where, cooped up between the 
mountains, the river, and the sea, the iiiiivbers of the Persians 
confused and clogged alike the general's skill and the soldiers’ 
prowess, so that their very strength became their weakness. 
Here, on the Iwoad- plains of Eurdistan, there was scope for 
Asia’s largest host to array, its lines, to wheel, to skirmish, to: 
condense or expand its squadrons, to manosiivre, and to charge 
at vfilL Should Alexander and his scanty band dare to plunge 
into that living sea of war, their destruction seemed inevit- 
able. 

'■Darius felt, however, the critical nature to himself as well as, 
to his adversary of the coming eiicounter. He could not hope 
to retrieve the consequences of a third overthrow. "T.Le. great 
cities of Mesopotamia and Upper Asia, the central provinces 
of the Persian empire, were: certain to be at the mercy of the 
victor. Darius kiievr also the Asiatic character well enoiigli to 
be awa;re how- it yields to the prestige of success, , and: the 
apparent career of destiny, rie felt that the diadem was now 
either -tO' be- firmly replaced on his,, own brow, or- to be irre- 
vocably transferred to the head of his Eiiro|)eaii conqueror. 
He, therefore, during the long interval left him after the 
battle of Issus, while Alexander was snljniigatiiig Syria and 
Egypt, assiduously busied Mmsell in selecting the best troops 
which his vast empire supplied, and in trainings liis varied 
forces to act together with some uniformity of discipline and 
.system. 

The hardy mountaineers of Afghanistan, Bokhara, Kliir^af 
and Thibet were then, as at present, far dificrent from the 
generality of Asiatics in warlike spirit and eiidiiraiice. From 
these districts Darius collected large bodies of admirable in- 
fantry; and the countries of the modern Kurds and Tiirkoniaiis 
supplied, as they do now, squadrons of liorHemcn, strong; 
skilful, bold, and trained to a life of constant activity and 
warfare. It is not uninteresting to notice that the anee^itorn 
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. of o-ur own late enemies, the ■ Sikhs, ■ served as allies of Darius 
' against the Macedonians." They are spoken of in Arrian as 
' - Indians, who dwelt near Bactria. -They were attached" to the 
troops of-' that, satrapy, and their cavalry, was one of- the. most 
^ "formidable forces in%'the whole "Persian army. ' 

- "Besides these- picked- troops, contingents also' came : in "from 
"" "the nimieroiis other provinces that yet obeyed the Great" King., 
Altogether, the horse are said to have been forty thousand, the 
scythe-beari.!ig chariots two hundred, and" the armed elephants 
fifteen in number. ■ The amount of infantry iS" uiicertai'ii ; but 
the -Jmowledge' which -both ancient and modern- times " supply 
of the usual character of Oriental armies, and of their popu- 
lations of carnp-followers, may warrant us in believing that 
' many ' myriads were prepared to fight, or to -ericiiiiiber those 
who -fought,' for -the last Darius. 

" " Ills- great antagonist came on -across the Euphrates, against 
"him, at the head of an army - which Arrian, copying from the 
j.oiimals of Macedonian officers, states to have co'ii- 
sisted of forty thousand foot, and seven thousand cor»es' on' 
horse. -In studying the campaigns of Alexander, ■*' . 

we possess the peculiar advantage of deriving our inforniation 
from two of Alexanders .generals -of division, who- - bore an 
important part in all his enterprises. Aristobiilus and Ptolemy 
(who afterwards became king of Egypt) kept .regular journals' 
of the military events .which they wutiiessed; and these jour- 
"""" nais ivere in the'. pos"S"es"sion of Arria'ii, when- -he drew up liis": 

history' of •Alexander’s, expedition.-- ■■ The . high character of 
"" - Arrian for- integrity ■ makes us conlident .that he used tliem- 
fairly, and his comments on the occasional discrepancies be- 
*tweeii the two M’acedonian narratives prove that he used them 
sensibly. Pie frequently quotes the very ivords of his authori- 
ties : and his history thus acquires a charm- such as very fmv 
ancient or modern military narratives possess. The anecdotes 
and expressions which he records we fairly believe to be genuine, 
and not to be the coinage of a rhetorician, like those in Guitius. 
In fact, in reading Arrian, we read General ArisLobiiliis and 
General Ptolemy on the campaigns of the Macedonians; and it 
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is like reading General Jornini . or General Foy ■ on , the campaigns 
of the French. 

The estimates which we find in Arriaii of , the strerigtii of 
Alexander’s army, seems reasonable when we take iiito account 
both the losses which he had sustained, an^l the reinforceiiients 
which he had received since he left Europe. Indeed, to Eng- 
lishmen, who know with what mere handfuls of men our own 
generals, have, at Plassy, at Assay e, at Meeanee, and' other 
Indian battles, ■ routed large hosts of Asiatics, the disparity of 
numbers that we read of in the victories won by the Mace- 
donians over the Persians presents nothing incredible. ^Tiie 
army which ■ Alexander now led, was wholly composed of 
veteran troops in the highest possible state of eqiiipnieiit and 
discipline, enthusiastically devoted to their leader,' and .full 'of 
' confidence in his military genius and his victorious destiny.; 

The celebrated Macedonian phalanx formed the iiiaiii strength 
of bis infantry. This force had been raised and organized by 
The ‘^phalanx” father Philip, who on his accession to ■ the 
in war. Macedonian 'throne needed a numerous,., and 

quickly-formed army, and who, by lengthening the spear, 'of 
the ordinary Greek phalanx, and .increasing the depth ■ of the 
files, brought the tactic of armed masses to the greatest efii-', 
ciency '.of which it was capable' with such materials as lie 
possessed. He- formed his men sixteen deep, and placed in' 
their grasp the . sarissa^ as the Macedonian pike mis called, 
which was four-and-twenty feet in length, and when couched 
for action, reached eighteen feet in front of the soldier: so that, 
as a space of about tvro feet vuis allowed between the ranks, 
the spears of the five files behind liini projected in advance of 
each front-rank man. The phalaiigite soldier was f ullj/ evq nipped 
in the defensive armour of the regular Greek infantry. And 
thus the phalanx presented a ponderous and bristling mass, 
which, as long as its order was kept compact, was sure to bear 
down all opposition. The defects of such am organizjition are 
obvious, and were proved in after years, when the Macedonians 
were opposed to the Roman legions. But it is clear that, 
under Alexander, the phalanx was not the cumbrous unwieldy 
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. body ■which it was at ,, Cynoscephalae '^and Pydna. , ' His' mm 
, were veterans y and he could obtain from, them 'an accnracy 
of' and ’steadiness' 'of .evolution, .such as probably: 

the recruits 'vof' his ' .father '' would 'only have, .floundered' in 
attempting, .and ,si|ph as certainly -.were .impracticable in the 
phalanx when handled by his successors : especially as under 
them it ceased to be a standing force, and became only a 
militia. Under Alexander the phalanx consisted of an aggre- 
gate of eighteen thousand men, who %Tere divided into six 
brigades of three thousand each. These were again subdivided 
into regiments and companies; and the men were carefully 
trained to wheel, to face about, to take more ground, or to 
close up, as the emergencies of the battle required. Alexander 
also arrayed, in the intervals of the regiments of his phalan- 
gites, troops armed in a different manner, which could prevent 
their line from being pierced, and their companies taken in 
flank, when the nature of the ground prevented a close forma- 
tion; and which could be withdrawn, when a favourable oppor- 
tunity arrived for closing up the phalanx or any of its brigades 
for a charge, or when it was necessary to prepare to receive 
cavalry. 

Besides the phalanx, Alexander had a considerable force of 
infantry who were called shield -bearers: they were not so 
heavily armed as the phalangites, or as was the case with the 
G-reek regular infantry in general ; but they were equipped for 
close fight, as well as for skirmishing, and were far superior to 
the ordinary irregular troops of Greek warfare. They were 
about six thousand strong. Besides these, he had several 
bodies of Greek regular infantry ; and he had archers, slingers, 
•and javelin-men, who fought also with broadsword and target. 
These were principally supplied to him by the highlanders of 
Illyria and Thracia. The main strength of his cavalry con- 
sisted in two chosen corps of cuirassiers, one Macedonian and 
one Thessalian, each of which was about fifteen hundred strong. 
They were provided with long lances and heavy swords, and 
horse as well as man was fully equipped with defensive armour. 
Other regiments of regular cavalry were less heavily armed, 
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and there were several bodies of light horsemen, whom Alex- 
ander's conquests in Egypt and Syria had enabled him to 
mount superbly. 

A little before the end of August, Alexander crossed the 
Euphrates at Thapsaciis, a small corps of Persian cavalry under 
Maz£8us retiring before him. Alexander was too prudent to 
march down through the Mesopotamian deserts, and contiruied 
to advance eastward with the intention of passing the Tigris, 
and then, if he was unable to find Darius and bring him to 
action, of marching southward on the left side of that river 
along the skirts of a mountainous district, where his men would 
sufler less from heat and thirst, and. where provisions would be 
more abundant. 

Darius, finding that Ms adversary was not to be enticed into 
the march tiiroiigh Mesopotamia against his capital, deteiiiiined' 
Darius choose.s remain on the battle-ground which he , had 
lasgrmiiKi chosen on the left of the Tigris; where,, if his. 
enemy. met a defeat ora check, the destruction of the invaders 
would be certain with two such rivers as the Euphrates and 
the Tigris in their rear. The Persian king availed himself to 
the utmost of every advantage in his power. He caused a 
large space of ground to be carefully levelled for the operation 
of his scythe-armed chariots; and he deposited his military 
stores in the strong town of Arbela, about twenty miles in his 
rear. The rhetoricians of after ages have loved 'to describe; 
Darius Codomanniis .as a second- XerxeKS in ostentation and 
imbecility ; but a fair examination of his generalship in this his 
last campaign, shows that he .was, worthy of bearing the same 
name as his great predecessor, the royal son of Hystaspes. 

On learning that Darius was with a large army on the left'* 
of the Tigris, Alexander hurried forward and crossed that 
river without opposition. He was at first unable to procure 
any certain intelligence of the precise position of the enemy, 
aiid after giving his army a short interval of rest, he marched 
for four days dowm the left bank of the river. A moralist miij 
pause upon the fact, that Alexander must in this mai'cli have 
passed within a few miles of the remains of Nineveh, the great 
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■.more prudent, opinion. of Parmenio prevailedj and it was cleter- 
mined not to advance' ■ farther till the battle-ground had been 
carefully surveyed. 

Alexander halted his army on. the, heights; and taking with 
him some light-armed .infantr}?- and' so.me^ cavalry, he passed 
part of the clay in reconnoitring the enemy and observing the 
nature of the ground which he had to fight on. , Darius wisely 
refrained from moving ' from liis' position to attack the Mace-, 
donians on the ■ eminences w^hich' ..they occupied, ' and the two ■ 
armies rerxiained iintil night without molesting each other. 
On illexander's return to his head-quarters, he summoned his 
generals and superior officers together, and telling them that 
he well knew that their zeal wanted no exhortation, he besought 
them to do their utmost in encouraging and instructing those 
whom each commanded, to do their best in the next day’s 
battle. They were to remind them that they were, now' not, 
going to fight for a province, as they had liitherto foiiglit, hint 
they were about to decide by their swords the dominion of' 
all Asia. Each officer .ought to impress this upon Ills subalterns, 
and they should urge it on their men. Their natural coiii'age 
required no long words .to .excite its ardour: but. they, should 
be reminded of the' paramount .'importance of , steadiness in : 
action. The silence .in the ranks must be unbroken as long as ■ 
silence was proper;' but when the time came for the charge,' 
the shout and the cheer must be full of terror for the foe. 
The officers were, to be alert in receiving and communicating 
orders; and every one ivas to act as if he felt that the whole 
result of the battle depended on' his own single good conduct. 

Having thins, briefly , instriictecl his generals, Alexander 
ordered .that the, army should sup, and take their rest for the 
night. ■ 

Darkness - had ' closed over . the , tents of the klacedoiiians, 
when Alexander’s Teteran ge,n'eral,' Parmenio, came to him and 
sbouid there toe proposed ' tliat ' they, shoiild malie a. night attack 
a night attack? Persians. The King is said to have 

answei’ed, that he scorned to'filch axoctory, and that Alexander 
must conquer openly and fairly. Arrian justly remnrlcs th\t 
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Alexander’s resolution was as wise as"it .was ■spirited. Besides 
tlie corifiisio',a and iineertainty wliicli are inseparable from night ^ 
eiigagemerits, the value of Alexander’s victory would have been 
impaired, if gained under circumstances vdiicli might supply 
the enemy with aay excuse for his defeat, and encourage him 
to renev/ the contest. It was necessary for Alexander not 
only to beat Darius, but to gain such a victory as should 
leave his rival without a.pology for defeat, and without hope 
of ' recovery. , ■ 

ThC' Persians, ill fact, expected, and were prepared to meet 
a night attack. Such was the apprehe.iision that Darius enter- , 
tairied of it, that lie formed his troops at evening in order of 
battle, and kept them under, arms all night. The effect of 
this was, that the morning found them jaded and dispirited, 
T/hile it brought their adversaries all fresh and vigorous against 
.the.iii. 

There "was deep need of skill, as well as of valour, on 
Alexander’s side; and few battle-fields have witnessed more 
consummate generalship than was now displayed by the Mace- 
donian king. There ivere no natural barriers by which he 
could protect Ms flanks; and not only was he certain to be 
overlapped on either wing by the vast lines of the Persian 
army, but there was imminent risk of their circling round him 
and charging him in the rear, while he advanced against their 
centre. He formed, therefore, a second or reserve line, which 
v/as to wheel round, if required, or to detach troops to either 
flank, as : tl^ie enemy’s .movements might necessitate: and thus, 
with their whole army read}'' at any moment to be thrown 
into one vast hollow square, the Macedonians advanced in two 
lines against the enemy, Alexander himself leading on the 
right wing, and the renowned phalanx forming the centre, 
v’liile Parmenio commanded on the left. 

Conspicuous by the brilliancy of his armour, and by the 
chosen band of otlicers who were round his person, Alexander 
took his own station, as his . custom was, in the Alexander leads 
right wing, at the head of ■ his cavalry : and cavalry, 
when all the arrangements for the battle were complete, 
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and liis generals were fully instructed liow to act in eacli 
• probable emergency, lie began to lead liis roen towards tbe 
enemy. 

It was ever his custom to expose his life freely in battle^ 
and to emulate the personal prowess of great ancestor^ 
Acbilles. Perhaps in the bold enterprise of conquering l^ersia^ 
it was politic for Alexander to raise his army’s daring to the 
utmost by the example of his own heroic valoiir: and, in his 
subsequent campaigns, the love of the excitement, of 
■rapture of the stxnfe”, may have made him, like Muraty con- 
tinue from choice a custom which he commenced from duty. 
But he never suffered the ardour of the soldier to make him 
lose the coolness of the general. 

G-reat reliance had been placed by the Persian king on the ^ 

' effects of the scythe-bearing chariots. It was designed to 
launch these against the Macedonian phalanx, and to follow 
' V them up by a heavy charge of cavalry, which it was hoped , 
would find the ranks of the spearmen disordered by, 'the rush 
■ of the chariots, and easily destroy this most formida,bl6 part 
: , ,of Alexander’s force. In front, therefore, of the Persian eeiitre,,-' 

,' where Darius took his station, and which it,,w,as supposed 'the, 
phalanx would attack, the g,roimd had been careliilij? levelled.,' 
,,;,'and sm'oothed, . so as to. allow the chariots to charge over it' 

■ with' their Mi sweep and speed. As the ■ Macedonian ■army, 
approached the Persian, Alexander found that the front ■ of 
'., his whole li,ne barely equalled the front of the Persian centre, 

', so that he was outflanked on his right by the entire left: wi.ng ■. 
of the enemy, and by their entire right wing on liis left. His 
tactics were to assail some one point of the hostile army, and 
gain a decisive advantage; ivhile he refused, as far as possible, <•' 
the encounter along the rest of the line. He therefore in- 
clined his order of march to the right, so as to enable his right 
wing and centre to come into collision with tlie eiieiii}' on as 
favourable terms as possible though the manomvre might in 
some respects compromise his left. 

The effect of this oblique movement was to bring the phalanx 
and Ms own wing nearly beyond the limits of the ground 
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wliicli the Persians, had prepared for "the operations of the 
chariots; and Darius, fearing to'-iose the benefit of. this arm 
. against the most, important parts , of . the 'Macedonian force, 
ordered the Scythian and Bactrian^ cavalry, 'who were drawn 
up on his extreme?^,Ieft, to charge round; upon Alexander’s right 
wing, and check its further lateral progress. Against these 
assailants Alexander sent from his second line Menidas’s 
cavalry. As these proved too few to make head against the 
enemy, he ordered Ariston also from the second line with his 
light horse, nnd Oleander wi-th his foot, in support of Menidas.- 
The Bactrians and Scythians, now began to give' way,' "but 
Darius reinforced them by the mass of Bactrian cavalry from 
his main line, and an obstinate cavalry fight now took place. 
The Bactrians and Scythians were numerous, and were better 
armed than the horsemen under Menidas and Ariston; and 
the loss at first was heaviest on the Macedonian side. But 
still the European cavalry stood the charge of the Asiatics, 
and at last, by their superior discipline, and by acting in 
squadrons that supported each other, instead of fighting in a 
confused mass like the barbarians, the Macedonians broke 
their ' adversaries, and drove them off the field. 

Darius now directed the scythe-armed chariots to be driven 
against Alexander’s horse-guards and the phalanx; and these 
formidable vehicles were accordingly sent rat- Persian scythed 
tling across the plain, against the hiacedonian chariots charge, 
line. When we remember the alarm which the war-chariots 
the Britons created among Cmsar’s legions, we shall not be 
|)roiie to deride this arm of ancient warfare as always useless. 
The object of the chariots was to create unsteadiness in the 
* nuiks against which they were driven, and squadrons of cavalry 
followed close upon them, to profit by such disorder. But 
the Asiatic chariots were rendered ineffective at Arbela by the 
light-armed troops whom Alexander had specially appointed 
for the service, and rvho, wounding the horses and drivers 
with their missile weapons, and running alongside so as to cut 
the traces or seize the reins, marred the intended charge; and 
the few chariots that reached the phalanx passed harmlessly 
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throug:li':;tlie;; interva,!^^ whicii tlie spearmen opened for thems 
and were, easily eaptured in the rear. . 

Amass of the Asiatic cavalry was nowj for .the second time, 
collected against Alexander’s extreme right, and moved round 
it, with the view of gaining the flank of Ms army. At the 
critical moment, Aretes, with his horsemen from Alexander’s 
second line, dashed on the Persian squadrons when their own 
flanks were exposed by this evolution. While Alexander thus 
met and baffled all the flanking attacks of the enemy with 
troops brought up from his second line, he kept his own horse- 
guards and the rest of the front line of his wing fresh, and 
ready to take advantage of the first opportunity for striking 
a decisive blow. This soon came. A large body of horse, 
who were posted on the Persian left wing nearest to the centre, 
quitted their station, and rode of! to help their comrades in 
the cavalry fight that still was going on at the extreme right 
of Alexander’s wing against the detachment>s from his second 
line. This made a huge gap in the Persian array, and into 
this space Alexander instantly dashed with his guard; and 
then pressing towards his left, he soon began to make havoc 
in the left flank of the Persian centre. The shield -bearing 
infantry now charged also among the reeling masses of the 
Asiatics; and five of the brigades of the phalanx, with thd 
irresistible might of their sarissas, bore down the Greek mer- 
cenaries of Darius, and dug their way through the Persian 
centre. In the early part of the battle, Darius had shown 
skill and energy ; and he now for some time encouraged his 
men, by voice and example, to keep fimi. But the lances of 
Alexander’s cavalry, and the pikes of the phalanx now gleamed 
nearer and nearer to him. His charioteer wtis struck down 
by a javelin at his side; and at last Darius’s nerve failed him; 
and, descending from his chariot, he mounted on a fleet horse 
and galloped from the plain, regardless of the state of the 
battle in other parts of the field, where matters were going on 
much more favourably for his cause, and wfflere Ms presence 
might have done much towards gaining a victory. 

Alexander’s operations with his right and, centre had ex- 
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po-sed ills left to an immensely preponderating force of tlie 
enemy. Parmenio kept out of action as long as possible; but 
Idazmiis, who coij^inianded the Persian right wing, advanced 
against him, completely outflanked him, and pressed him 
severely with reitei^i.ted charges by superior numbers. See- 
ing the distress of Parmenio’s wing, Simmias, who commanded 
the sixth brigade of the phalanx, which was next to the left 
wing, did not advance with the other brigades in the great 
charge upon the Persian centre, but kept back to cover Par- 
menio’s troops on iheir right flank; as otherwise they would 
have^ been completely surrounded and cut oft from the rest of 
the Macedonian army. By so doing, Simmias had unavoid- 
ably opened a gap in the Macedonian left centre; and a large 
column of Indian and Persian horse, from the Persian right 
centre, had galloped foiuvard through this interval, and right 
through the troops of the Macedonian second line. Instead 
of then w'-heeling round upon Parmenio, or upon the rear of 
Alexander’s conquering wing, the Indian and Persian cavalry 
rode straight on to the Macedonian camp, overpowered the 
Thracians who were left in charge of it, and began to plunder. 
This was stopped by the phalangite troops of the second line, 
who, after the enemy’s horsemen had rushed by them, faced 
about, countermarched upon the camp, killed many of the 
Indians and Persians in the act of plundering, and forced the 
rest to ride off again. Just at this crisis, Alexander had been 
recalled from his pursuit of Darius, by tidings of the distress 
of Parmenio, and of his inability to bear up any longer against 
the hot attacks of Maisseus. Taking his horse -guards with 
him, Alexander rode towards the part of the field -where his 
left wing was fighting ; but on his way thither he encountered 
the Persian and Indian cavalry, on their return from his camp. 

These men now saw that their only chance of safety -was to 
cut their way through ; and in one huge column they charged 
desperately upon the Macedonians. There was here a close 
hand-to-hand fight, ’ivhich lasted some time, and sixty of the 
royal horse-guards fell, and three generals, w^ho fought close 
to Alexander’s side, were wounded. At length the Macedonian 



discipline and valour again -prevailedj and a large number of 
the" Persian and Indian horsemen were cut down; some few 
only succeeded in brealdng tliimigli and riding away. Believed 
of ■ these obstinate enemieSj Alexander agai?i formed his liorse- 
guardSj and led them towards Parmeni(i ; but by this time 
that general also was. victorious. ■ Probably the news of Darius's 
flight had reached -IdazjeuSj and, had damped the ardour of 
the ■ Persian right wing ; ■ while the tidings of their comrades^ ', 
success must have proportionally encouraged the' Macedonian:' 
forces under Parmenio. Eis ' Thessalian cavalry particiilaiiy ■ 
distinguished themselves by their gallantry and persevering 
good conduct; and by the time that Alexander had ridden up 
to Parmenio, the wPole ' Persian army ivas all in full flight 
from tli6"iiekl. 

' It was of the deepest importance to Alexander to secure '' 
e person of Darius, and he now urged oil' the pursuit. The 
Dea;tii of Lvcus was between the field of battle and the 

Darius. ^ .city of Arhela, ■■wliither the fugitives directed their 
course, amcl the passage, of this river w[is even more destructive 
to the Persians than the swords and spears of the Macedonians 
been in., the ■engagement... The narrow bridge was soon 
choked up by the; fiying thousands who ruslied towards it, 
and vast nuinbers of .'.the' Persians threw themselves, or were 
biirried .by . others, into the rapid stream, and perished in its 
waters. Darius had crossed it, and had ridden on through 
Arhela. without halting. ' Alexander reached that city on the 
next day, and made himself niastoiv of :all Daiihis's' /treas 
■stores; but the Persian kin.g, unfortuiiatel.y;'for.;/h.iiiise^^^^^ 
had fled too fast for : his conqueror: he. had/eriji C"Scaped.r:to:' 
perish by the treachery, of. his Dactrian satKip,. B.essiisr,.,'^^^ 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE of the metaurus, b.o. 207 

. The consul ^N'ero, \rlio made the iinecitialled marcli v/liich deceived: Hannibal, 
and defeated Uusdrubal, thereby acconipilsliinj; an achievement ainiost unrivalled in 
military annals. To this victory of Nei'o’sdt might- be owing that bis imperial name-, 
sake reigsied at all. But the iniumy of the one has eclipsed the glory of the other. 

the name of J^Tero is heard, who thinks of the consul? But such are human 
things.’’— . 

' About midwa,y between- Rimini and Ancona a little river ■ 
falls into the Adriatic. That stream is still called the Metauro; 
and Vakens by its name recollections of the resolute The river 
darin'g 'of -ancient Rome^ and - of the slaughter that 
stained- - its current over two thousand -years ago, when .the' 
combined coBsuiar armies of.'Livius and -.Nero encountered -and 

■ -crushed' near its banks the ■ varied -hosts- which, Hannibal’s 
'- 'brother 'was' leadmg from the -Pyrenees, the Rhone, the - Alps,, 
and - the Po, to aid the great Carthaginian in his stern struggle 
to annihilate the. growing might of the Roman Republic, -and, 
make the Punic power supreme over all the nations of the- 
world. 

It' was in the- spring of 207 B.c. that Hasdrubal,. after skil-- 
fiilly disentangling himself from the Eo,nian forces in Spain, 
■and, after- a march conducted with great iiidgment „ , , , 
and little loss, through the interior of Gaul and escapes from - 

■ the passes of the AI^js, appeared in the country ■ 

.'■that no'w is the north of -Lombardy, .at- the head of troops 

wdiich he had partly brought out of Spain, and partly levied 
• among- the Gauls and -.Ligurians on Ms -way. , At this time- 
-flannibal, wdtii his uiicoiiquered, and seemingly unconquerable 
army, had been eleven years in Italy, executing wdth strenuous 
ferocity the vow of hatred to Rome ■which had been sworn by 
him while yet a child at the bidding of his father, liamilcar; 
who, as he boasted, had trained up his three sons, Hannibal, 
Hasdrubal, and Mago, like three lion’s w-helps, to prey upon 
the Romans. But Hannibal’s latter campaigns had not been 
signalized by any such great victories as marked the first years 
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of his inversion of Italy. ' The stern spirit of Eomaii resolution^ 
ever ' highest in disaster and danger, had rilutlier bent nor de- 
spaired beneath the inerciless blows which “^,the dire AMean”: 
dealt her. in rapid succession at Trebla, at^' Thrasyiiieiie, and 
at Canna). Her population .was thinned reperAed .slaughter 
in the fields poverty and actual scarcity wore down the sur- 
vivors, through the fearful rava.ges which Haiiiiibal’s caa^alry 
spread through their corn-fields, their pasture-lands, and their 
vineyards; many of her allies w'ent over to the invader’s side; 
and now clouds of foreign war threatened her from Macedonia 
and Gaul But Eoine receded not. Eicli and poor among' 
her citizens vied with each other in devotion to their country. 
The Tv’ealthy placed their stores, and all placed their lives 
at the state’s disposal. And though Hannibal could not be; 
driven out of Italy, though every year, brought' its siifierings.' 
and sacrifices, Eome felt that her constancy' had iiot'vbeeii 
exerted in vain. If she was weakened by the 'continual stri.fe, 
so was Hannibal also; and it was clear that the unaided'' re- 
sources of his army were unequal to the task of her destruc'-: 
tion. The single deer-hound could not pull down the quarry 
which he had so furiously assailed. ■ Eome' not only stood 
fiercely at bay, but had. pressed back. and gored her antagonist, 
that still, however, watched her in act to spring. : She was 
weary, and bleeding .at every pore; and there seemed', to be 
little hope of her escape, if the other hoiiiid of old Hamilcar’s 
race should come up in time to aid his brother in the death- 
gi-appie. 

, Hasdruhal had commanded the Carthaginian armies in Spain 
.for some time, with varying but generally unpropitioiis for- 
tune. He had not the full authority over the Punic forces in 
that country which his brother and his father had previously/ 
exercised. The- faction' at 'Carthage, Avhich was at feud with 
his , family, succeeded' in . 'f ettering ' and., , interfeiing iri tli his 
power; and other generals were from time to time sent into 
Spain, whose errors and misconduct caused the reverses that 
.Hasdruhal met with. This is expressly attested by the Greek 
historian Polybius, who was the intimate friend of the yoimger 
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'Africaniis, . and. 'drew Ms information respecting' the second 
Punic war from ' the best possible ■ authorities. IJvy gives 
long narrative .'Ol campaigns .between . the Eoinan commanders 
in Spain and H^^rubal,. which is 'so palpably deformed' by 
fictions and exaggm*ations as to be hardly deserving of atten- 
tion. ' ' 

It is clear that in the year 208 B.C., at least, Hasdrubal 
oiit-inananivred Publius Scipio, who held the command of the 
Eomaii forces in Spain ; and' whose object was to winters in 
prevent him from passing the Pyrenees and march- Auvergne, 
ing upon Italy. Scipio expected that Hasdrubal would attempt 
the nearest route, along the coast of the Mediterranean; and 
he therefore carefully fortified and guarded the passes of the 
eastern ^ Pyrenees. But Hasdrubal passed these mountains 
near their western extremity; and then, with a considerable 
force of Spanish infantry, with a small number of African 
troops, with some elephants and much treasure, he marched, 
not directly towards the coast of the Mediterranean, but in 
a north-eastern line towards the centre of Gaul. He halted 
for the winter in the territory of the Arverni, the modern 
Auvergne; and conciliated or purchased the good-will of the 
Gauls ill that region so far, that he not only found friendly 
vdnter cjuarters among them, hut great numbers of them, en- 
listed under him, and on the approach of spring marched with 
liini to invade Italy. 

By thus entering Gaul at the south-west, and avoiding its 
southern maritime districts, Hasdrubal kept the Eomans in 
complete ignorance of his precise operations and movements 
in that country : all that they knew was that Hasdrubal had 
‘bairled Scipio's jittempts to detain him in Spain; that he had 
crossed the Pyrenees with soldiers, elephants, and money, and 
that he v^as raising fresh forces among the Gauls. The spring 
was sure to bring him into Italy; and then would come the 
real tempest of the war, when from the north and from the 
south the two Carthaginian armies, each under a son of t,he 
Thunderbolt, were to ' gather' together around the seven hills 
of Eome. 
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111 this eniergeiicy the Eomans looked among themselves 
earnestly and anxiously for leaders iit to meet the perils of 
the coming campaign 

The senate recommended the people to e^^vct, as one of their 
coiisnisj Cains Claudius hJero^ a patrician of one of the families' 
^ of the great Claiidian house. Kero had served during' 
the preceding years of the war, lv>th against 'ilan,ni:l)i^^^ 
in Italy, and against Hasdrnljal in Spain; but it is 
remarkable that the histoiies, which vre _^iOs$oss, record no 
successes as having been achieved him either before or after 
Iiis great campaign of the Metaiirus. It- proves much for- the 
sagJicity of the leading men of the senate, ihat they recognized 
in Kero the energy and spirit vvhicli were requii'ed at this crisis, 
and it is equally creditable to the patriotism of the people, that 
they followed the advice of the senate !>} electing a general 
■who had no showy exploits to recommend Iiiiii to tlieir choice. 

It was a matter of greater diiSciilty to Slid a second consul; 
the laws re<|uired that one consul should be a p-icbcian; and 
the plebeian nobility had been fearfully thinned by the events 
of the war. While the senators anxiously deliberated among 
themselves what fit colleague for Kero could be noininated at 
the coming coniitia, and sorrowfully recaJIed the names of 
blarcelliis, Gracchus, raid other plebeian generals who 'were no 
more — one taciturn and moody old man sriL in sullen apathy 
among the conscript fathers. This was h [a reus Liviiis, -who 
liacl been consul in the year before the beginning of this ivar, 
and had then gained a vieiorj over the lllj'rians. After liis 
considship he had been iinpeaelied before the people on a 
elnivge of peculation and unfair division of the spoils aiiH>r;g 
his soldiers: the verdict was unjustly given against him, and the 
sense of this wrong, and of the indignity thus put upon him, 
had rankled unceasingly in the bosom of Li\iu&', so Chat for 
eight years after his trial be had lilted in seclusion at his 
coiiiitry seat, taking no part in any ahairs of state. Latterly 
the censors had compelled him to eoiiio to Eomo and resiiirie 
his place in the senate, where he used to sit gloomily apart, 
giving only a silent vote. At last an uiriust 'acciisathm' agnlint 
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■ 0116 of liisfiiear . .kiosmeE' made Him"- Break ..silence ; and lie 
: Barangiied'' tlio Bouse iri words ■ of.' weigiit and sensej wBidi 
. : drew attention Aliim,. and taiigk't ■the- senato^^ tliat a strong 
' ' Spirit tBat unimposing eicterior. JMoWj wliile 
fthej were debating 'bn 'wbat noble of;' a, plebeian lioiise was fit 

to assume the perilous lioiiours; of , the Consulate,, so of the 
elder ol them looked on ..Marcus Livius,. and remembered that 
ill the very last trimiipli'wliica Bad been celebrated in the. 

' streets of liome this grim old man Bad sat in the 'car of victor j; 

■ and that Be Bad offered the last grand tlianksgiviiig sacrifice 
for the success of the .Eoman arms tBa,t Bad bled before 
Gapitoline Jove,. , There' Bad . bo triumplis since Hannibal 
came into Italy. . The Ilij^rian campaign of Livius was the last 
that Bad been so honoured; perhaps it might be destined' for 
him' now to renew the long-interrupted series. . The, senators 
resolved 'that Livius.. should. be put in 'nomination as consul" 

" ■wdth':Nero; the people were - willing to -elect him ; tli0 . oi%- 
opposition came 'from himself. -He taunted them with their 
.' incoiisisteiicy in lionouring a man they had convicted of 'a base 
"crime. ' - ‘-*11-1 am innocent/’ said he, ^^ivhy did you place such: 
a 'Stain on me ? If I am guilty, why am I more fit for a second 
consulship than, I was for my first- orieT’- The other senators 
remonstrated - with him, urging- the example of the great 
Hamillus, .' who, after an . unjust. -condemnation on a- similar 
. charge,, -both . served and saved-, his . country.- At last Li'viiis 
rceased to - object; and Cains Claudius Nero and Marcus Livius; 

„ were cliosen consuls oT-Eome. ■ " 

: A qiia-iTel had. long existed between the two consuls, and the 
senators strove- to -effect a reconciliation -between them be.'fore ..' 
iHie campaign. Here again Livius for a long time obstinately 
resisted the wish of liis fellow -senators. He said it was best 
for the state that lie and Nero should continue to hate one 
another. Each would do his duty better, when he knew that 
lie was iratclied by an enemy in the person of his own colleague. 
At last the entreaties of the senators prevailed, and Livius con- 
sented to forego the feud, and to co-operate with Nero in 
preparing for' the coming struggle. 
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As soon as the winter snows were thawed, Hasdrnbal com- 
menced his march from Auvergne to the Alps, He experienced 
none of the difficulties which his orother had met 
Hakirubai with from the mountain tribes. " Hannibars armj/ 
on Italy. body of regiuar troops that had 

ever traversed the regions; and, as wild animals assail a 
traveller, the natives rose against it instinctively, in imagined 
defence of their own habitations, wliicdi they supposed to be 
the objects of Carthaginian ambition. But the fame of the 
war, -with which Italj^ had now been convulsed for eleven 
years, had penetrated into the Alpine passes; and the nionn- 
taineers understood that a mighty city, southward of the Alps, 
was to be attacked by the troops whom they saw marching 
among them. Thej?- not only opposed no resistance to the 
passage of liasdrubal, but many of them, out of the love of 
enterprise and plunder, or allured by the high pay that he 
offered, took service with him; and thus he advanced upon 
Italy v/ith an army that gathered strength at every league. It 
is said, also, that some of the most important engineering works 
which Hannibal had constructed, were found by Hasdrnbal 
still in existence, and materially favoured the speed of his 
advance. He thus emerged into Italy from the Alpine valleys 
much sooner than had been anticipated. Many warriors of 
the Ligurian tribes joined him; and, crossing the river Po, 
he marched down its southern bank to the city of Placentia, 
which he wished to secure as a base for his future 
operations. Placentia resisted him as bravely as it had 
resisted Hannibal eleven years before; mid for some time 
Hasdrubal was occupied with a fruitless siege before its 
walls. 

Six armies were levied for the defence of Italy wlicn the 
long-dreaded approach of Hasdrubal was announced. Seventy 
thousand Eomans served in the fifteen legions of which, with 
an equal number of Italian allies, those armies and the garrisons 
were composed. Upwards of thirty thousand more Romans 
were serving in Sicily, Sardinia, and vSpain. The whole number 
of Roman citizens of an age fit for military duty scarcely ex- 
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'.ceeded a limidreci and thirty ,.;tliousaRd. .'..The census taken 
. before the war had shown a, total -of two hundred and seventy 
thousand, wiiiclMiad been diminished by more than half during 
twelve years. 'iJliese numbers are' fearfully emphatic of the 
to which ^Bonie. was ' reduced, 'and of her gigantic 
' efforts ill that great agony of .'her fate. , Not 'merely men, but 
money and military stores, were drained to the utmost; and if 
tlie armies of that year should be swept off by a repetition of 
' . the slaughters of Tiirasymene and Cann«, all felt that Eome 
, , , would cease to exist. Sven if the campaign were to be marked 
by no decisive success on either side, her ruin seemed certain. 

" :In South Italy Hannibal had either detached Rome’s ■ allies 
V from her, or had impoverished them by the ravages of his 
army. If Hasdrubal could have done the same in Upper Italy; 
if Etimiki, Umbria, a,nd Northern Latium had either revolted 
; orlieeii laid waste, llome must have sunk, beneath sheer star- 
vation; for the hostile or desolated territory would have yielded 
no supplies' of corn for her population; and.'inoney, to purchase 
...it from abroad, there was none. Instant victory was a matter 
of life and death. Three of her six armies were ordered to the 
north,; but the iii-st of these was required to overawe the dis- 
affected Etruscans. The seconel army of the north was pushed' 
,;,Io'rvrard,' under Porcius, the prsstor, to meet and keep in check 
; „ the advanced troops of ITasdrubal; while the third, the grand 
army .of the north, wliicli was to 'be under the immediate oom- 
; mand of ' the consul Livius, who had the chief command in all 
. North Italy, advanced more slowly in its support. There 
'':we,re ■ simiM^^ three armies in' -the southNrmder the orders 
of the other consul, Claudius Nero. 

The lot had decided, that Livius ' was: to be opposed to 
liasdruba], and that Nero should face Hannibal. Hannibal 
: 'at ' this period ' occupied with his- veteran - but ' much to op- 

reduced forces the extreme south-of Italy. It had 
not,' been" e;xp'ected,':. either,.: friend, '.or. .foe, that 
Hasdrubal would effect his passage of the': Alps so nearly in the • 
year as actually occurred. And even when Hannibal learned 
that his bro'tlier ivas in Italy, and had advanced as far as 

.'If :;(b;".250') 
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Placentia, he was obliged to pause for further intelligence 
before he himself commenced active operations, as he could 
not tell whether his brother might not be inviied into Etruria 
to aid the party there that was disaffected tq'iiome, or wliether 
he w^ould maich down by the Adriatic Sea'' Hannibal led his 
troops out of their winter quarters in Biiittiuni, and marched 
northward as far as Caniisiiim. Nero had his head-quarters 
near Yenusia, with an arm 3^ which he laid increased to foriy 
thousand foot and two thousand five hundred horse, hy iuem-- 
porating under hiS' own command some of the legions Vv-bich 
had ' been intended to act under other generals in the south. 
There was anoLlier Roman army twenty thousand strong, south 
of Hannibal, at Tarentiim. The strength of that city secured 
this Roman force from anj' attack by Haiiiiiba]. and it was a 
serious matter to march noi'thward and leave it in his rear, free 
to act against all his depots and allies in the friendly part of 
Italy, which for the last two or three campaigns had served him 
for a base of his operations, hioreover, Nero^s army ivas so : 
strong that .Hannibal could not concentrate troops . enough to 
assume the offensive against it without tveakening his garrisons, 
and ■ relinquishing, at ■' least . for a time, .his' 'grasp . upon, the 
southern provinces. To do tin's before he was certainly in- 
formed of his brother’s operations would have been an useless 
sacrilice; as Nero could retreat before him. upon the other 
Roman armies near the capital, and Hannibal knew bj’ experi- 
ence that a mere advance of his army upon the walls of Rome 
-would luive no eiiect on the fortunes of the war. In the hope, 
probably, of inducing Nero to follow hini. and of gaining an 
oppoi'tuiiity of out-manoeuvring the Eoroaii consul and attack- 
ing him on his march, Hannibal moved into Lucania, and then-^ 
back into Apulia; — he again marched down into Brutlium, and 
strengtlsened his army by a levy of recruits in that district 
Nero followed him, but gave him. no chance of assailing him at 
a disadvantage. Some partial encounters seem to have taken 
place; but the consul could not prevent Hannibal’s juiictioii 
w’ith his Bruttian levies, nor could Hannibal gaia an oppor- 
tunity of surprising and crushing the consul, Hannibal 
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returned to iiis fomer fead-qnartersA^-t' Canusiiiradaiicl laalted 
tiiere in expeel-atioii of fiutlier':; tidings brotlier's iiiove- 

meiits, cro a] so resoined his former 'positdoH. in. observation 
of the Cart!l 2 gi^lI^^ ariiij. ■; ■ 

Meanvrliile, iiasdnibiil .'had raised the'. .siege of 'Placentia, and 
■‘vas advanciog tovwxls' Anniiiram' on.'''.th6.'Adriaiicv and d.riviiig 
before liiiii the Soman 'army iiiider Porcius.' ■ Nor ■ 
wlien tii8 consul Liviiis liad come up, and united the iinHinibars 
second mid third armies 'of the north, could he make 
head against the invaders. ' The Eomans still fell back before 
Ilasdriibal, bej’ond Arimioum, beyond the Metaiinis, luid as 
far as the little tovm 'of Serna, to the south-east of that .river. 
Hasclriiba! w&s not unmifidfal of the necessity of acting ia 
concert with his brother. He sent inesseugers to ilaiiiuba,! to 
aiiiiounce Ills own line of march, and to propose that they 
shoiild unite their armies in South Umbria, and then wheel 
ruriiid against Iloiiie. Those niessengcii-s traversed the greater 
part .of Italy in safety; . but, when .close to .the object' of their 
mission, we're captured by a Eoman detachment; and liasdru- 
bill’s letter, detailing his whole plan of the campaign, was laid, 
not in liis brother’s hands, but in those of the comniandcr of 
the Koiiian armies of the south. Nero sav/ at once tlie full 
importance of the crisis. I'he two sciiS of Eamilcar wore now 
wdtliiii two liiindi'cd miles of each other, and if Rome ivera to be 
saved, the brothers must never meet alive. Nero instantly 
ordered seven thoiisaiid picked rneo, a tliciisaiid being cavalry, 
to hold tlieiEfeolves in readiness for a secret expedition agniiisfc 
one of Hanoi bat’s garrisons; and as scon as night had set in, 
lie Imrried forward on his bold enterprise: but ho Cjuickly left 
the soiitliorri road towards Liieania, and wdieeliii ground, pressed 
northward with the utmost rapidi'oy towards riceiraiii. He 
had, d'ariiig the preceding aftenioon, sent messengers to Rome, 
iviio were to lay HasdrubaFs letters before the senate. There 
was a liiw forbidding a consul to make war or to niarcli Ms 
army beyond the limits of the province assigned to him; but in 
such an emergency Nero did not wait for the permission ot tlie 
senate to execute Ills project, but informed them that he was 
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already on his march to join Liviiis against iiasdriibal He 
advised them to send the two legions which fomied the lionie 
garrison, on to J^arnia, so as to defend that j3ass of the 
Fiaminian road against Hasdruhal, in case /he slioiiid march 
upon Eoiiie' before The consular armies could attack hiiii.,,: They. . 
were, to supply the place of ' these .two legions at' Eome by a 
levy wrasse ill the city, and by ordering up the reserve legion 
from Capua. These were his comiiiiinicatioris to the senate. 
IJe also "sent' horsemen ■■ forwa;rd "along Ms line of march, with 
orders to the local authorities '.to. bring stores of . provisions' and 
refreshments of every kind to the road-side, and to have relays 
of carriages ready for the conveyance of the wearied soldiers.,' 
Such, were the precautions which he took for accele.ratio.g' his 
march; and ivhen he had advanced some little distance from 
Ills ' camp, he briefly informed his soldiers of the real object of 
their expedition. He told them that there never was a design 
more seemingly audacious, and more really, safe.' He said' he,, 
was leading .them' to a certain victory, for liis colleague had an 
army large enough to balance the enemy already, so that fhdr 
swords ‘would decisively turn the scale. The very rumour that 
a fresh consul and'. a 'fresh army had come up, when heard on 
the battle-field '(and he would take care that tliey should not be 
heard of before" they were seen and felt), would' settle the cam,- 
paign. They would have all the credit of, the victoiy, arid of 
having dealt the final decisive blowa He appealed, to the en- 
thusiastic reception which they already met with on their line' 
of march as a proof and an omen of their good fortune. And,, 
indeed, their whole path was amidst the vows and prayers and 
.praises of their countrymen. The entire population of the 
di.3t.ncts through w-liicli they passed, Hocked to the road-side 
see and bless the deliverers of their country. Food, drink, and 
refreshments of every kind w’-ere eagerly pressed on tlieir 
acceptance. Each ' peasant- thoi-iglit a favour was conferred 
on him, if - one of -.Kero^s chosen band wmld accept aught at 
..his. hands.. The soldiers- naught' the full spmt of their lerider, 
Night and day they marched forwards, taking tlieir hurried 
meals in the ranks, and resting by relays in the w-igous vrhicli 
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ktfcfcie, thop.gli ho bad not judged it expedient to a,fctack tiif'ii 
in fclieir lines. And hooFj on ■bearing that the Sonir.iiS olVereil 
bactlej lie also drew iip.liis'Bieiij and adyanced tovro.rds tiieni. 
No 'Spy or deserter liad informed liiin of Idercts arrival; nor 
liail he received any direct infoiTnatioii that he hvj moic rirni 
his old enemies to deal. with..- But as lie rode forward to 
rocomioitre the Eoman line; lis .tlioiiglit that their iron fbcrs 
seemed to have increased , and' .that the armour of sciine of 
tlie.iivwas uiiiisually diill .anid stained. He riOtiten also iJiat 
the horses of some of the cavealrj appeared to he rough and 
out of conditionj as if they had just eorie from siiecessiGi} 
of forced marches. So also, though, ovdog to the precautirm 
of Liviiis, the jRomaa canro shovred no chsii:a‘c of 
tiie cioub,i€ , Size, it liaa not escapea lAe quivic ear oi tlie 
tiiimpets. Carthagiiimii general, that the trumpet, vrhicli 
gave the signal to the Eoiiian legions, sounded that mornii'sg 
o,iice olteiier. than usual,, as .if directing the troops of some 
additional superior oiucer. I:lasd,r.iibal, from liis Spauisli carm 
paigiis, was iveli accpaaiiited vrith all tlie sounds and signals of 
Eoniaii w~ar; and from all tliat he heard and srr.T, lie felt 
coiiviriced that both the Eoimrai consuls were before liiui. Ii 
doubt and difhculty as -to what might have taken ])lace be- 
tween the armies of the ■.soiitii, ■ and probably hoping tlirt 
ilaniiibal also was approaching,. Hardrabal dalei'iuiued to 
avoid an enecunt-sr v/ith the combined Bomeji forces, mid to 
eihiea\'oiir to retreat upon Insubrian CTauL where he vrould 
be i;i a friendly country.- and could endenvoiir to rvopeu his 
eorniuuiiications vrifcli his- brother. ' Ea therefore led liis troops 
back into their camp; and, as the. Eomans did hot weriture on 
an assault upon his entrenehiiiersts, and Hr.och'ubri did not 
choose to commence his i^etreat in their sighfc, the dry passed 
away in inactioo. At the first w'atcli of the night, Hasdnibal 
led Ms men silently 0’at...Gf'' their camp, and ixicrced north vrards 
towa.rds tlie Metaurus, in the hope of placing that river 
between himself and the Eonians before his retreat wr.s dis- 
covered. His guides betrayed him; and having purposely led 
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him away from the part of the river that was fordable, they 
mack their escape in the/clark,- and left . Hasd rubai and his 
army wanderiog in confusion, along, the steep, baiikj and 
seeking in vain for a spot where the stream" could be safely 
crossed. At last they halted] . and- wben dajr dawned on them 
Hasdrubal found, that great numbers of his , meiij in their 
fatigue and impatience, had lost all discipline and subordina- 
tion, and that of his Grallic auxiliaries had got dronk, 

and were lying helpless in their quarters. The Eonian cavalry 
was soon seen coming up in pursuit, followed at no great 
distance by the legions, which marched in readiness for an 
instant engagoiiieiit. It was hopeless for Hasdrubal to think 
of continuing his retreat before them. The prospect of im- 
mediate battle might , recall the disordered part of his troops 
to a sense of duty, and revive the instinct of discipline. He 
therefore ordered his men to prepare for action instantly, and 
made the best arrangem.ent of them that the nature of the 
ground' wo,ukI, permit. 

' Hasdrubal seems to have been especially deficient in cavalry, 
and he had few African troops, though some Carthaginians 
of high rank were with him. His veteran Spanish Hasdrubal 
infantry, armed with helmets and shields, and short 
cut-and-thrust, swords, were the best part of his army. These, 
and' his few Africans, he drew up on his right wing, under, his 
own personal command. In the centre he placed his Ligurian 
infantry, and on the left wing he placed ^ or retained the Gauls,: 
v/ho were armed with long javelins and with huge broad- 
swords and targets, The nigged nature of the ground in 
front and on the iiank of this part of his line nuide him hope 
that the liomaii right wing would be unable to come to close 
quarters with these unserviceable barbarians before he could 
make some impression wdth his Spanish veterans on the 
Roman left. This was the only chance that he had of victory 
or safety, and he seems to have done everything that good 
generalship could do to secure it. He placed his elephants in 
advance of his centre and right wing. He had caused the 
driver of each of them to be provided with a sharp iron spike 
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and a mallet; and had given orders that every beast that 
became unmanageable, and ran back upon .his own ranks, 
should be instantly killed by driving the spike into the verte- 
bra at the Jimction- of the head, and the spine. ■ HasdnibaFs 
'elephants. %vere ten in -number. -..-We .have: no. trustworthy ■ 
infoimation as to the amount of his infantiy, but it is quite 
clear that he was greatly outnumbered by the combined 
Roman forces. 

At last Nero, who found that Hasclrubal refused his left 
wing, and who could not overcome the diiliculties of the 
ground in the quarter assigned to him, decided the battle by 
another stroke of that military genius which had inspired his 
march. Wheeling a brigade of his best men round the rear 
of the .rest of the Roman army, Nero fiercely charged the ■ 
flank, of the Spaniards and Africans. The charge was as 
successful as it was sudden. Rolled back in disorder upon .■ 
each other, and overwhelmed by numbers, the Spaniards and 
Ligurians died, fighting gallantly to the last. The Gauls, 
who had taken little or no part in the strife of the day, were 
then surrounded, and butchered almost without resistance. 
Hasdrubal, after having, by the confession of his enemies, 
done all that a general could do, when he saw that the victory 
was irreparably lost, scorning to survive the gallant host which 
he had led, and to gratify, as a captive, Roman cruelty and 
pride, spurred Ms horse into' the midst of a Roman cohort; 
where, sword in hand, he met the death that was worthy of ' 
the son of Hamilcar and the brother of Haniiibak 

Success the most complete had crowned Nero’s enterprise. 
Returning as .rapidly as -he had advanced, he- was, again facing -..' 

T see the rum inactive enemies in the south before they 
of Carthage.” knew of his march.. But he brought vritli 

him a ghastly trophy of what he had done. In the true spirit 
of that sa\^age brutality which deformed the Roman national 
character, Nero ordered HasdnibaFs head to be flung into liis 
brother’s camp. Eleven years had passed since Hannibal had 
last gazed on those features. The sons of Hamilcar had then 
planned their system of warfare against Rome, which they 
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iifitl sio Ketirlj brought to successful aceomplislinieafe. Year 
alter year had llaiiiiibal been struggling in Italjj in the hope 
of one day hailing the arrival of him whom lie had left in 
Spaiii, and of seeing his brother's eye flash with affection and 
pride at the jiinctiosi of their irresistible hosts. Ele sa\F 
that eje glazed in deathj and, in the agony of his heart, the 
great Carthaginian groaned aloud that he recognized his 
country’s destiny^ . 

Rome was almost delirious with joy ; so agonizing had been 
the suspense with which the battle’s verdict on that great 
issue of a nation’s, life and death had been awaited; so over- 
powering was the sudden reaction ' to the consciousness' of 
security, and , to the full glow of glory ■ and success. 

■ ■ Byi\>ii has^'' t Merc’s march ' ^‘■unequalled % and, in the 
magnitude of its consequences, it -, is f sob- Viewed only as a 
military exploit, it remains unparalleled, save by otiier famous 
Marlborough’s bold march from -Flanders to the 
Danube, in the campaign of Blenheim,' 'and perhaps also by 
the Archduke Charles’s lateral -march, in 1796, by which he 
over'whelmed the French under . Joiirdain, and then, driving 
Moreau through the Black Forest and across the Rhine, for 
a while freed Germany from her invaders. 


CHAPTER' V. ■ 

THE BATTLE OFfHASTINGS, .1066 
, , ** Every scliool-boy knows tlie date- of the battle of Hastings/’ — Siaemda'g. 

It may sound paradoxical, but' it -is in 'reality no exaggera- 
tion to say, with Guizot, that England .. 'Owes her liberties to 
her having been conquered by the ;■ Normans. Hastings a national 
It is true that the Saxon institutions '■'.■were in tUsgnise. 

the primitive cradle of English liberty, but by their own 
intrinsic force they could , never have .founded the enduring 
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free English constitution. It was the Conquest that irifiised 
into them a new virtue; and the political liberties of Engiand 
arose from the situation in which the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Anglo-Norman populations and laws found themselves placed 
' relatively to each other in this island.' ■ The state of Eogland: 
under her last Anglo-Saxon kings closei}' resembled the state 
of Prance under the last Cariovingian, and the fii'st Capctiari 
princes.' The crown was feeble, the great nobles were strong 
and turbulent. And although there was iuoi'e national unity 
in Saxon England than in Prance, although the English local 
free/ institutions had more reality and energy tiiaii was the 
case with anything analogous to them on the Continent , in 
the eleventh' century, still the probability is that the Saxon 
system of polity, if left to itself, w^oiild have fallen into utter, 
confusion, out- of which would have ariss,a first an aristocratic", 
hierarchy like, that which arose in France, ' nest an absolute' 
monarchy,' and finally a series of anarchical revolutions.: ' 

,'V The,', latest conqiie.rors of this island were also 'the' bravest 
and the best. I do not except even the liomaiis. And, in 
spite of our sympathies with liarokl aird liereward, and our 
abhorrence of the founder of the New Forest, and the desolator 
of Yorkshire, we must confess the superiority of the Normans 
to the Anglo-Saxons and Anglo-Danes, whom they met here, 
in 106G, as well as to the degenerate Frank noblesse, and the 
crushed and servile Eomanesque provincials, from whom, in 
912, they had wrested the district in the north of Gaul which 
,stiir bears the name of Normandy. 

It wms not merely by extreme valour and ready subordina- 
tion or miiitarj- discipline that the Normans w’«-e pre-eminent 
among all the conquering races of the Ootliic stock, but also 
by their instinctive faculty of appreciating and adopting the 
superior civilizations which they encountered. Thus Duke 
Eollo and his Scandinavian warrioi's rcadiij embi’aced the 
creed, the language, the Ia%vs, and the arts which France, in 
those troubled and evil times wdtli which the Capetian dynasty 
commenced, still inherited from imperial Eonie and imperial 
Charlemagne. “They adopted the customs, the duties, the 
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obediooce tliat tiie capitularies of emperors and kings bad 
estabiislied; but that whicli they brought to the application of 
those lav/Sj was the spirit of life, the spirit of liberty — the 
habits also of military siibordijiation, and the aptness for a 
state politic, which could reconcile the security of all with 
the i rid opend once of each.” So also in all eliivalrie feelings, 
ill enthusiastic religious zeal, in almost idolatrous respect to 
foinales of gentle birth, in generous fondness for the nascent 
poetry of the time, in a keen iiitellectiml relish for .subtle 
thought uiod disputation, in a taste for architectural inagnifi-; 
ceiice, and all courtly refinement alid pageantry, the ' Normans 
' w^ere the Paladins of the world. Their briliiant qiialities. 'were 
sullied by , many darker traits of pride,- of merciless cruelty, 
aiid'of brutal .contempt for the industry, the-' rightsp -and the 

■ feelings of -all whom they considered the lower classes' of ' man- 
id iicl 

TlieiT gradual blending with the Saxons softened these harsh 
and eril points of their national character, and in return they 
fired the duller Saxon mass with a new spirit of animation and 
power. As Campbell boldly expressed it, ’‘^Theij kigh-nieUled 
the blood of our vems Small had been the figure vrliicb Siiglaiid 
made in the '\rorld before the . coming over of the Normans; 

■ and w^ithoiit them she never would have emerged from insig-, 
niftcance. ■ Tlic authority of 'Gibbon may he taken as ' decisive, 
ivlien lie proiiouncos that, ‘^Assuredly England ivas a gainer 
by the Conquest And we may proudly adopt the cominent 
■Tif the Frenchman Bapin, wdio, wwitiag of the battle of ■Hasti.ngs 
more than a century ago, speaks of the revolution eftected by 
it as ^^the first step by whicli England has arrived to that 

•height of grandeur and glory rre behold it in at present”. 

The interest of this eventful struggle, by vrliich William of 
Normandy became King of England, is materiullj enhanced 
by the high personal characters of the competi- competitors 
tors for our crown. They w-ere three in number. crown. 

One was a foreign prince from the North, one was a foreign 
prince from the South, and one was a native hero of the kind, 
liarald Hurdrada, the strongest and the most chivalric of the 
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kings of Norway, was the first; Bnke W^illiani oJ Noimaiidy 
was the second; and the Saxon Harold, the son of Earl Gold- 
win, was the third. Never was a nobler prize sougiit bjr nobler 
champions, or striven for more gallantly. The Saxon triiiiiipiied 
over the Norwegian, and the Noi-man trimiiplied over the 
Saxon: but Norse valour was never more conspicuous than 
when liarald Hardrada and his host fought jiiiil fell at Stam- 
ford Bridge; nor did Saxons ever face their foes more bravely 
than oiir Harold and his men on the faia! tla}” of Hastings. 

During the reign of King Edward the Confessor, over this 
land, the claims of the Norwegian , king to our crown were 
little thougdit of; and though Kardrada’s predecessor, King 
Magnus of Norway, had on one. occasion asserted that, by virtue 
of a compact with our former king, Hardicaniite, he was 'en- 
titled' to the Engiisli throne, no serious attempt had been made ' 
to , enforce his pretensions. But the rivalry .' of. the' ',Sa,xon','' 
■Harold and the Norman William was fores.eeri and,' bewailed ,' 
„b 3 vtli 0 Confessor, who w^as believed to . have predicted O'li diis 
death- bed the calamities that were ■ pending ■. over ,Erigiaiid, 
■■Duke William, w’-as- .King- Edward^s kiusiua'ii. .Harokl..WTrs the 
head of, „ the most 'powerful ■ noble' house, .'. next to 'the 'royal 
blood, in England-; .a.nd personally,' lie', ivas the b,ravest and' 
most popular chieftain in the land., Ki.iig Edward: uvas child-' 
less, ■ and the nearest collateral heir was a puny unpromising.' 
boy. England had suh*ered too. severely cliiriiig royal mi nori-' 
ties to make the accession of Edgar .Atlieliiig desirable; and 
long before King Edivard’s death, Earl Harold ivas the destiiMid 
king of the nation's choice, though the favour of the Confessor 
ivas believed to lean towards the Norman duke. 

A little time before the death of King Edwasxl, Harold wa^r 
in Normandy. The causes of the voyage of the Saxon earl to 
Harold swears Continent are doubtful; but the fact of his 
on tiie relics, fiaviiig been, in 1065, at the ducal court, and in 
the power of liis rival, is indisputable. Williaiii made sklifiil 
and unscrupulous use of the opportunity. Tliougli rIaroM 
was treated with outward coiirtes}^ and Irleudsliip, ha was 
made fully aware that Ms liberty and life depended on Ms 
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: compliance' with the Duke’s requests. - Williaiii' said to Mm-j in 
'■ apparent, confidence and' eordialitjj When King Edward and 
■■ I 'Oiice'' -'lived .like hrothers. under .the'- same roof, he. 'promised 

■ that if 'ever he became; 'King of; England, he vfoiiM' make .me 
.'heir., to ..-his.;, throne. Harold,,' I, -wish .that thou, woiildst .assist 

me' to reali.Z 0 ' this' promise.” '., Harold' replied, ivitli 'expressions 
C'.f assent : " .and further., agreed, at. William's- request, to marry 
William’s daughter Adela, and. to- send over liis ovfii sister to 
'b(3 iiiairied' to one of , William’s .barons. The crafty Norma'n 
was not content with this extorted promise; he determined to 
bi,D.d Harold by a more solemn pledge, which, if broken, -would- 
be a weight on the spirit of the .gallant Saxon, and a dis- 
couragement" to Gthe,rs from adopting his cause. Before a full 
- asseinb'ly 'of;, the- M.ormaii barons, Harold ivas required" t-o do 
homage to- , Duke William, as the heir-apparent of the"' Eiiglish 
',.,'cro.wn.'. ..' Bl'neeling ' .down, Harold.. 'placed his ;. hands -be.tween, 

■ 'tho-se - of- 'the Diike, an repeated, -the solemn form, by vrhich': 
he acknowledged the Duke as Ms lord, and promised.' to Mm 
fealty a:!id' . true service. But William exacted more..: He-had ' 
-ca'iised all the bones and relics -of saints, that 'were 'preserved, 
in the Hormaii monasteries and cliiirclies, to be- collected- into a 
cliest, which ivas placed in the council-rooiii, covered over with 
a cloth of gold. -On the chest of relics, wliich were thus con- 
cealed, w-as laid a 'missal. . The Duke- then soleinoly addresse-cl 
Ms titular guest and real-cap'tive, and said to him, “Harold, I 
.recpiire thee, before this noble, assembly, -to confirm by oath 
the: promises whic'h thou, hast made me, to assist me in obtcin- 
iiig t-lie crown of England -.after King- Edward s death, to marry 

' iny '.daiigli'ter A'dela, and to send nie tliy sister, that I may give' 
her ''in ,' marriage' to one of - -my' barons ”, Harold, once more 
-talmii' by,- .'surprise.,, not.' able, .to- 'deny his former vrords, 
approached -the ' missal, and -;laid. 'his hand on it, not knowing 
fhat-: the:',' .heneath. The old Korman 

■■chronicler, who ' deserihes 'the'" scene most minutely, says, wli en 
Harold' 'placed his hand- on .'it,- the '.hand trembled, and the flesh 
quivered ;"',biit he swore, and. promi'sed'-'- upon his oath, to take 
Ele [Adela] to wife, and to deliver up England to the Duke, 
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and thereiiDto to do all in liis power, according to Ms iniglit 
and wit, after the death of Edward, if lie himself should liYe: 
so help Mm God. M&ny cried, “God grant iti” and when 
liarold rose from Ms knees, the Duke rmido him stand close to 
the chest, and took off the pall that had covered it, and showed 
Harold upon what holy relics lie had sworn; and Harold was 
sorely alarmed at the sight. 

Harold was soon after this permitted to return lo England; 
and, after a short interval, during ivliieb lie distinguislied him- 
Disre-ards the hy the wisd 0111 aiid linriiauity i.’ith which he 
ordii as forced, pacified some formidable lujaulls of the Aiiglo- 
Danes in Xorthimibria, he found himself called on to decide 
whether he would keep the oaili vhich tiie Koitnaii had 
obtained from him, or mount the vacant throne of England 
ill compliance with the nations choice. King Edvaird the 
Confessor died on the 5 th of January, I 06 G, and on the follow- 
ing day an assembly of the thanes and prelates present in 
London, and of the citi^.ens of the metropolis, declared that 
Harold should be their king. It was reported that the dying 
Edward had nominated Mni as Iiis successor; but the sense 
wiiich Ms countrymen entertained of his pre-eminent iiiorit 
was the true foundation of liis title to the crown. Harold 
resolved to disregard the oath which he inede in Xomiandy, 
as violent and void, and on the Ttli daj^ of tlmt Jauimry he V'as 
anointed King of England, and received from tlie arcliihisliop s 
hands the golden crown and sceptre cf EngL'ind, and also an 
aiicient national sjnnbol, a weighty hattle-une. Tie Imcl deep 
aiid speed}^ need cf this signilicant pa.rt of Ihe insiguia. of 
Saxon, royalty. ■ 

A messenger from Komandy soon anii'ed to remind Ihirold 
of the oath which he had sworn to the Duke his moiitli. 

and his hand upon good and holy relics ’I “It is true,'” ivplicd 
the Saxon king, “ that I took an oath to Triilic.m; I/at I 
it under constraint: I promised what did not belong* to me — • 
what I could not in any rray hold: my royal To is not luy own ; 

I could not lay it down against the udll of the country, nor 
can I against the will of the country take a fc/oign wife, As 
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iov my sister, whom the Duke claims that lie may marrjr her 
■to one of : Ms chiefs,. she. has died -within the year; would he^ 
.have iiie 'seiid:.her corpsel” ' 

William sent another message, which met with a similar 
answer; and then the Duke published far and wide through 

.. ■ Christendom what lie termed the perjury and bad faith , of his 
rival; and proclaimed his intention of asserting his rights by 
the sword before the year should expire, and of pursuing and 

■ puni3hi.n.g the perjurer even' in those places -^vhere he thGiight 
he stood most strongly and most securely. 

■ Before, however,, he commenced hostilities, William, with' 
deep-laid policy, submitted his claims to the decision of the 
Pope. Harold refused to acknowledge this tribunal, or to 
answer before' an Italian priest for his title as an English king. 
After .a:, formal examination of. William’s coinpiai.n'ts by- the 

■ .-PopO'' and the ■ cardinals, it was solemnly adjudged- at Pome 
that England belonged to the Norman duke; and a banner 
w^as se.nt to William from the holy. see, which the Pope^ himseli'^’, 
.had : consecrated and blessed for ' the invasion- of this 'island.. 
The clergy throughout the Continent w^ere now assiduous and 
energetic in preaching -up William’s enterprise as undertaken 
in the cause of God. Besides these spiritual arms (the eiiect 
of which' in. the eleventh century must not be measured by the^ 
philosophy or the indifferentism of' the nineteenth), the Norman 
d'like applied' all the energies of his mind and body, all the 
resources of his duchy, and all the influence he possessed 
among vassals or allies, to the collection of ‘‘ the most remark- 
able and formidable, armament which the. Western nations had ' 
witnessed All the adventurous spirits of Christendom flocked 
to' the holy : banner, under -.which Duke William, the most, re- 
nowned kiiiglifc and sogest general of the age, promised to lead 
them to glory and -^wealth in the fair domains of England. His 
army was filled wdth the chivalry of continental Europe, all 
eager to save their souls by fgliting at the Pope’s bidding, 
ardent to sigrialize their valour in so great an enterprise, and 
longing also for the pay and the plunder which Yvhlliam liberally 
promisecl But the Normans themselves were tie pith and 
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■flower of tbe army; and William himself w'as the strongest^ 
the sagest, and fiercest spirit of them all. 

■ ■■ Tliroiighout the spring and summer of 106 65 all the seaports 
of Noriiiandj, Picardy, and Brittany rang with the busy sound 
Noranin ' preparation. On the opposite side of- the Cliannel, 
preparations King; HaroM Collected the army and the fleet with 
1 : ^-lanri. which he hoped to crush tiie southern invaders. 
jj'Mt the unexpected ■ attack of King Ilaraid Hardracla of Nor- 
way upon ■ another part of England, disconcerted the sldlful 
measures which the Saxon had taken against the iiieiiacing 
armada of Duke William. 

riarold's renegade brother, Earl Tostig, had excited the Norse 
king to this enterprise, the importance of wliicli has iiatiii’i'illy 
been eclipsed by the superior interest attached to the victorious 
expedition of Duke Yvhlliam, but which was on a scale of" 
grandeur which the Scandinavian ports had rarely,' if 'ever^ 
'before witnessed. Plardrada's fleet consisted of two liiiiidi'ed 
war-ships, and three liiinclred other vessels, and all the best 
warriors of Noiway were in his host. lie. sailed first to the, 
Orkneys, •where many of the islanders joined him, and then to 
Yorkshire, ■ After a 'severe, conflict near York, -he completely' 
roiit'ed Earls Edw^in and Morcar, the governors of .North miibri a. 
The citw of ■ York opened its. .gates, -and all the conn t'ly, . from 
the Tyne to the Humber, siibiriitted to him.' The tidingvs of 
the defeat of Edvrin and Morcar compelled Harold to leave his 
|jOsition on the southern coast, and move iirstantly agniiist tlic 
Norwegians. By a remarkably rapid marcli, lie readied York- 
shire ill four days, and took the Norse king and his con- 
federates by surprise. Ne’^^ertlieless, the battle winch ensued, 
wad which was fought near St«amford Briilgo, was desp(']v*te, 
and was long doubtful Unable to break the ranks ci (lie 
Nomvcgiaii phalanx by force, tiarold at length tempted tlieiii to 
quit their close order by a pretended flight, dlicii the English 
columns burst in among them, and a carnage eiisned, Enc 
extent of which may bo judged of by the exlmnstion and in- 
activity of Norway for a quarter of a eentrin; atterwaivK. l\ing 
Harald Hardrada, and all the flower of his nobility, perishc-d 
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■ on tlie' 25tii' Of September, 1066, at Stamford Bridge; a battle 
wliicli was a Flodden to Noiwvay. 

HarokFs viofcory w^as splendid ; -but he had bought" it dearly 
by the fall of Bi'any.'.of his best officers', and; 'riien; and stiil more 
dearly by the opportunity which Duke William had gained of 
effecting an imopposed landing' on' the'^Sussex coast." The: 
whole of William^s shipping had assembled at the mouth of 
the Dive, a little river between the Seine and the Orme, as 
earlj^ as the middle of August. The army which he had col- 
lected, amounted to fifty thousand knights, and ten thoiisand 
soldiers of inferior degree. Many of the knights were mounted, 
but many must have served on foot; as it is hardly possible to 
believe that William could have found transports for the con- 
veyance of fifty thousand war-horses across the Channel. For 
a long time the winds were adverse; and the Duke employed 
the interval that passed before he could set sail, in completing 
the organization and in improving the discipline of his army ; 
v/hich he seems to have brought into the same state of perfec- 
tion, as was seven centuries and a half afterwards the boast of 
another army assembled on the same coast, and which Napoleon 
designed (but providentially in vain) for a similar descent upon 
England. 

It was not till the approach of the equinox that the wind 
veered from the north-east to the •west, and gave the Normans 
an opportunity of quitting the weary shores of the jj-orniaii 
Dive. They eagerly embarked, and set sail; but the 
wind soon freshened to a gale, and drove Them along the 
French coast to St. Valery, w^here the greater part of them 
found shelter; but many of their vessels were -wrecked, and the 
’wliole coast of Normandy was strewn with the bodies of the 
drowned. Vv'iiliam’s army began to grow discouraged and 
averse to the enterprise, which the very elements thus seemed 
to fight against; though in reality the north-east v/ind w-hich 
had cooped them so long at the mouth of the Dive, and the 
western gale which had forced them into St. Valery, were the 
best possible friends to the invaders. They prevented the 
Normans from crossing the Channel until the Saxon king and 
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his army of defence had been called away from the Sussex 
coast to encounter Harald Hai'drada in Yorkshire: and also 
until a formidable English fieetj which by King Harold s orders 
had been cruising in the Channel to intercept the NorinanSs 
had been obliged to disperse temporarily for the purpose of 
refitting and taking in fresh stores of prorisions. 

Duke William used every expedient to reanimate the droop- 
ing spirits of his men at St, Valery: and at last he caused 
the body of the patron saint of the place to be exhumed and 
carried in solemn procession, v/hile the whole assemblage of 
soldiers, mariners, and appurtenant priests implored the saint’s 
intercession for a change of wind. That very night the wind 
veered, and enabled the mediaeval Agamemnon to quit his 
Aulis. ^ 

With full sails, and a following southern breeze, the Norman.; 
armada left the French shores and steered for England., ; The;,'' 
invaders crossed an undefended sea, and found an undefended 
coast. It was in Pevensey Bay in' Sussex,' at Bulveriiitlie,;' ^ 
between the castle of Pevensey and Hasti.iigs, . 'that , the last" 
conquerors of this island landed, on the 29tli of September, 
1066. 

Harold was at York, rejoicing over his recent victory, which 
had delivered England from her ancient Scandinavian foes, 
Harold at resettling the government of the counties which 
York. Harald Hardrad a had overnin, when the tidings 
reached him that Duke William of Normraidy and his host 
had landed on the Sussex shore. Harold instantly hurried 
soutli'ward to meet this long-expected e,neiiiy. „ The se'vere '' 
loss which his army had sustained in the battle vrith the Nor- 
ivegians most ,have made , it impossible for any large iiiiniber^ 
of ' Veteran troops 'to. accompany ' him in liis forced maxdi to 
.London, and thence . to Sussex./ , He halted at the capital only 
six days; and during that time gave orders for collecting 
forces from his sou them, '.and midland counties, and also 
directed his fleet to reassemble off the Sussex const. Hai'ohl 
was well received in London, and his siiiiiriions to arms was 
promptly obeyed by citizen, by thane, by sckiiian, and by 
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ceorl; for lie had shown himself during liis.hmf reign a justi' 
and vvise king, affable to all men, active for the good of. his 
conn try, and (in the words' of the old historian) sparing him™ 
self from no fatigue by land or sea. He might have gathered 
a iniicli more'' numerous force than that of . William, but his 
recent victory had' made Mm over - confident, and he was 
irritated by the reports of the country being ravaged by the 
invaders. As soon, therefore, as he had collected a sinalLarmy 
"ill 'London, he marched off towards the coast: pressing forward 
as rapidly' as Ms men could traverse Surrey 'anti Sussex, in 
the ''hope of taking the Normans unaivares, as he had recently 
by a similar forced march succeeded in surprising' the Nor-' 
wegians. But lie had now to deal with a foe equally brave 
': with 'Harald Harclrada, and far more' skilful and ' wary : ' 

■ .The old ..Norman.' chroniclers describe the preparations ' .of 
.William on his landi.ogv.wdtli' a graphic vigour, which.' would 
.. be W'iiolljr. lost by 'transfusing' their racy - Noiman 
coupietS' and terse -Latin prose .into the current 
style .. of '.modem history. - It is best to folloiv thein closely, 
though at the expeOvse of much quaintness and occasional, iiii- 
cout.hiiess of' expressio.n. They tell us how Duke William’s 
own 'ship wms the first of the Norman fleet. “'^It was calle.d, 
.the Mora, and was- the gift of Ms duchess, Matilda. ' On "the " 
head of- the ship in the front, -which ' mariners call the prow,- 
there was a brazen child beari.iig an arrow, with a bended bow, 

. His face was turned towards England, and thither' lie looked, 
as though he was about" to shoot. The breeze became soft 
'and., sweet, and' the sea, was smooth lor. their .landing. . 'The .- 
ships ran on dry land, and each ranged by the other’s side. 

• There you might see the good sailors, the sergeants, and 
squires .sall}^ forth and unload the ships; cast the anchors, 
haul the ropes, bear out shields and Cuiddles, and land the ivar- 
horses and palfreys. The archers came forth, and touched 
land the first, each with his bow strung, and with his quiver 
full of arrows, slung at his side. All wmre shaven and shorn; 
and all clad in short garments, ready to attack, to shoot, to 
wheel about and skirmish. All stood well equipped, and of 
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good courage for the hght; and they scoured the whole shore, 
but found "not an armed ■■ man there. - After the archers had 
thus gone forth, the knights landed all armed, with their hau- 
berks on, their shields slung at their necks, and their helmets 
laced. They formed together on the shore, each armed, and 
11101111 ted' , on his., lyar-horsei' all had their: swords girded., on, 
and rode forward into the country wdth their lances raised. 
Then the carpenters landed, who had great axes in their hands, 
and ■ planes and adzes hung at their sides. ■ They took counsel 
together, and sought' for a good spot to place a castle, on. 
They had brought with them in the .fleet, three wooden castles 
from Normandy, in pieces, all ready for fra'iiiiiig together, and 
they took the materials of one of these' out of the ships, .ail 
shaped and pierced to receive the pins which they had brought . 
cut and ready in large barrels; and before e'veiiing had set in, 
they, had finished a good fort on the English ground, and there " 
they placed their stores. All then ate and d'ra,iik enough,, and ' 
were right glad that they were ashore. 

,/. ' ^ATlien Duke William himself landed, as he stepped on . the 
shore, he slipped and fell forward upon hi.s two' hands. ' Forth- , 
with .all raised ':a 'lo'uci cry o.f distress.,' .*An evil ,.'S!g,n,,! said 
they, ^is here.^^' But he cried out- lustily, fSee, my lords'! by' 
the. splendour ■ of God, I. have' taken possessio:i.i of England 
with both my hands.' It is noiv "mine; and what is . mine, is 
yours/ 

“ The next day they marched along trio sea-sliore to £r st- 
ings. Near that place the Duke fortified a camp, and set up 
the two other wmoden castles. The foragei's, and those who 
looked out for booty, seized all the clothing and provisions 
they could find, lest wdiat had been liroiiglit by the ships" 
should fail them. And the English were t-o be seen fleeing 
before them, driving ofi* their cattle, and quitting their houses. 
Many took shelter in hurying-places. and even there they 
were , in ' grievous"- alarm.”', 

Besides the marauders from the Norrnaii canip\ strong bodies 
of cavolry were detached by William into the country, nurl 
these, when Harold and his army made theii* lupid mcri-h. b.m 
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London ' mitli ward, , fell back in-; good order upon tbe main 
body of the Womians, and-reported 'that the Saxon king was 
rusliirig on like amiadm'an. But .Harold, wdien he found that 
his hopes of surprising his 'adTersarj - were vain,' changed his 
tactics, and halted' about, seven 'miles from- tha^ Horman lines, 
lie sent some spies, who spoke the French language, to examine 
the number and preparations, of the enemy, who, on their re- 
turn, related with astonishment that there were more priests 
in Yfilliam’s camp than there were fighting, men in the English 
army. They had mistaken for. priests all the Norman soldiers 
who had. short hair and shaven chins; for the English laymen 
were then accustomed to w’ear long hair and moustachios., 
Harold, w’^ho knew the Norman usages, smiled at their %vords 
and said, “Those wdiom you have seen in such numbers are 
not. priests, but stout soldiers, as they will soon make us 

. .'Harold’s army was in number to that of the 
Normans, and som,e of his captains advised him to retreat 
upon London, and lay waste the country, so as to Haroid’s force 
starve down the strength of the invaders. The 
policy thus recommended v/as unquestionably -the wisest; for 
the .Saxon fleet, had now reassembled, and intercepted all 
William’s commuiiications. with Normandy; so that as soon as, 
Ms stores of provisions were exhausted he must have moved 
forward upon London ; where Harold, at the head of the full 
military strength of the kingdom, could have defied his assault, 
and probably . in, iglit have witnessed his rivar’s destruction by 
famine and disease, without having to strike a single blow. 
But Harold’s bold blood was up, and his kindly heart could': 
not endure to inflict on his South. Saxon subjects even the 
temporary misery of v'asting the country. “He would not 
burn houses and village's, neither would he take away the 
.:substaRce of -,his- -people.”' 

Harold’s brothers, Gurth and Leofwin, "were with him in 
the camp, and Gurth endeavoured to persuade him to absent 
himself from the battle. ’The 'incident sho'ws how ' well, devised ' 
liad been Y^illiam’s scheme of binding Harold hy the oath on 
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the holy relics, *'My brother/’ said the joiing Saxon prince, 
^Hhoii canst not deny that either by force or free-will tioii 
hast made Duke William an oath on the bodies of saints. 
Why then risk thyself in the battle with a perjury upon theel 
To us, who have sworn nothing, this is a holy and a Just wiir, 
for we are hghting for our country. Leave us, then, alone to 
hglit this battle, and he who lias the right will win.” Harold 
replied that he would not look on while otliers risked their 
lilies for him. Men would hold him a cowcuxl, and blame him 
for sending his best friends where' he dared not go liimself. 
He resolved, therefore, to hgiit, and to %lit in person : but' he 
was still too good a general to be the assailant in the 'action. 
He strengthened his position on the hill wdiere he had halted, 
by a palisade of stakes interlaced with osier hurdles, and there, ' 
he said, lie would defend himself against whoever should' se'elr 

The mins of Battle Abbey at this hour attest the place 
where Harold’s army v/as posted. ■. The high altar of' the ' abbey 
stood on the very spot wdiere .'Harold’s owui standard "was. 
planted during the ligiit, and W'here the carnage was the 
thickest. Immediately after his victory William voived to 
build ail abbey on the. site; and a fair and stately pile, .soon 
rose' there, where- for many ages the mo'nks, prayed and- said ' 
ma'sses for the souls of .those wdio were- slain in the.' battle, 
'whence the abbey took its name. Before that time the place 
•was called Senlac. Little of the ancient edifice now remains: 
but it is easy to trace, among, its relics and, in the .neigiibGiir- 
hood the 'scenes of the chief incidents in the acdioiip and itds: 
impossible to deny the generalship shown by Harold in station- 
ing his men; especially w’-hon w^e bear in mind that he wais 
deficient in cavalry, the am in -which his adversary’s main 
strength consisted. 

When it w^as knowm in the invader’s camp at Hastings that 
King Harold had marched southward wdtli his po'wei', but a 
brief interval ensued before the two hosts met in decisive en- 
counter. 

William’s only chance of safety lay in bringing on a general 
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engagement; and' .lie '|.oyfuIly advanced his arnij' from their 
camp on the MU over. Hastings,' ' nearer to "the :■ 

' . -J . ■ ■'■1 . r f. J^egotiatioiis 

Saxon position. Hut lie neglected no means' of. : before the 

weakening his opponent, ■and renewed 'Ms; sum^ 

mouses and demands on "Harold with .an ostentatious air of 

sanctity and moderation.,' 

“A monk named Hogues Maigrot came mAViIliam,’s name 
r,o call , upon the Saxon' king to do one of three things— -either 
Lu I'esign his royalty in favour of William, or to refer it to the 
arbitration of the Pope to decide which of the two ought to 
be king, or to let it be determined by the issue of a single 
combat.' , Harold abruptly replied, M will not, resign my title, 
I will not refer it to the Pope, nor vriil I accept the single 
combat.’ He was far from being deficient in braveiy; but he 
■was no more at liberty to stake the crowui v/hich he had 
received from a whole people on the chance of a duel, than to 
deposit it in the bands of an Italian priest. Yfilliam was not 
at all ruffled hy the Saxon’s refusal, but steadily pursuing the 
course of his calculated measures, sent the bNorman monk 
again, after giving him these instructions Go and tell 
Harold, that if lie wdli keep his former compact with me, I will 
leave tO' him all the country -which is beyond the Humber, 
and w^ilh give his brother Gurth all the lands ■which Godwin 
held. . . If' he still persist in refusing my offers, then' thou shalt 
tell him, before all his people, that he is a perjurer and a liar; 
that he, and all who shall support him, are excommunicated 
by the mouth of the Pope; and that the bull to that effect is 
in,' my ', hands.’ " 

^‘Hiigues Maigrot delivered this message in a solemn tone; 
etkI tlie Norman chronicle says that at the word excomrminiaition^ 
the English chiefs looked at one another as if some great 
danger were impending. One of them then spoke as follows: 
^We must fight, whatever may be the danger to us; for wfiat 
we have to consider is not whether 'we shall accept and receive 
a riew^ lord as if our king „ were ;dead'.;- the case is quite other- . 
wise. The Norman has.. given 'our land's to his captains, to 
his knights, to all his people, the -greater part of -^vhom have 
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already done, homage to him for them; they will all look for 
their gift, if their duke become our king; and lie himself is, 
bound to deliver up to them our goods, our wives, and our 
daughters: all is promised to them beforehand. They .come, 
not only to ruin us, but to ruin our descendants also, ' and to, 
take from us' the •country, 'of - our' ancestors., ' .And what shall 
we do — whither shall 'we go— -when, we have no longer a coiiii- 
tryf The English promised, by a unanimous oath, to make 
neither peace, nor truce, nor treaty with the invader, but to 
die, or drive away the Normans.’^ 

The 13th of October was occupied in these' negotiations; 
and at night the Duke announced to his men that the next 
da}^ Tvould be the day of battle. That night is said to have 
been passed by- the two armies in very difrereiit manners. 
The Saxon soldiers spent it in joviality, singing their national 
songs, and draining huge horns of ale and wine roiiiid ■ their 
camp-fires. The Normans, when they had looked' to their 
arms and horses, confessed themselves to the 'priests, with 
whom their camp was thronged, and recei^’ed the sacrament 
by thousands at a time. 

On Saturday, the 14th of October, was fought the great 
battie. 

It is not difficult to compose a narrative of its principal 
incidents from the historical information wiiich we possess, 
Accoimt of especially if aided by an examination of the ground. 

But it is far better, to adopt the s|)irit-stirri,iig words 
of the old chroniclers, who WTote while the recollections of the 
battle were j^et fresh, and while the feelings and prejudices of 
the combatants yet glowed in the bosoms of their near descen- 
dants. Eobert Wace, the Norman poet, who presented his 
Boman rie Eon to our Henry II, is the most picfcm’esc|iie and 
animated of the old writers; and from him we can obtain 
a more vivid and full description of the contlict, than e'l'cn the 
most brilliant romance-writer of the present time can snj'.ply, 
"We have also an antique memorial of the battle, more to be 
relied on than either chronicler or poet (and which confirrns 
’\Yace’s narrative- , , remarkably), , , in , the ,' celebrated ■ .:'Bay eux,' ' 
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ta[)t3SLTy5 wMcIi represents the .principal scenes : of Duke 
Wiliiarii’s expedifcionj' and of the. circumstances connected \?ith 
it, ill iiiimite though occasionally grotesque details, and which 
was undoubtedly the production of the .same age in which the 
battle took place:,' whether we admit or reject the legend, that 
Queen Matilda' and the . ladies of her. court iv rough t , it with 
their own hands in honour of the royal Conqueror. 

' Let us ' therefore suffer the old Norman chronicler to trans- 
' port our imaginations to the fair Sussex scenery, north-west 
of Hastings, wd til its breezy uplands, its grassy slopes, and 
.■ridges of open do'wn swelling inland' from the sparkling sea, 
its ' scattered copses, and its denser glades of intervening 
forests, clad in all the varied tints of autiiiiin, as they ap- 
peared ; on ;■ the morning of. -the fourteenth of. October, eight 
hundred years ago. The Norman host is pouring forth from 
its tents j and each troop, and each company, is forming fast 
„ under ’the banner of .its lead'er.' ' The masses have beeii-sung, 
which were finished betimes in the morning; the barons have 
all assembled round Duke William; and the Duke has ordered 
that the army shall be formed in three divisions, so as to make 
the attack upon the Saxon position in three places. The Duke 
stood on a hill where he could best see his men; the barons 
siirrounded him, and he spake to them proudly. He told' them 
how he trusted thero., and how all that he gained should be 
theirs;, and how sure he felt of conquest, for in all the wmrid 
there , was not, so brave, an, army or. such' good men and true as 
■were then forming around him. Then they cheered him in 
turn, and ciied out, ^ You will not see one coward; none here 
wnli fear to.'die. for, love of yo.ii, if need' be.’ , And he answ^ered.' 
them, M thank you well. For, God’s sake spare not; strike 
hard at the beginning; stay not to take spoil; all the booty 
shall be in common, and there will , be plenty for everyone. 
There will be, no safety in asking .■quarter or in flight: the 
Ihiglish w'ill 'never love or spare Norman. ■ Felons they were, 
and felons' they are,: , false, they .%v ere, and false they will be. 
.Show.; no, weakness,., to wards them, ■for .-they, will have no pity 
on, you. , Neither . the '..cow^aiA: for m well, nor the bold 
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Ilian for smiting wellj will be the bettor liked the Engiish,, 
nor will any be the more spared on either account. Yon may 
ily to the sea, but jon can Sy no farther; yon will find neither 
ships nor bridge there; there will be no sailers to receive you; 
and the English will overtake you there and slay yon in your 
shame. -More of you 'will die in flight than in. the ■ battle. 
Then, as flight: will not secure 3^011, fight, and you .will conquer... 
I have no doubt of the victory: we have come for glory, the 
victory is in our hands, and we may make sure of obtaining it 
if we so please.’ As the Duke wuis speakiiig thus, and would 
yet have spoken more, William Fitz Osber rode up wdth liis" 
horse all coated iron: ^Sire,’ said he, Mve tarry here too 
long, let us all arm ourselves. Allom! Allans 
. '^tThen all went to their tents, and armed themselves as they 
best might; and the Duke was verjr biisjq giving every one 
The Duke mounts ot'ders; and he w^as courteous .tO'' all the' 

his horse. , . vassals, giving a\vay many .arms and, 'h.orses to 
them. ' .When he- prepared, to arm . himself,, he called'' first .for 
bis good hauberk, and a man brought it on his arm, and placed 
it before him, but in putting his head in, to get it on, he 
unavrares turned it the wrong way, with the back |)art in front. 
He soon changed it, but when he sa-w that those ^vho stood liy' 
were sorely alarmed, he said, ‘ I have seen many a man who, 
if such a thing had happened to him, would not have borne 
arms, or entered the field the same day; but I never believed 
in omens, and I never will. I trust in God, fo.r He does, in all 
tilings His pleasure, and ordains what is to come to pass, 
according to His will. I have never liked fortune-tellers, nor 
believed in diviners; but I commend myself to our Lady. 
Let not thi>s mischance give you trouble. The hauberk which 
was turned wrong, and then set riglit by me, signifies that 
a change will arise out of the matter whicii we arc nov/ 
stirring. You shall see the name of duke changed into king. 
Yea, a king shall I be, who hitherto have been but duke.’ 
Then be crossed himself, and straightway took his hauberk, 
stooped his head, and put it on aright, and laced Ms helmet, 
and girt on his sword, which a variet brought him. Then the 
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Duke called for his good horse — a better could not be found. 
It had been sent him by a Mug of Spain, out of very great 
friend ship. Neither arms nor the press of fighting men did it 
fear, if its lord spurred it on. Waiter Giffard brought it. The 
I) I live stretched out his hand, took the reins, put foot iu stirrup, 
and mouritecl; and the good horse pawed, pranced, reared liiiii- 
self up, and curvetted. The YiscGunt of. Toarz saw' how the 
'Duke bore himself in arms, and said to his people that, were', 
aro'uncl him, ,1 Never' have. I seen .a man so fairly armed, nor 
O'rie who. rode so gallantly, or- bore his arms or became his' 
hauberk so well; neither any one who. bore his lance so, grace- 
fully,' or sat his horse and managed him so nobljf. , There is 
no such knight under heaven! a fair count he is, and .fair king 
lie 'will be. Let him fight, and ho shall overcome: sliaiiie be 
to. the man wlio .shall fail him/.:- 

“The barons, and knights, and men-at-arms vrere all now 
a.mi.ed;,. the,. foot-soMiers: 'were well-equipped,. eaeli^ .bearing bow, ' 
a'lid sword; on their heads were caps, and to their 'waiiam's 
fee't were' 'bound buskins. Some had good .hides , 

wiiicli . they had bound round their bodies; and ..many were: 
clad in frocks, and had quivers, and. bows hung to their girdles. 
The . knights ,b,ad, hauberks and swords, boots of steel and 
skining helmets;, shields at' their necks, and in their hands 
lances. And all had their "cognizances, so that each 'might 
.know' his fellow, and Norman might not strike Norman, nor 
.Frenchman kill his . country man by ■, mistake. ' Those' on ■ foot 
led 'the way, wnth serried . ranks, .bearing ..their bows., .The 
knights ..rode .next, supporting the archers from' behind. ‘Thus, 
both horse and foot kept their course, and order of march as ■ 
they began; in, close ranks at a gentle .pace, that the one; might 
not .pass or, separate' from 'the -other. AH went^ firmly- and. „ 
compactly, bearing themselves gallantly. 

Harold : had summoned 'Ms men,': earls, barons,. and,, . vavas-'. . 
sours, from'; the '.castles., and .'the .cities; :. from ..the", .ports, .the 
villages, and boroughs. The peasants were also called Harold's 
^tbgether'from the villages,: ''beainng.'siich,''. arms as they 
found; clubs and gi*eat picks, iron forks and stakes. The 
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Eiiglisli liad enclosed 'the place where ■ Harold was, with his 
iTiends and the. barons . of .the' country whom he had summoned 
and. calied'/together. . 

“Harold knew that the hlornmns would come and attack 
him hand to hand; so he had early enclosed the field in -which 
he placed his men. He made, them anii, .early, and range 
themselves for the battle; he himself having put on ai-ms aiid 
equipments that became such a lord. The Duke, he said, 
ought to ' seek ' him, . as.- he granted . to conquer - England ; ' and 
it became him to abide the attack, wdio had to defend the 
land, ■ He commanded the people, and counselled liis barons to 
keep themselves altogether, and defend themselves in a body; 
for if they once separated, they would with difiiculty recover 
themselves. ^ The Hormaiis he said, ^ are good vassals, valiant 
on foot and on horseback; good knights are they on horse- 
back, and well used to battle; ail is lost if they once penetrate 
our -raiiks. ■ They have brought long lances and swords, but 
you have pointed lances and keen-edged bills; and I.do-no.t 
expect that their arms can stand against yours. ■ - Cleave wher- 
ever, you can; it wdll be ill clone if you .spare .aught.- 
■ . “ The ' English- had- built .up a- -fence before them.' with, their 
shields, and with. ash and- other wood; and had "well joined 
The English' ' Wattled In the whole work, seas not to leave 
bamcaae. , a cr 6 vice; and thus they .had a barricade in 
their front, through which ' aiyy Noriiiaii who would , attack- 
. them must first pass. Being covered in this. wny. by .their, 
shields and barricades, their aim ivas to defend tliemscdvos: 
and if they had remained steady for that purpose, they would 
not have been conquered that dajy: for every Xoiinaii who 
made his way in, lost his life, either by hatchet or bill, by 
club, or other weapons. They wore short and close liauberkvS, 


and helmets -that hung , over- their- garinents. 


King Harold 


issued orders and made proclamation round, that all should be 
ranged with their faces towards the enemy: and that no one 
should move from where he was; so that, wdioever came, might 
find them ready; and that whatever anyone, be be Kormaii or 
other, should do, each should, do his best to clef end h’s own 
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place. Then lie ordered the men of Kent to go where the 
Koniians were likety to make the attack ; for they say that the 
men of Kent are entitled to strike iirst; and that whenever the 
king goes to battle, the first blow belongs to them. The right 
of the men of London is. to. guard the ■.king’s body,, .to place' 
tliemselvcs around him, and to guard his standard; and the}?' 
■were accordingly placed, by the standard to watch and defend it; 

. When Harold had made his reply, and. given his orders, he ' 
ca..ijie into' the midst of the English, and dismounted by the 
B'kle. of the standard: Leofwin and Giirth, his brothers, vrere 
■with him, and around him he had barons enough, as he stood: 
■by his standard, which ivas in truth a. noble one, spa...rMirig 
with, gold and precious stones. After the victory, William 
sent it' to., the, 'Pope, to prove and commemorate his ■.great 
.conquest 'a-nd glory. . The English stood in clo>se , ranks, ready; 
and "eager for tli0 fi,glit; .and- they , moreover made a fosse, ■ .wdiich 
went.across 'the fiekl, guarding one side of .their army., ' 

Meanwhile the Normans appeared advancing over the ridge 
of a rising grouiid ; and the -first division of their troops moved 
onivards along the hill and across a valley.. . And presently 
another division, still .larger, came in sight, close folio w^i'iig 
upon the first, and they were led towards another part, of the 
field, 'forming together as the first body had done. And. while 
Harold saw and e.xaiiimed them, and was.' pointing them, out 
to .Giirth, a fresh company came in -sight, covering - all Alie 
pki.ri; . and in the midst o£^ tliem- was-'raisecl the standard, that 
came from Eonie. Near it was the Duke, and the best men 
and .'greatest strength of the army .ivere there. .The good 
kniglitsr the good vassals, and brave -warriors wmre there; and 
tiiere were gathered together the gentle barons, the good 
archers, and the men-at-arms, whose duty it was to guard the 
Duke, and range themselves around him. The youths and 
comiiioii herd of the camp, whose business was not to join in 
tlio battle, but to take care of the harness and stores, moved 
off towards a rising ground. The priests and the clerks also 
ascended a hill, there to ofibr up prayers to God, and watch 
the event ox the battle. 
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^^Tiien Taillefer, who sang right well, rode ri.ioiinted on a 
swift horse, before the Duke, singing of Ciiaiiemogne and 
, of Eoiand, of Olivier and the Peers who died in 
advances Ecucesvalles. And when they drevf nigh to the 
MBging. boon, sire!’ cried Taillefor; have long 

served you, and owe me for all such service. To-day, 
so please you, you shall repay it. I ask as my guerdon, 
and beseech yon for it earnestly, that you will allow me to 
strike the first blow in the battle!’ And the Duke answered, 

I grant it’. Then Tadllefer put his horse to a gallop, cluiigiiig 
before all the rest, and struck an Engiisliiiiari dead, driving' 
Ills lance below the breast into liis bodjg and stretching iiini' 

■ upon the ground. Then he drew liis sword, and strnck 
another, crying out, ‘Come on, come on! What do^ sirsl- 
: ky on, lay onT At the second blow lie struck, the Englisli '/ 
pushed forward, and siirroiinded and slew iiiin, ■ Dortliwitli ■ 
arose the noise and cry of Avar, and on either side the people '' 
'■put themselves ill motion. 

'■■"“■The Kormans moved on. to the assault, aiici'the English^ 
defended themselves well. Some were striking, others urging 
onwards; all were bold, and cast aside fear. And now, behold, 
'that battle was ■gathered, whereof the fam^e is yet mighty. 

“Loud and far resounded the bray of, the horns; and the 
..shocks of the lances, the mighty strokes of maces, and' the 
quick clashing of swords. One while Ihe Engiislmieii rushed 
on, another wdnle they fell back; one while tlic men from over 
the sea charged onwards, and again at other times retreated. 
The Normans shouted ‘Dex aie’, the English people ‘Out’. 


Then came the cunning manceuvres, the rude shocivs and 
strokes of the lance and blows of the sworduS, among the 
sergeants and soldiers, both English and Norman. 

“When the English fall, the Normans shout. Each side 
taunts and defies the other, yet neither Jvuoweth wiiat 
the other saitli; and the Normans say the Eiiglish l)ark, 
because they understand not their speech. 

“Some wax strong, others weak: the brave exult, but the 
cowards tremble, as men who are sore dismayed. The Noi’inans 
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press on the assault, and the , Englisli ;defend' their post well : 
they pierce the haiiberkSj and cleave' \tlie shields, . receive and 
return mighty blows. Again, some 'press forwards, others 
yield ; and thus in various ways the '.struggle proceeds. In 
the plain was a fossa, which the Normans had nov/ behind 
them, having passed it in the fight without regarding it. 
But the English charged, and drove , the Normans before 
them till they made them fall back upon this fosse, over- 
throvvdiig into it horses ' and men, ■ Many were ' to be seen 
falling therein, rolling one over the other, .with their faces 
to the earth, and unable to rise. Many of the English, also, 
whom the Normans drew down along with them, died there. 
At no time during the day’s battle did so many Normans die 
as perished in that fosse. So those said w^ho saiv the dead. 

“ The variets who were set to guard the harness began to 
abandon it as they sa^v the loss of the Frenchmen, •when thrown 
back upon the fosse without power to recover themselves. 
Being greatly alarmed at seeing the difficulty in restoring 
order, they began to quit the harness, and sought around, not 
knowing where to find shelter. Then Duke ¥vTlliam’s brother, 
Odo, the' good , priest, the Bishop of Bayeiix, galloped' up, .'and' 
said to them, ‘Stand fast! stand fast! be quiet and move mot! 
fear nothing, for if Glod please, we shall conquer yeti’ So they 
took courage, and rested where they were; and Odo returned 
galloping back to where the battle was most fierce, and was of 
great service on that day. He bad put a hauberk on, over a 
white aiibe, wide in the body, wdth the sleeve tight; and sat on 
. a white'' horse, so that all .might recognize him. ■ In his hand' 
he held a mace, and wherever he saw most need he held up and 
stationed the knights, and often urged them on to assault and 
-strike the enemy.. ' ■ 

“From nine o'clock in the morning, when the combat began, 
till three o’cloclc came, the battle w^as up and dowm, this \7ay 
and that, and no one knew who would conquer and 
■will the land. Both sides stood so firm and fought 
so well, that no one could guess which would prevail. The 
Norman archers with their bows shot thickly upon the English; 
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but they covered themselves Avitli their shield Sj so that the 
arrows could not reach their bodies, nor do any mischief, how 
true -soever Avas their aim, or however well they shot. Then, 
the Normans determined to shoot their arrows iipAvards into 
the air, so that they might fall on their enemies' heads, and 
strike their faces. . The archers adopted this scheme, and shot 
up into the air toAvards the English y and the arroAvs in fallmg 
struck their heads and faces, and put out the eyes of many; 

^ and all feared to open their eyes, ■ or leave their faces un- 
guarded. 

“The arroAvs now flevr thicker than rain before the: Aviiid; 
fast sped the shafts that the English called “Aribetes’. Then 
Harold’s eye oufc aiTOAv, that had been thus shot 

witii arrow. upAvards, stnick Harold above his right eye, and. 
put it out. In his agony he dreAv the arroAA^ and threw, it 
aAvay, breaking it with his hands-: and the pa.iii to,. his head was 
so great that he leaned upon his shield. . So the English - Avere 
wo.nt to say, and. still say to the. French, that the arroAA^ aa^us.- 
Avell shot Avhich AA’as so sent up against their king;, and that 'the 
archer aa^oii them great glory, AA^ho thus put .out'. Harold’s eye. 

. The Normans saAA^ that' the English defended-" themselves 
AA^ell, and v-ere so strong in their posidon that they could do 
little against them. .So they consulted together privily, and 
arranged to draAV off, and pretend to flee, till the English should 
pursue and. scatter themselves OA'er the field; for they saAA^ that 
if they could once get their enemies to break their ranks, they 
might be attacked and, discomfited much more easily. As they 
liacl said, so they did. The Normans by little and little flecv 
the English folloAving them. As the one fell back, the other 
pressed, after; and AAdien the Frenchmen retreated, the English, 
thought and cried out that the men of Fiance fled, and Avoiild 
never, retiim. , 

“Thus they AA-ere deceived by the pretended fight, and great 
mischief thereby befell them; for if they had not moved from 
their position, it is not likely that they Avoukl have been 
conquered at all; but like fools they broke their lines and 
pursued. 
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' “ Tile N’oraians were tO' be seen follo.wio'g up their stratagem, 
retreating slowlj so as to draw the.-. English farther on. ^ 'As 
they still ilee, the 'English pursue; the j. push out ■ their lances 
and stretch forth their hatchets : following the ■ Normans, as 
they go rejoicing ill the success of their 80116,1116, and scattering 
themselves over the plain. '■ And' the English meantime Jeered 
and insulted their foes with 'words. ^Cowards,'’ they cried, 
*,yoii came hither in an ' evil hour, wanting our lands, and seek- 
ing, to seize our propertjg fools that ye were to come! Nor-' 
mandy is too far off, -and you will not easily reach it. It is of 
little use to run back; unless you can cross the sea at a leap, or 
can drink it dry, your sons and daughters are lost to you.,’ 

And now might be heard the loud clang and cry of battle, 
and" the clashing of "lances. The English stood firm in their 
barricades, and "shivered the lances, beating them into pieces 
with ' their ;bills maces. ■ The Normans drew their swords, 

'and /hewed down the- barricades, and the, English in great' 
trouble fell back upon their standard, where were ■ collected 
.. the' maimed a,iid wounded. . 

' /'^Tlic English fell, back toivards the standard, which was 
upon a' rising ground, and the Normans folioived 
them across the valley, attacking them on foot and baeicon 
horseback. Then Hue de Morte.me'r, with the sires 
D’Auviler,' D’Onebac, . and St. . . Gler, rode up and charged,' 
over:throv;ing iiiaiiy. 

'' A^Eobert Fitz Emeis fixed his lance, .took his shield, and, 
''galloping towa,rds the standard, wdth liis keen-edged sword 
' struck' /an Eiiglishiiian who was in front, killed him, and then 
.'drawiiig , back'' his : sword, attacked . many ' others, and . pushed 
itcraight' .for the standard,, trying to beat it down, but, the 
English suiToimded it, ■■ and . killed him with their bills. He 
was, found on afterwards sought for Mm, 

dead, and lying at the standard’s foot. 

' “Duke AWliam' .pressed '.close upon the English', with Ms' 
.laii.ce;', striving. '.'hard: to' , reach the -standard .with the great 
troop he led; and seeking earnestly 'for ■ Harold, on whose ' 
aceoiiiit the whole war was. The Normans follow their lord, 
■i'rA'k250') .'.y ,// ' A/':.'/',’: y.,' 
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and press around liirn; they ply tlieir blows upon tlie Eiigiisli; 
and these defend themselves stoutly, striving hard with their 
enemies, ■ returning blow for. blow. , 

One of them w^as a man of great strength, a wrestler, who 
did great mischief to the Normans with his hatchet; all feared 
him, for lie struck down: a. great many Normans. The Duke 
spurred on his horse,' and aimed a' ■ blow at liini, but he 
stooped, and sO' escaped, the stroke; then, jumping on one side, 
lie lifted his hatchet "aloft, and as' the Duke bent tO:avo:id the ,, 
blow the Englislmian boldly struck him on the head,, and beat " 
in liis.' helmet, though without doing much injury. He w.as 
very near falling, however, but' bearing on liis stirrups he 
recovered himself immediately ; and when he thought tO' have 
revenged himself upon the churl by killing him, ■ lie ■ had., , 
escaped, dreading the Duke’s blow. He ran back iii' a,n]oiig' 
the English, but he was not safe even there; for the Noriiians' 
seeing him, pursued and caught him ; and having pierced liim :■ 
through and through with their lances, left 'him dead on the". ' 
ground. 

; Where the throng of the battle ' was greatest, , the me.?! of 
Kent and Essex foughtwondroiisly well,' and made 'the, 'Nor- " 
mans again retreat, but without- doing them much ■ injury- 
And 'When the .Duke saiv his men fall back and the English, , ,'- 
triumphing over them, his spirit rose high, and lie seized liis' ' 
shield and his lance, which a vassal handed to him, and took' ' 
liis post by Ms standard, 

“Then those who kept close guard by him' and rode wdiere ■ 
he rode, being about a thousand- armed men, came and rushed - 
with closed ranks upon the English; and with the vreiglit of 
their good horses, and the blow's the knights gave, broke the * 
press of the enemy, and scattered the crowd befoi'e them, the 
good Duke leading them on in front. Many pursued and 
many fled; many ivere the Englislinien whc fell around, aocl 
ivere trampled under the horses, crawling upon the earth, and 
not able to rise. I^'lany of the richest and noblest men fell in 
that rout, but the English still rallied in places; smote doivii 
those whom they reached, and maintained the combat the 
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best tbe}?* could; beatmg;,dowB''th6 meii and killing tiie; liorses. 
One Engiislimaii , watciied the'Puke/a.od plotted to kill him; 
he would have struck hiiu' with his laime, ; but he' for 
the Duke struck liiiii first tiptI- felled him to the earth. 

“Loud v/as now the ' clamour^ and' great the slaughter; 
many a soul , then , quitted the body it inhabited. The living 
marched over the heaps of dead, and ' each' side was weary of 
striking. He charged on- who could, and he who ■ could no 
longer strike stiil pushed forward,^ , The- strong struggled with 
'the strong; some failed, others triumphed; the cowards "fell 
back, the' brave pressed on; and sad w^as his fate w'ho fell, in 
the midst, for he had little ' chance, of rising again; and ,many 
in -truth fell, tvEo never rose at all, being crushed under the 
throng, 

“And- now the Normans pressed on so far, that at last thejr 
had 'reached the standard. There Harold had remained, de- 
fending himself to the utmost; but he was sorely wounded in 
"liis - eye -by the - arrow, and suffered grievous pain from the 
blow. An armed man came in the throng of the -battle, and 
struck' him, on the ventaille of his helmet, and beat him to - the 
-ground; and as he sought to recover himself, a knight beat - 
him down again, striking him on the thick of his thigh, down : 
to- th-e--bo,ne. 

“ Gurth saw the English falling around, and that there w^as 
no remedy. He 'Saiv his -race -hastening to ruin, and despaired 
of- -any aid; he ivoiild have lied but „could not, for the throng ■ 
contimially-, increased. And the Duke pushed on ' till -he, 
reached him, and struck him, with great force. Whether lie 
died of that - blow I^kno’w- not, but it was -said -that he fell",-- 
.'iiB.der,it,'- and-, rose no, more.- - 

“The standard w^as beaten down, the golden standard was 
taken, and Harold and the best of his friends standard beaten 
were slain; but there ivas so much eagerness, xind taken, 
and throng of so many around, seeking to kill him, that I 
know not who it was that slew him. 

“The English 'were in great trouble at having lost their 
king, and at the Duke’s having conquered and beat down the 
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staHcIard j but they still fought on, and defended themselves' 
long, and in fact till the' day drew to a close. ■. Then it clearly 
appeared to all that the standard was lost, and the news had 
."Spread throughout the army that Harold for ce,rtaiii was dead; 
'and. all saw that there 'was no longer any hope, so they left . ' 
the field, and those fled who could. 

‘^William fought well; many an assrailt did he lead, many 
a blow did he give, and many receive, and many fell dead 
under his hand. Two horses were killed under him, and ho 
took a third at time of need, so that he fell not to the ground; 
and he lost not a drop of blood. But whatever anyone did, 
and whoever lived or died, this, is certain, that' William con- ■ 
quered, and that many ©f the English fled fro'in the field, and ' ' 
many died on the spot. Then he returned thanks to God, ■ 
and in his pride ordered his standard to be brought and set. 
up on high where the English standard had stood; and that'' 
was the signal of his having conquered and beaten down the ' ■ 
foe. ■ .And he ordered his tent to be raised on the spot among ■ ' 
the dead, and had his meat brought tMthe,r, and his supper ■ 
prepared there. 

*‘'Then he took ofi his armour; and the barons and knights, 
pages and squires came, wdien ' he had unstrung his . shield 'v ' 
and they took ■ the ■ helmet ■ from his head, and the hauberk 
■from his back, and- saw'’ the heavy blows upon his shield, and ' 
how liis helmet was dinted in. And ail greatly wmndered, 
and said, ^Siicli a baron never bestrode vrar-horse, or dealt 
such blows, or did such feats of arms ; neither has there been ' . 
on earth such a knight since Eollaiit and Olivier ^ 

' “'Thus they lauded amd extolled him greatly, and rejoiced . 
in what they saw; ^but grieving also for their friends who ■ 
were slain in the battle. And the Duke stood meanwhile 
among them of noble stature and mien; and rendered thanks 
to the King of Glory, through whom he had the victory; and 
thanked the knights around him, mourning also frequently for 
the dead. And he ate and drank among the dead, and made 
Ills bed that night upon the field. 

“The morro’w was Sunday; and those who had sl?pd uuoii 
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the field of battle; keepi'n-g^wateh' around, 'aiid -suffering great 
fatigue, bestirred themselves 'at- break of day and sought out 
and buried such' of - the bodies of 'their' dead friends as they 
iniglit find. The, noble ladies, of the land- also came, some 
to seek their hiisbands,;. and others,; their -fathers, sons, or 
brothers. They' bore' the -bodies -to their villages, and interred 
■tiieiii : at- the ' cliiirches;: and the - clerks' and priests -of the 
country were 'ready, and at the request of their friends took 
the bodies ■ that' were found, and prepared graves and laid 
them , therein. 

‘‘■King .Harold was carried and buried -at Yarham; but I 
know not v/lio it was that bore him thither, neither do I know 
who buried him. Many remained on the. field, and many had 
fled in the night. , ■ 

Such is a K'orman account of the battle of Hastings, which 
does full justice to the valour of the Saxons, as well as to the 
skill and bravery of the victors. It is indeed Harold’s 
evident that the loss of the battle to the English 
was owing to the wound Which Harold received in the after- 
noon, and wdiich . must have incapacitated him- from efiective 
command. When we remember that he had- himself just won 
the battle of Stamford- Bridge over Haraid Hardrada by the 
iBarioeiivre of a feigned flight, it is impossible to suppose that 
lie could be deceived by the same stratagem on the part of 
the Normans at Hastings. , But, his men, wdien, deprived of 
his control, would very naturally be led by their inconsiderate 
ardour into the pursuit that proved so fatal to them. All the 
narratives of the battle, however much they may vary as to 
the precise time and manner of Harold^s fall, eulogize the 
generalship and the personal prowess which he displayed, 
until the fatal a.rro^v struck him. The skill with which he 
had posted his army was proved, both by the slaughter ^vhicli 
it cost the Normans to force the position, and also by the 
■desperate -rally Avhich some of the Saxons made,- after the 
'battle, ' in .. th forest in the -rear^. 'in wMch -they cut off a large 
number of .■the pursuing Normans. .". .This- circumstance i.s.,.par- 
■,ticukriy' ,itieri.tioiied by William ..of - 'Poictiers,.' the' Ooiiqiieror’s 
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own chaplain. Indeed, if Harold, or eidier of his brothers, 
had siirviyed, the remains of the English army iiiiglit hare 
formed again in the wood, and could at least have eflected an 
orderly retreat, and prolonged the wa^r. ' But both Oiirtli; and 
:Leofwin, and all the bravest thanes of Southern England, 
la, y dead , on 'Senlac, around their fallen king and the fallen 
standard of their country. The exact niiniber of the slain on 
the Saxon-side is unknown; but we read, that on the side of 
the victors, out of sixty thousand men who had ' been eiigsiged, ' 
no less than a fourth perished: so well had the English Mil-; 
men .“plied the ghastly blow ”, and so sternly had the. Saxon 
battle-axe cloven Norman casque and mail. The old historian,' 
Daniel J'Ustly as well as forcibly remarks, “Thus W'as' tried,' by 
the. great assize of God’s judgment in battle, the' right of 
pov^er between- the English and Norman nations; a battle tliO'' 
most memorable of all others; and, however miserably, lost,, 
yet most nobly fought on the part of England - , 

Many a pathetic legend was. told in after-years respecting- 
the discovery and the burial of the corpse" of our last .Saxon 
king. ' The' main circumstances, .though they seem .to ' Varj^-,: are 
perhaps reconcilable. Two of the monks of Waltliaiii Abbey, 
which Harold , had founded a little time before liis election - 
to the throne, had accompanied him to the battle. Gn the 
morning after the slaughter they begged and ga,ined peniiiS'- 
sio'Ji of the Conqueror to search for the body of their bene-, 
factor. , The Norman soldiery and camp-followers had stripped 
and gashed the slain; and the two monks vainly strove "to. 
recognize from among the mutilated and gory heaps moiiiid 
them the features of their former king. They sent for Edith, 
surnamed “the Fair” and the “ Swan-necked ”, to aid them. 
The eye of love proved keener than the eye of gratitude, and 
the Saxon lady, even in that- Aceldama,., knew her Harold. . . 

The king’s mother now sought the victorious Norman, and 
begged the dead body of her son. But William at first aii- 
Haroid's raotiier swered in his wrath, and in the hardness of his 
begs Ills body. |ieart, that a man who had been false to his word 
and his religion should have no other sepulchre than the sand 
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of tiie sliore. He ackleds/'.wife'h' 'a^ 'sneer, Harold moiinteci 
g'aard on the coast while he was alive; he may continue liis 
giiard now he is deachh a ■' T he- 'to an unintentional 

eulogy; and a grave washed by the spray of the Sussex waves 
would have been the noblest ...burial-place for the martyr of 
Saxon freedom. But Harold’s ' mo ther was lu’gent in her 
lamentations and her prayers: '.the Conqueror relented,; like 
'AcMlleSj he gave up the dead body' of his fallen foe ., to a 
parent’s supplications ; and' the' remains, of Bling liaroid were 
deposited with' regal honours ill Waltham Abbey.' : 

On Hliristmas-day of the same year, William the Conqueror 
■was crowned- at London, King' of Elngiand. 


CHAPTEE' Vi . 

', JOAN .of: arc’s victory- over, the 'ENGLISH at ORLEANS,,' 
A.D. ." 14-29 

„*'* -'Tlie-eyes of all Europe were turned towards this scene ; where, it was reasonably 
supposed, tlie 'French were to make -their last stand for maintaining the independence 
of tiieir muiiarchy and the riglits of their -sovereign.”— HUMS. 

Seldom, has- the extiiiction of ' a nation’s iiidependence ap- 
peared' 'more inevitable than Avas the case in France, when 
,the,.E'nglish: invaders completed' their lines round France appears 
Orleans, 'about- four himdred ' and '.eighty years 
ago. A- series ' of dreadful defeats had thinned the chivalry of 
Fkaii'ce, and daunted the .spirits of her ' soldiers. A foreign 
king ' h-adkbeeii proclai^^^^ her. capital; and foreign armies 
of tde 'bravest 'vetera.ns,-. and.’ -led- by .the - ablest captains then 
known ill 'the ,w the fairest portions of her terri- 
tory. Worse to lier.:e fierceness euid the strength 

of her foes were the factions, the vices, and the crimes of her 
o'wui.,. chiidren. .. .He native, prince w-.as.R’-'. dissolute trifler, stained 
with the assassination of the most powerful noble of the land, 
■:W.hos8'.son,, in 'revenge, had -.leagmed.'- himself with the enemy. 
Many .more,, of, her, nobility, many .''-of -'her,, prelates, her magis 
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trates, and rulers, had sworn fealty to the Siigiisli king. The 
condition of 'Lhe peasantry, amid .the general, prevalence' of 
anarchy and brigandage,,. which were added to the customary 
devastations : of;' contending, armies, was wretched beyond the 
power.of language to. describe. The sense of terror and snfFer- 
ing seemed to have extended itself even to the brute creation. 

Ill the autuiiin"df ' 1428 -'the 'English, . who' were ' already; 
masters of all France north of the^ Loire, prepared their forces' 
for'the conquest of" the southern provinces, which yet adhered' 
to the cause '.of the Dauphin. ' The ' city of 'Orleans, '.on the 
banks of that' river, was looked upon as the' last; stronghold of 
the French national party. If the English coiikl once obtain 
possession of it, their victorious progress through the . residue 
of the kingdom seemed free from any serious obstacle. ■ Ac- 
cordingly, the Earl of Salisbury, one of the bravest and most 
experienced of the English generals, who had been trained' 
under Henry Y, marched to the attack of . the ali-importaiit ; 
city; and, after reducing several places of iiife,rior coiisequence' 
in the neighbourhood, appeared with his army before .its. .'walls.', 
on the i2th of October, 1428. 

The city of Orleans itself was on the iiortli ; side of the ' Loire, 
but its suburbs extended far on the southern side, and a strong. 
Position of bridge connected them- with the town. A, fortili.ca- ' 
Orleans. whicli ill mod 61,0 military phi'Ese would be tei'ined ' 

a tete-du-pont, defended the bridge-head on the southern side, ' 
and two towers, called the Toiirelles, were built on the bridge 
itself, where it rested on an island at a little distance from the 
t§te-d,ii-j)ont. Indeed, 'the solid masonry of the bridge teiTiii- 
nated at the Toiirelles; and the coinmiinicatioii, thence v'ith 
the t^te-dii-pont on the .southern shore was by Tiieans of a 
drawbridge.' The .Tourelles -and the'' tMe-dinpoiit formed to- 
■gether a strong -fortified, post, capable,, of, m-ontaining a garrison 
of -considerable strength; and so 'lo.ng as this was in possession 
of the Orleannais, tlie'y ..could .'Conira uni cate freely, with the 
southern provinces, the inhabitants of which, like the Orlean- 
nais themselves, supported '' the cause of their Dauphin against 
the foreigners. Lord Salisbury rightly judged the capture of 
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the Toiirelles; to. /be..tlie 'most-H step towards the rediic- 

tioii of the city, itself. ' Accordingly- lie directed his principal 
operations against- this postj.' and ., after ' some severe repulses 
he carried the Ton relies' by storm., on the -23rd of October. 
The French, however, -' broke -down. the. part ' of the bridge 
v/hich was nearest to the north bank, . and thus rendered a 
direct assault from"' the ' Tour eiles- upon the^ city impossible. 
But the possession of . this post. enabled the English to -distress 
the town greatly by a -battery of cannon which they planted 
there, and -'which' commanded some of the principal streets. 

It has been observed by Hume, that this is the, first siege 
ill which any important use appears to ■ have been made of 
artillery. And even at Orleans both besiegers and The first 
besieged seem to have employed their cannons siege, 

iiiore.as instruments of destruction against their enemy’s mm, 
than as engines of demolition against their enemy’s walls and 
wmrks. The efficacy of cannon in breaching solid masonry 
was taught Europe by the Turks, a few years afterwards, at 
the memorable siege of Constantinople. In our French wars, 
as in the wars of the classic nations, famine ivas looked on as 
the surest weapon to compel the submission of a ivell-walled 
town; and the great object of the besiegers was to eftect a 
complete circumvallation. The great ambit of the walls of 
Orleans, and the facilities which the river gave for obtaining 
succour and supplies, rendered the capture of the place by 
this process a matter of great difficulty. Nevertheless, Lord 
Salisbury, and Lord Suffolk, who succeeded him in command 
of the English after his death by a cannon-ball, carried on the 
necessary works with great skill and resolution. Six strongiy- 
fortihed posts, called bastilles, Avere formed at certain intervals 
round the town; and the purpose of the English engineers 
was to draw strong lines between them. During the winter 
little progress was made with the entrenchments, but when 
the spring of 1429 came, the English resumed their works 
:with: activity; the communications betwee.n -the ^city. -and the 
country became more difficult, and the approach of ■want began 
already to be felt in Orleans. 
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The besieging force also fared liardlj’ for sto!-es zrd pro- 
visioiiSj until relieved hj tlie efiects of a brilliant vietory 
whicli Sir Jobn Fastolfe, one of ilie best Engiisli geiioralsj 
gained at Bouvraij near OrleanSj a few daj^s after Ash 'Wednes- 
day, 1429. With only sixteen liiiiidred Bglitiiig nieii, Sir 
John completely defeated an army of Freiicli and Scots, four 
thousand strong, which ■ had ■ been collected for the purpose of 
aiding' the Orleainiais and harassing the besiegers. ' After this 
encounter, which seemed decisive!}'" to confirrii the superiority 
of the English in battle over their ad versaries, h’astolfe escorted 
large supplies of stores and food to Sirliolk’s camp,, and the 
spirits of the English rose to the highest pitch at the prospect 
of the speedy capture of the city before them, and the conse- 
quent subjection of all France, beneath their arms. 

The Orleannais now in their distress offered to surrender 
■the city into the hands of the Duke of Burgiiiidy, who, though 
The iiiiiaMtants the- ally of the English, was yet one ■■ of . their 
in despair. native prill CCS. ■ The Eegeiit Bedford refused 
these terms, and the speedy submission", of the city "to " the Eng- 
lish seemed inevitable. -. The Daiipliiii Charles,. .'wh.O'"Was,"now 
at Chiiion rrith his remnant of a court, despaired of niaiiifcaiii- 
■ifig .any longer the struggle for his crown; ■ and was only' 
prevented from abandoning the country by the more masculine 
spirit of his .-queen. Yet neither she, nor the' '.boldest of 
Charles’s captains, could have showui him Vv-liere to find re- 
sources for prolonging the rrar; and least of all could any 
human skill have predicted the quarter vrlieiice rescue wm to 
come to Orleans- and to France. 

In the village of Domremy, on the borders of Lorrm'ne, 
there w"as a poor peasant of the name of Jacques d’Arc, re- 
^ ^ spected in his station of life, and who had reared 

^ * a family in virtuous habits and in the practice of 

the strictest devotion. His eldest daugiitcr was named by 
her parents Jeannette, but she was called Jeanne by the 
French, which was Latinized into Joliaiiiuq and Anglicized 
into Joan. 

At the time when Joan first attracted attention she was 
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about eighteen years of age* She was of arsn;:icopt*h!a 

diftpositioiij which diligent ■.attention to the legends of saints 
and tales of fairies, aided hf thQ dreamy loneliness of her life 
wiiiie tending her father’s' : flocks, had made peculiarly prone 
to enthusiastic fervour. 7 At ; the ' same time she was eminent 
for piety and purity of soul, and for iier compassionate gentle- 
ness to the' sick .and the distressed. ■ 

The district where she dwelt had , escaped comparatively 
free from the '.ravages of war,. 'but the approach of roving bands 
of ', Biirgiindian. or English .troops, frequently spread terror 
through Domr4my. Once the village had been plundered . by 
some of dhese marauders, and Joan and her family had been 
driven from their home, and. forced to seek ' refuge for a time 
at..Neiilchateau. , The peasantry in Doinr^iny were principally 
attached to the House of Orleans and .the Dauphin.; "and' all ' 
the, .miseries which France- endured were there imputed- to,^ the 
^ Burg'ilndiaii , factio.ii and ..-Their allies.. . the ' .English, , ■ who - wei'e -- 
seeking to enslave iinhap.py France. . , 

Thus, from infancy to giiibood Joan h.ad hea,rd continually 
of ■ ' the- Woes of the war, and she had herself w^itnessed some of 
the' wretchedness that it caused. ' A feeling of -intense patriot- 
ism grew in her wdth her gro'wth. The. deliverance of France 
from the .English , "was the subject of her reveries by day and 
/her 'dreams by night. 'Blended- with these 'aspirations were-- 
reco,llections of the miraculous interpositions of Heaven in- 
■fav.oiir of the oppressed,, which she had learned from the legends 
of her Church. Her faith was ..undoubting;' her prayers were 
fervent. ‘SSlie feared- no- danger, for: she felt no sin”; and at 
..length she believed, herself .-to, have .received the supernatural 
inrpira lion -vYliich she sought. 

According to her own narrative, delivered by her to her 
merciless inquisitors in the time, of ' her captivity and approach- 
ing death, she wms about thirteen years old when jonm hears 
her revelations coniinenced. Her own 'words de- teaveniy voices, 
scribe them best: — “At the age. of -thirteen a voice from God 
came near to her to help her .in ruling herself, and that voice 
came'. to.,-., /her- '.about -The Four-- .of .noon, .in,- .summer-time, while „ 
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she was in lier father’s' garden. And she, had fasted the day 
hefore. And she heard the voice on her rightj in the direction 
of ^ the church; and' when she heard the voice she also saw a 
hriglit liglitv . Afterwards,' St. Michael and 'St. Margaret and 
St. Catherine appeared to Aer., : They were always in a halo 
of' glory; she. could .'see .that their heads'' were crowned with 
jewels: and she heard their' .voices, ' which were sweet and 
mild. She did not distinguish their arms or limbs. She heard 
them more frequently than she saw them; and the usual time 
when she heard them was w^hen the chiircli bells, were sounding 
for prayer. And if she was in the woods when" she heard 
them, she could plainly distinguish their voices drawing near 
to her. When she thought that she discerned the Heavenly 
Yoices, she knelt dowm, and bowed herself to the ground.. 
Their presence gladdened, her even to tears; and after they 
departed she wmpt because they had not taken her with ,'them , 
back to Paradise. They alwaj^s spoke soothingly to her. . They, 
told her that France W'Ould be. saved, and that she was to save 
it.” Such \vere the visions .and the Yoices that , iiioved , the 
spirit of the girl of thirteen; and as she grew" older they be-, 
came more frequent and. more" clear. ' At last the tidings . of 
the siege of Orleans reached- Domremy., ' Joan heard her parents 
and neighbours ■ talk of the. sufferings -of its population,, of the 
ruin w’hich its capture would bring on their lawdiil sovereign, 
and of the distress of the Dauphin and his court. Joan’s heart 
was sorely troubled at the thought of the fate of Orleans; and: 
her Yoices now ordered her to leave her home; ' and warned 
her that she was the instrument chosen by Heaven for clriviTig 
a'way the' English from .that . city, and for taking the Dauphin 
to be anointed .king at.'.Eheims. At length she informed her 
parents of- her 'divine .mission, '.and told them that she must go 
to . the Sire de 'Baudricourt,. ’who , commanded at Yaiicoiileiirs, 
and who was the appointed''' person,' to bring her into the pre- 
sence of ..the king, whom she -was, .to save. Neither the anger 
.nor the grief of her parents, .ivho said' that they would rather 
see. her '. drowned ".than -exposed to the , contamination of the 
camp, could move her.,- from', her purpose. One of her uncles 
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consented to take lier to Yaucoiile-Hrs, where I)e, Baiidricoiirt 
at first thought liervmady.and derided her; hut by degrees was 
:led to believes if not in her inspiration,' at least inher entliiisi- 
■ "asm and in its possible ■ utility to the' DaupMn’s' cause. 

The inhabitants Yaucouleurs Yvere compiete^ly won, over 
to her side, by the piety and devoutness' which she 'displayed, 
and; by her firm assurance in the truth of her iiiissioii. ' She 
told, them that it was G-oTs will' that . she slioiilcl go to the: 
king, and that no one but her could save the kingdom of 
France. She said that she herself would rather remain with 
her poor mother and spin; but the Lord had ordered her 
forth. The fame of ‘^The Maid^’, as she vras termed, the 
renown of her holiness, and of her mission, spread far and 
wide. . ■Baiidricoiirt sent her with an escort to Chiiion, where,, 
,the,,Daiiphiii Charles was dallying away liis time. , Her Voices, 
had, bidden' her assume the arms and the apparel of a, knight; 
and the wealthiest , inhabitants of , Vaucouleurs had vied with 
each other In ec|uippi.ng her with War-horse, armour, and 
sword. On reaching Cliinon she was, after some 'delay, ad- 
mitted, into the presence of the Dauphin. ■ Charles' designedly ,■ 
dressed himself far less richly than many of his courtiers were 
apparelled, and miiigied with them, when Joan was introL 
duced, in order to' see if the Holy Maid would address her 
exhortations to the wrong person. But she iiistaiitl'y singled ■ 
him, out, and kneeli.ng, before him, said, “Most noble Dauphin, 
the King of Heaven announces to. you by me, that you shall, 
be anointed and crowned king in the city of Eheirns, and that,', 
you"' shall be , liis vicegerent in France T His features may/ 
probably have been ,seen, by her previously in . portraits, or 
have -been described to -her by others; but sbe herself believed ,,„ 
,tha..t 'her,' Voices inspired-; her when she addressed the king,; ,,, 
a-nd'-, , the , report ' soon ■ spread -.abroad ,' that the Holy , Maid,;, had A 
found the king by" a miracle; and this, -with many other 
similar ruinours, augmented the renown and influence that 
'.she now ,,- rapidly, „ac€|uired. " ' 

;,',; ,'', ',The,, state of „pu.bIie" feeling, in .France was now., favourable to . 
an enthusiastic: belief in Divine'', in'terposition-, in 'favour of.,, the 
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party that bad hitherto been onsuccessM and oppressed. 
''The humiliations which ha-d befallen the French royal fairiily 
Helicons condition BoMlity wmrc looked on as the just jiiclg- 

of Trance at time. ments of God upou them for their I'ice and 
impiety. The misfortunes that had come upon France as a 
nation were believed to have been drawn down by national 
sins. ' The English, who had been the instriinieots of Heaven’s 
wrath against France,; seemed now by their pride , and cruelty 
to he fitting objects of it tlieiiiselves. France; in., that , age wus 
a profoundly religions country.. There was ignorance, there 
v/as. superstition, there was bigotry; but there 'W’as Faith — a 
Faith that itself worked true miracles, even W'liiie it believed 
in unreal ones.. At this time, also, one of those' devotional 
movements began among the cleigy in ' France, 'vvhicli' from; 
time to time occur in , national Chiirclies, , wuthout • it being'' 
possible for the historian to assign any adecfuate human, cause ' 
for their immediate date or extension. Numberless, friars and " 
priests traversed the .rural districts ■ and towns ,of ' France,''' 
preaching to the people that thej^ must seek' from. Heaven, a.- 
deliverance from' the ,p)iilages' of the, soldiery,. and the'' insolence"' 
of the foreign oppressors. '. The idea of' a 'Providence- that 
ivorks only - by general laws' was ''wholly . alien to the; feelings. ' 
of the "age. . ' Ev'ery' political, event,, as .well as every" iiatiiral ' 
phenomenon, wvas believed to be the imiaediatc result of .a 
special mandate of God. This led to the "belief that iiis holy 
angels and saints over e constantly employed in executing His 
commands and mingling in the aifa,.irs O'f men.. The Ghurcli 
encouraged these feelings: and at the same time sanctioned 
the concurrent popular' belief that' hosts of , evil spirits were 
also ever actively interposing in the current of earthly events, 
with -whom sorcerers and wn'zards could league themselves, 
and thereby obtain tbe exercise of supernatural power. 

Thus all things favoured the influence which Joan obtained 
both over friends and foes. The Frencli nation, as well as the 
English and the Burgundians, readilj^ admitted that super- 
human beings inspired her: the only question v;as, whether 
these beings were good or evil angels; -wlietlier she brought 
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, ' iier, ; ^^airs : irom'.'" lieaveiij ■ of ' . blasts frora ; liell : Tliis 
:C|U0stioii seemed to' ker couiitrymeii'to'be decisively settled in' 
lier by tlie^ austere sanctity of ber' life, by tlie^ iioliness 

: ' of lier coiiyersation but^' ■ still- mores :hy \ her exemplar j atten- 

to all the services and rites of 1116 Ciiiircla. The Dauphin 
at-'firstTeared the -in] Blight-, be done to his cause if he 

- had laid Mniself open to the charge of -- having leagued himself 
■with a, sorceress. Eveiy imaginable test, therefore, ywas- .re- 
■sorted to' in : order to set Joan's orthodoxy and purity beyond 
.siispieioiL At last Charles and his advisers felt safe in accept- 
irig her services' as those of a true and virtuous daughter of 
the Holy Cliurck 

It is indeed probable that Charles' himself, and some of .Ms 
:c'oiin'selloi'%' ' -m have ■suspected Joan of' being a ' mere' en- 
thusiast-;'' and it i-s- ce'rtaiii .that Diinois, and others of ,tb'e- best 
■■ge-neials,.' too.k' '"-conside-rable latitude 'in ob'eying,, or/ deviatiiig,- 
TiO'im the liiiit'tary/o.iMea-s- she ga,ve. - But O'ver' the 'mass' -of . 
the - people , and -, the soldiery, ■ her influe'nce ' was ' . imborifidedr 
While- - 'Charles .and Jiis doctors of theology, -'.aiid.,,coii!h ' ].adm^^ 
had,, bee'll deliberating' as to recognizing ; or ' disiiiissing. The 
Maid, a' co'risiderable period had passed away, d'liring.' wdiieh 
a siiiali army, the last gleanings, as it seemed, of the'E'nglish ' 
.swDfd, had been assembled at Blois, under Diiiiois, La Hire,.:' 
Xaiotrailies, and ' other .chiefs, wdio to their natural - val'o.iir 
•were now, begi'iini'ng.-to, umte the wisdom -.that is taiiglit -hy ' 
ffi:isiortiiiie., - It was resolved to send'; Joan with' this lorce- a'iid 
a: convoy of ' provisions'- to Orleans, .; . The distress of .that, , city ,' 
..had now become '..urgent. --.-.But .the I' com-in uni cation .with '''.the' ■ 
open, 'couii try ' wiis not cut ' off; the OrIeaiiiiais., had 

■heard of the. Holy Maid, whom ''Providence had rMsed,;iip'Tor-' 
their.', cleli.'veimncei'.'aiid. 'their niesseiigers urgently, implored ■ the ■ 
:Daiiph.in,'.,'to''..,seiid. .'lie'r t'o/ 'them ; wi'tho'ut ■ delay. .. 

Joan appeared at the camp at Blois, clad in a new suit of 
brilliant wiiite armour, mounted on a stately black ivarJiorse, 
and; with m la,!ice in .her' right 'hand, wvhich /she -'had, .: . 

learned to wield with skill and grace. Her head 
was iiiihelmeted ; so that all could behold her fair and expres- 
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sive features, lier deep-set and earnest ej^es, and lier long 
black hair, wMcli was parted across her forehead, and bound 
by a ribbon : behind her back. . She wore at her side a- small' 
battle-axe, and the consecrated sword, marked on the' blade 
with five crosses, wdiich had -at her bidding been taken for her' 
from the shrine' of St. Catherine at Fierbois. : A page ' Carried 
her banner, which she had caused to be made , and "embroidered 
as her Yoiees enjoined. It was white sati'n, strewn with' fieiir- 
de-lis ; and on it were the words 'J HESiis Mama ”, ' and the 
representation of the Saviour in liis glory. Joan afterwards 
generally bore her banner herself in battle; she said that 
though she loved her sword much, she loved her banner forty^ 
times as much ; and she loved to carry it because it could not 
kill anyone. 

Thus accoutred, she came to lead the troops of France, who^ 
looked with soldierly admiration on her well-proportioned and " 
upright figure, the skill with which she managed her war-', 
horse, and the easy grace with which she handled her weapons." 
Her military education had been- short,' but she .liad availed' 
herself of it well. She had also the good sense to ,■ interfere',' 
little Avith the manoeuvres of the troops, leaving those things 
to Dunois,- and others wdiom, shC' had ,tlie discernment' tO' 
recognke as the best officers , in the camp. Her , tactics in 
action were simple enough. ■ As she herself described' it— ■ 
used to say to them, ^ Go boldly in among the, E'nglish and' 
then I used to go boldly in myself”. Such, as she told, her 
inquisitors, was the only spell she used; and it was one of 
po'wer. "But while interfering little with the military disci-' ■ 
pline of the troops, in all matters of nioiM discipline 'she' wa,. s'' ' 
inflexibly strict. All the abandoned followers of the camp 
were driven aivay. She compelled both generals and soldiers 
to attend regularly at confessional: Her chaplain and other 
priests marched wdth the armj^ under her orders ; and at every 
halt, an altar was set up and the sacrament administered. 
No oath or foul language passed -without piinishrnent or 
censure. Even the roughest and most hardened veterans 
obeyed her. They put off for a time the bestial coarseness 
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which had grown on them during a life of bloodshed and 
rapine; tliej felt that they must go forth in a new spirit 
to a new career^ and acloiovfledged the beauty of the holi- 
ness in whieh the heaven-sent Maid was leading them to 
, certain ■ victory. . . ■ ■■' ' ■ 

.loan marched from Blois on the 25th of April with a 
convoy of provisions for Orleans, accompanied by Diiiiois, ■ La 
iiire, and the other chief captains of the French; and on the 
" evening of the 28tli they approached the town. ' In the words 
of the old chronicler iiall: ^^The Englishmen, perceiving that 

■ 'tliGy within could not long continue for faute of ^ntaile and 

r kopte not their watclie so diligently as thei Avere 

accustoiaed, nor scoured now the couptrey environed as tliei 
before had ordained. Whiclie negligence the citizens shut in 
perceiving, sente worde thereof to the French captaines, which 
with' Fucelle in the dedde tyiiie of the iiiglite, and iii' a greate 
rayuc and tbiiiidere, with all their vitaile and artillery entered 
.into the citle.'' , 

When it was day, the Maid rode in solemii procession 

■ through the city, clad in complete armour, and mounted ' on ' 
a wvhite horse. , Dimois was by her side, and ail the bravest 
knights of her a,rmy and of the garrison followed in her train. 
The whole population thronged around her; and men, women, 
and children' strove to touch her garments, or her banner, or 
her charger. • ■ They poured forth blessings on her, whom they 
already considered their deliverer. In the words used by two 
of 'til cull afterwards bef^^^ the tribunal wvhich reversed the 

. ■sentence, but could ■ not restore the .life of the Virgin-martyr 
rf France, “ the people of Orleans, when they first saw her in 
* tlieir city, tlioiigiit that it was an angel from heaven that had 
come down to save them'’. Joan spoke gently in reply to 
tlieir acclamations and addresses. She told them to fear God, 
and trust in Him for safety from the fury of their enemies. 
She first went to the principal church, where Te Betm was 
clianted; and then she took up her abode in the house of 
Jacques Boiirgier, one of the principal citizens, and whose 
wife 'was a matron of good repute. She refused to attend 
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a splendid biiiquet wlrlcli liacl been proYidecl for lieiq and 
passed nearly all ner time in prayer. 

'' W known by the English that llie Maid was in 

OiieanSj their minds were not less occupied about her than 
Ejigiish rcijfard Blind s of tliose ill tlic City; bnt it vras in 

her as \utch. ^ different spirit. The English believed in 
her supernatnivil mission as firmly as the Ereiieli did ; but they 
tlionght her a sorceress ^.vlio had come to overthrow them I'sy 
her enebaotoieiits. An old propheeVj vrliich told that a diuiist] 
from Lorraiiie was to save France, had long been ciirrciit; and 
it. was known and ap}>Iied to Jorai by foreigners as well a,s by 
the iiali\es. For nionblm the English had heard of the coming 
Maid; and the tales of mii'iicles which she was said to have 
wrought had been Ifstcncd to by the rough j^eoiueri of the 
English camp vritli anxious curicHity and secret awe. She 
had sent a herald to the English generals before she 
marched for Orleans; and he had siiniiiioued the English 
gciienils ill tlio name of the M’ost Bigh to give up to 
the Maid who was sent by Idcniven, the keys of the 
French cities wliicli they had v/roisgfnliy taken : and he 
also solemnly adjured the Engbsli troops, wdiellier archors, 
or men of the companies of war, or gentlemen, or other's, 
wlio vrere before the city of Orleans, to depart thence to 
their homes, under peril ox being visited by tlie judgment of 
(bod. Oil her arrival i.*! Orleans, Joan sent auotlier similar 
'message; but the English sc^.ifcda'G herficm tlicir lowers, and 
threatened to burn her lie!n.Id;s. 81io de'lerinnjed, before she 
shed the blood of the besieges s, to repeat ihe wnriiiig with her 
own \oieo; aiiJ accordingly she uiounled , uc of diC bvfdovaab 
of the town, which ’was within hearing of the Toiiivllea; and 
thence she spoke to the English, and bade tliem depart, oLiirr- 
wise they rrould meet vritli shame and wc e. 8ir Tv ill lain 
(dladsdale (whom the French caJl Ghfchlas) commanded the 
EiiMish DOst at the Tou.iellerL and lie and auotlicr ih-vlisli 
ofilcer replied hy bidding ivsv go home and keep her cov;s, and 
by nbrM jeslx E""! br-v gB g" 

into her eyes. Bug though tLo Eiigiish Baneux i riotnl 
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Ijlie' effect prociucedvon.tlieir.arniy fey loan’s presence in Orleans 
was proved four days '.■after' lier '.arrival j- wlien^ oii the approach 
; of reiiiforeenients'^ a tlie.' town, Joan and La Hire 

.marclied out to meet them, and escorted the long train of pro- 
. ::¥isioh wagTiiits/s Orleans, ..between the 'bastilles of the 

■/English, ' 'w bo cow-ered- behind "their' walls, instead of eharging 
fiercely and fearlessly, ' as had been their wont; oil' any French 
■band that dared, to show' itself 'with in reach. 

Tims far. '.she had prevailed 'wntlioiit striking a blow; but the 
tioie .wms .now come to test her courage amid the horrors of 
actual siaiigliter. , On the afternoon of the day on which she 
' had escorted the 'reinforcements into the city,- wliile she was. 
.resti'iig' fatigued at hom-e, Duiiois. had seized an ■ advantageous 
opportunity -of attacking the English bastille of ,St. Loup,:' and; 
a, fierce assault of' .the Orleannais had been made o,ll 'itJ■wh^cIl .- 
- the; Eng!i's,ii'',gaiTi'soh' of the; fort stiibbo'rnly .res.is't-ed. : Joan,' was;: 
,ro-iised '"'by 'a' so'und '.wdiich... she. ' believed ■ to be, 'that/ ofJher 
-Hea'venly : Voices-; she ' called for her .arms .and' 'horse,';'. and,, 
qiiickijr" equipping- herself, she niounted to ride off* -to wdiere ,' 
,:the 'fight "was . .raging. In her haste she had forgotten her ' 
ba:iiner;/ she rode .back, and, without dismounting, had it' given ■ 
to lie:r, froiii the window, and then she galloped' to the gate . 
■W'hence.'.tiie sally had' 'been made. On her way she met some' 
-of the wounded Fren'cli vrlio had -been ■.carried back, from the -' 
fight. -“'Ha.k’' she exclairned, t'fl iie.ver ■ can. see ' French blood 
fl,o'w, with out 'm,y,', hair standing- on end.” , She rode'oiit'of the',, 
.-ga'tfi, ,. and', 'met , the -'tide of. her ' .countrymen, who /had, ,;been,';. 
■repulsed,- fi-oin' ■ the ■'■ English -fort, .'-a'n.d .. v/ere , 'flying, back , to . 
'Gidean,B':'.in ',''co'n'fe^ '.'-■ At the .sightmf ' the Holy, . Maid; -'and,. 

■ her - .ban ner '..tliey 'rallied, ■ and . ren e.wed - the . assault. ^ ,' ■ Joan, ,- rode : , 
-:,fo,rwa'iTl;at-, 'tlieir ' head',., waving .her '.banner, and ;'G.he'eri,ng. tlieni'-' , 
.on. The E,ngiisli" quailed at what 'they; '. believed,.- , to,'; . be 
charge of .hell ; . St. Loup.- was .-stormed, .-and -its' defe.iiders put ..to':; " 
the sword, except some few, whom Joan succeeded in saving. 
All her woman’s gentleness returned when the combat was 
over. It wris the first time that she had ever seen -a' battle- " 
field, She wept at the sight of so many blood-stained and 
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mangled . corpses'.;-' and her ■ tears flowed doubly wdieii, - she 
reflected that they -were the bodies of Christian men who 
had died wdthout confession. 

" ' The next day wa>B Ascension-day, and it was passed -by Joan 
in prayer. Button the following morrowAtiras resolved -by 
the chiefs of the garrison to attack the English forts , on the 
south of the river. For this purpose they crossed the river in 
boats,- and aiter some severe fighting, in which the Maid wuis 
wounded in- the heel, both the English bastilles of the Augustins 
and St. Jean de Blanc ivere captured. The Tourelles -were now 
the' only post wdiich the besiegers held on the south of the 
river. But that post w^-as formidably strong, ■ and by its com- 
mand of the bridge . it was the key to the deliverance of 
Orleans. It was known that a fresh English army was ap- 
proaching under Fastolfe to reinforce the besiegers, ' and 
should that army arri've while the Tourelles were yet in the, 
possession of their comrades, there 'Was great peril of all the 
advantages which the French had gained being iiuliined, and 
of the siege being again actively carried on. 

It was resolved, therefore, by the French, to 'assail" the, 
Tourelles at once,, while -the ■ entliusiasiii uThich , the ' presence 
. and -the heroic valour of the M'aid had created- wuas 
Or! All’s re- at its height. - ■ Blit the eoterprise w^as difficult. The 
solved on, , the tete-dii-pont, or laridivard bulwark, :()f 

the Tourelles ■was steep and high; and Sir John Gladsdale 
occupied this all-important fort wdtli five hmidred archers and 
men-at-arms, who were the very flower of tlic English army. 

Early in the morning of the 7th of May some thousands of 
the best French troops in Orleans heard -mass and attended the 
confessional by Joan’s ' orders.; and then, ' cmssiiig,' the. .river 
in boats, as on the preceding day, they assailed the bulwark 
of the Tourelles, ‘^wuth light hearts and heavy hands”. But 
Gladsdalc’s men, encouraged by their bold and skilful leader, 
made a resolute and able de-fence. The hlaid planted her 
banner on the edge of the fosse, and then, springing down 
into the ditch, she placed the first ladder against the ■wall, 
cTiid began to mount. An English archer sent an arrow at her, 
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•v/'iifli pierceil her eorslefc 'and wouiided her .seveieljrbetiveeii 
iho eeck and shoulder. ' ■ She fell bleeding from the ladder; and' 
tile English were leaping down 'from the wall' to capture herj 
but her followers' bore ier off. - She was . camec! to th^^^ 
and laid upon the grass; her''' armour .was taken ofiV'^nd' the 
anguish of her vfoiind.and the 'sight of her 'blood made liewat 
iirst tremble and , weep. But ber ' coniideiice in her celestial 
■mission ' soon returned: her patron saints 'seemed to stand 
before her and reassure her. She sate up and drew the 
arrow, out with her own hands.. Some of the soldiers' who 
stood by wished to stanch the blood, by saying a charm over the 
wound; but' she forbade them, saying that she did not wish to 
be cured by mihallowed means. ' She had the wound dressed 
with a 'little oil, and then, bidding her confessor ■ come ' to ■ her, 
:slie .betook herself to- prayer. ■ 

Iit ''Alie ' ,iiieaEwhile, the English in the ,, bulwark ' of "' the, 
Toiirelles had ■ repulsed the . oft-renewed' . efforts of ' the French 
to scale the wall. ■ Dunois, who commanded the' assailants, was 
at' last discouraged, and gave orders for a retreat to be sounded. ; " 
Joa'ii sent for him and the other generals, and implored, bhem" 
not to.. despair. ^bBy my G-od,’’ she said to them, '^\yoii shall 
soon enter in there. Do not doubt it. When ,you see my 
banner wave again up to. the wail, to your' arms again! the 
fort is yours. 'For the present rest' a little, and take some food 
and clririk.” ^^They did. so,”, says the old chronicler ^ of the . 
siege, f‘for they" obeyed ..her marvellously.” The :, faintness' 
caused by her wound . had no.w passed off, and she headed 
the French ill another ; rush , against the bulwark. The 
English, who had thought her slain, were alarmed at her 
reappearance; while the French pressed furiously and fanatic- 
ally forward. .A Biscayan soldier was carrying Joan’s banner. 
She had told the' troops that directly .the' banner'' touched '..the...,', 
w'all they should enter.'' ^ The Biscayan wnived the banner for- 
ward from the edge of the. fosse, and touched the wall with it; 
and then all the ■French ''host' .swaiuued'.mad,ly up' the ladders ' 
That .,BOW were. 'rai.se'd,, in''aIl.'.d.irectioii'S": 'against , the . English . fort. . ; 

, At. this crisis ." the efforts: ,of ^ the. Englisli'. ,garrisoii were distracted ,, 
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lijr an attack from another quarter. The French troops wir 
had been left in. -.Orleans had placed some pi 
broken part of the bridge, and advanced across tiieiii to tlie 
assault of the Toiirelles on the northern side. Cdadsdale 
resolved to withdraw his men from the landward biiiwark, 
and concentrate his whole force in the Tourellcs themselves. 
He "was passing for this purpose ' across the drawbridge that 
connected the Toiirelles and the tete-du-poiit, vrlien Joan, who 
by this time had scaled the 'wall of the - bulwark, called out to 
hixii, ‘hSurrend'er, surrender, to the' King' of Heaven! All, 
Glacidas, you have foully ivronged me with your words, but 
I have great pity on your soul a.!id the souls of your iiiend^- 
The Englishman, disdainful of her siimiiioiis, ivas stridiiig on 
across the drawbridge, vflien a cannon-shot from the, tO'Wii.' 
carried it awajq and Glad sdaie perished in the water that .ran,' 
beneath. After his fall, the reinriaiit of tl]e.E.iigi!sl3-a'ba'ndoiie{i 
all further resistance. Three hundred of them had been- killed' 
in the battle, and two hundred were made prisoners. 

.The, :broken.. arch was speedily '..r.epaired - by tlie'^ exulting ; 
Oiieannais:. . and Joan ■ made her '■"triuinphal 're-ent!‘y' the 
city by the l^ridge-vtliat had so. long 'been, clo-sed.-v Every- church ■ 
in Oriean's.ra'iig'.oiit its gratiila-ting 'peal ; and tlirougliout the 
night -the" :sou lids .of rejoicing- echoed, and the bonfires 'bla^;ed 
up from the city. But in the lines and' forts' 'which the 
besiegers yet retained on the iiorthe.rn .shore there was 
anxious watching of the generals, aiirl there was .desponding 
gloom among the soldiery. Even 'Talbot now counselled 
retreat. On the following iiiorniiig, the' Orleamiais, from 
tlieir walls, - saw the .great forts called LoiidoiA^ and 
Lawrence^’ in fiames; and vritnessed their inva,ders busy in 
destroying ; the- 'stores and iTHinitions v/’liieli Iiad been relied 
on ior ' the destruction of Orleans. Blov/ly and sullenly the 
-English army' .retired-; -but not before it bad drawn up in 
battle array - Opposite to the - city, . as if to challenge the gar- 
rison to an en conn -ter. The French troops were eager to go 
out and attack, but Joan forbade it. The clay iras Sunday. 
“In the name of GodT she said, “let them depart, and let lis 
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* j* to God/’ G'je Gd ih - uod f ^’-1 

Ir'ooi lAde. n% but 2ict for tie s! edding of uJuccl ' dici p . . 
ill ' soleiiiii round ilie city walls; and tlieiA whils 

, tlieiid'retiiiiig’ eneinies were jet in sight, they knelt in tlianlcs- 
giving to Clod for the deliverance which ^ He had vouchsafed 

: Wlieri' ' Charles had ■. been 'a-noiii ted HGing of France, Joan 
believed that her mission was accompli shed. And in truth' 

the delivera.nce'of France from the Eoglisli, though The DaujAm 
not completed for many years afterwards, ivas then 
ensured. The cereiaony of a royal coroiiatioii and aiioiiitmeiit 
was not ill those days', regarded as a mere costly formality. It 
was believed to confer . the sanction and the grace of heaven 
upon .the. prince, who. had previously ruled with mere human 
aiitliority.,: ■ .Thenceforth he ivas the Lordts An 01.11 ted. ' ’Mere- 
over,'. one of the 'difficulties that had, previously lain in" 'the 'way 
of, 'i]!iaB,y. Freiichioen" when'. called ; 0.11 'to sii,p.po.rt. Gliarles 'VII :was'' 
iiow 're.,iiio'ved. He had 'been . piibli.cly stigmatized, even by liis 
";"p'wn' pare-nts, as no true son of the royid race . of ''Fraiice. ; ' ,T!ie^ 
c|«'ee'.iMiiotlier, . the English, and the pa.rtisaiis of ..B'lirgfiiidj, 
called him the' Pretender to the title of Dariphi.ir’'’;' b'ufc those : 
wliO' had been led to doubt bis legitiaiacy, were cured of their ' 
scepticism by the victories of the Holy Maid, and, by the. fiilflh 
men't' of Tier . pledges.- They thought , that heaven had boW' 
declared 'itself in favour 'of' G'liaiTeS''. as '’ the true iieir of' ths 
cro'wn of St. Louis';.' a'nd the tales'about Iiis being spiirioiis. were 
thenceforth regarded' as : mer'e.' English ; calumnies. AVitii Ahis 
,'st,rGng. ' tide . of /national feeling .in ,;'his . favour, wi'fcli vietorioHS' 
;g,(va erals. a^iid him, .and. a dispirited and divided 

: enemy before' him., lie could not,' fail to conquer; though his own 
'im'prudeiice: a misconduct,- and' the 'Stubborn valour: which ' 
.s'ome ' of the English " s'till displayed, .prolonged tlie war in . 
prance .'H.early,. to .the., .ti'm,e/W'li..en' 'the,', civil war of tlie.- Poses, 
hr.oke out iii,',E.j}g'lan'd, -and'-’-'ensured for .France qieace and repose. .' 

. Joan,:, 'knelt hef ore ' th e . new-crow.n'ed, king in the 'eatliedrai of '. 
Rlieiiiis, and shed tears of joy. ..'’'She .said that she had then 
l.iiMled' ' the^''W the Lord -’h.ad.: commanded' her. 'The 
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young girl now asked for tier disnussal. She uislied to i-etum ■ 
to her peaSeaiit hoRiCj to tend her pareiit s liocics Egsjiij, anci to 
live at her own will in her native vilkge. £he"liad ahvajs 
believed that her career would be a short one. But Charles 
, his captains were loth to lose the , presence of one who liad 
such an influence upon the soldiery and the people. They per- 
suaded her to stay with the army. She still showed the same 
biaveiy and zeal for the cause of France. She v/as as feri’ei'ft 
as , before hi- her prayers, and as exeioplary in all relio;ious 
duties. She still heard her Heavenly Voices, but she ncuv no ' 
longer thought herself the appointed ininister of heaven to lead 
her countrymen to certain victory. Our acliiiiratiori for her ' 
ooiiiagc and patriotism ought to be increased a li ii ii d red - fold ■ 
by her conduct throughout the latter part of her careeiV amid ■■ 

: da,ngers against wdiich she no longer believed herself ’to be , 
diviiie,ly secured. Indeed, she believed herself doomed to > 
perish in little more than. a year] but, she still 'fought , oil ' ' 
as resolutely, if not as exultingly as ever. 

, She was taken prisoner in a, sally from C/0,Bipiegi:ie, ' on the.' 
24,th of ,Sfay,.a.nd was imp,risoned by the ,Burgi2ndiaiiS'.':first' at,. 
gpture;of,.. -^Tras, „ and then- at a place called Grotoy, '''on .the' 
FI emisli. coast, until .Noveiiibe,!, when, for payment' 
of a large sum of money, she was given up to the English, 
and taken to Eouen, which was then their main stronghoM iA 
France. o . 


OHAPTEE YII 

THE DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH AKJLADA, A.D. 1688. 

“In that niemorahle year, when the dark oload satiierod roKnd oar coasts vhen 
Europe stood by m tolul suspense to behold what should be the result of that cleat 
east in the game of human pcmtics, what the cruft ol rumie, the power of riiiiin the 
goiuiis of Famese, could achieve against the islaiid-iiuoen, with 1 ki- Erakts and Ot’dL 
TOl. i* p! 220'*”^' faith and English nanio.’’— H aiLsIH, Const . Hist.’, 

On the afternoon of the 19th of July, a.d. 1588, a eroup of 
English captains was collected at the Bowling Greeiron ihe 
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. ■Hcie: at liave never before or since 

,: beeii broiiglit togetlierj even .at that favoiirite miistering-place 
heroes of tha'"Eritisii navj.b There was Sir The aciBiimis 
; Eraiieis Drake, the/ first EngMsh circumnavigator of 
vtlie globe, the teiToir- of..'- eveiy.- Spanish coast in the Old World 
,, and :tlie New; there v/as. Sir J.ohii Hawkins, the rough veteran 
of 111 an j a daring voyage on the .'African and American seas, 
and; of rn any a desperate battle; there was Sir Martin Fro-; 
bislier, o'ne of the 'earliest .explorers of the Arctic seas in search' 
of that North-West Passa.ge which is still the darling object of. 
England’s boldest mariners ; there was the ' high-ad niiral of ' 
England, Lord Howard of Effingham, prodigal of all things in 
his country’s cause, and. who had recently had the noble daring, 
to re.fiise to dismantle part of the fleet, though the queen 'had 
sent him '. orders to do so, in consequence of an exaggerated 
report' that the enemy had- been driven back and shattered 'by,' 
a storm. . Lord Howard- (whom contemporary 'writers 'describe ; 
as' being, of a wise and noble courage, . skilful in, s,ea matters, 

, wary and provident, 'and of' great esteem among'''the:'';'S.ail 0 rs)’' 
resolved to risk his sovereign’s anger, and to. '.keep the.' ships 
afloat at his own charge, rather than that England should 'run.' 
'the peril of, losing their protection. 

.Another of . our Elizabethan sea-kings, Sir Walter Eaieigh, ' 
was at that time commissioned ' to raise and' ecjuip the land- '■ 
forces" "of CoriiwMI; but, as' he was also' commander . of Ply- 
iiioutli, we may .well believe that he. must 'have availed himself 
of the opportunity ,of consulting' ,witli the lord-admiral and 
other high officers which ' -was offered by the English fleet 
putting into that port-;, and we 'may look on Ealeigii as one .of . 
the: group that was '.assembled at the Bowling Green on the- 
Hoe., Many other'-bra've men and skilful mariners, besides 
the : chiefs wliose, names.', have" been mentioned, were there, 
;ei':i,,joyi:ng,,, with, , " true', ’ sailor-like ' iiierrim.ent, their temporary 
relaxation „from duty... ".In': the harbour lay the English fleet 
with which they had 'just' re to from, a cruise to Corunna 

in'. , search ' of ,, . information ■ . respecting, the - - real condition . and 
'iiiGvemeiits''of'''the, hostile". Armada. '"Lord , Howard .had ascer- . 
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taified that our enemies^ tlioiigh t&iupast-tost, irai'e still formid- 
ably strong; and fearing that part of tlieir fleet Eiiglit make 
for England in liis absence, iie bad burned back to tlie DeA’oii- 
sbire coast. He resumed bis station at PlyiiiOiitli, and waited 
there for certain tidings of the Spaniaid's approach, 

A match at bo\T]s v/as being plaj'^ed, in wliieh Brake and 
oilier high officers of the fleet were eng«‘ig€d, wlieii a 'nboll 
armed vessel was seen miming before the wind into riyiiiculli 
harbour, wdth all sails set. Her coin in an dor landed in liaste, 
and eagerly sought the place where tlic English 'lord-admiral 
and his captains were standing, fiis name was Fleming; he 
was the master of a Scotch p-wivateer; and he told the English 
officers that he had that morning seen the Spanish Ariiiada of 
the Cornish coast. At this escitiiig iiifcri:matioii,tlie, captains 
began to hurry down to the Vvater, and there wms a , shouting 
for ^the sliips^ boats : but Drake coolly checked his comrades, 
and insisted that the match should be played out. He said 
that there '.was plenty of time both to w'iri tlie 'game and beat 
the Spaniards. The best and bi-avest match that ever was 
scored was resumed a^ccordingly, Drake and bis friends aimed 
their last bowds with the same steady calculating coolness with 
which they v/ere about to point their guns. The winning cast 
•^yas made; and then they T/ent on board and prepared for 
action, with their hearts as light and their nerves as firm 
as they had been on the Hoe FovAmg Green. 

Meanwhile the messengers and sigr.als had been despatched 
fast and far through England, tc warn erxli town and village 
that the enemy had come at last. In every seaport tiierc was 
instant making ready by land and by sea; in every shire and 
every city there was instant mustering of horse anti 111:111. 
But England’s best defence then, as ever, was her fleet; and 
after rvarping laboriously out of Plymouth harbour against the 
wind, the lord-admiral stood westward uiidei* cosy sail, keeping 
an anxious look-out for the Annadsp the approach of which 
was soon announced by Coriiisli fishing-boats, and signals from 
the Cornish clilFs. 

The England of our own days is so strong, and the Sprain of 
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oiir owii days is so feeMOy-tliat'jtis not :possiljley witliout some 
r>3li8ction aiul caroj to compreliend the foil extent Engi^nci spam 
of tlie peril wliicli Engian.d'-tlien ran: irom tlie 
po^yer and the ambition of Spain, or to appreciate the import- 
ance of that crisis in the' Mstory of the world. We had then 
110 Indian or Coionml; Enqhrej,.. save. , the; feeble germs of our 
North American settlements, which ■ Ealeigli and Gilbert had 
recently planted. Scotland was a separate kingdom; a.iid Ire- 
lam 1 w;;cs til on even a greater source of Weakness, and a worse 
nest of rebellion, than she has been in after-times. ' C^ueeri 
Elizabeth had found at her accession an encumbered revenue,' 
a divided peo.ple,' and an oiisuccessfal foreign wa-r, in .which 
'the last remnant of our possessio'iis in Erance had ' been lost ; 
,sli'8 had a.Iso , a, formidable pretender to her crown, whose,': 
'interests ''■were'^"faA^oiired by all the Eoixiaii Catiiolic''. powers; 

. and'^even some of her subjects were warped by r'eIigiou^,;,'lligp,i|y ', 
to', den,]?' her;. title, and 'to -look .on her as: an' heretical 
It' 'is 'true. 'tl'iat' during', the. year's ' of .her- reign which had" passed 
.away djefore . 'the attempted '-.invasion of 1588 ;s^e' h.ad ''iw.iv6d'. 

: 'the ■.co'mniercial prosperity, the national, spirit, aiid .tlie 'niitipTUil 
loyaltyof England.' 'But her ■ resources, ■ to cope '.vyitlibtlie , 
.. colossal power- of Philip II, still seemed most .sca,!i,ty ; and 'she 
had: ;|rot '-.a: foreign . a.lly, except the 'Dutch, who , ivere .' 

themselves , struggling ■ hard, and, as it seemed, . hopelessly, . to .- 
mamtam^ their re'yolt. against .Spain, 

; On -the , other hand, Philip .11. iras absolute master of- .ah.' 
empire , so ., ..superior to the - other '.'states -of the., w'orld in . .extent,,, 
in' resources,: - and especially ' in; military 'and naval. 1- 

.fo'.rceSa as , to make -the- 'project... of 'enlarginsi: that advantages. 

....... t VI) liesoiirces. - 

empire, ..into a .universal, monarchy .seem a p,eri8ct!y 
l'easi:ble ':'sche.me; ; and Philip -had - both .the anibi'tioii'.' to 'form... 
'^'t.h'at '-project, .'.and .the 'resolution to devote .all his. :eiied:g.ies,.' arid ' . 
:.al!.-:..hi's....^'iiieaii's, . to itS'.-..'realiza'tio'.n. .'''. Since',. the 'down'.fali':':of:,,'.,the 
..'Eoinaii ...empire,- ,no"'.'SUch .p-re'ponderating, . pc-w.er, had. ',e:xi.sted-.'.iii "' 

, 'fefae'^ w:orlci. . During- the. m.edigeval centuries ..-the chief European-. . 

■ kingdoms were slowly - mouldi'ng .them-selves-' out, of -the - fe.udai. ; 
chaos. And though their wars with each other were numerous 
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aoci' desperate, 'and several of ilieir respective kings figured for 
a time as ■ mighty conquerors, none of tlieiii in those times 

■ acquired ■' the ■consisteEcy and perfect organization which are 

■ requisite for a long-sustained career ' of ■ aggrandizement. After 

■ the: consolidation of the. great kingdoms, they for some time 
kept each other in mutual check": During the first half of the 
sixteenth century the balancing sj^'^steni was successfully prac- 
tised by European statesmen. But when Philip JI reigned, 
France had become so miserably weak through her civil wars 
that he had nothing to dread from the rival state, . which had 
so long curbed his father the Emperor Charles V. In Gler- 
many, Italy, and Poland he had either zealous' friends and 
d6})endants, or weak and divided enemies. Against the Turks; 
he had gained great and glorious successes,; and' he mightTook" 
round the continent of Europe without' disceriiiiig; a ' Single ,' 
antagonist of whom he could stand in awe. S;pai:i:i, ivlien,' he 
acceded to the throne, was- at the 'Zenitli' of her power. The, 
hardihood and spirit which the Arragonese, the Castilians, and'' 
the other nations of the peniiisuia had ' acquired ''dining ' ce 
turies'of free institutions and successful war against tlie'. hioors,,^^ 
had not yet become obliterated. Chpnies'V. 'had, indeed, de-,'' 
stroyed the liberties of Spain; but' that' had been "done toO' 
'recently for its full evil to be felt in Philip’s time" ,A people : 
cannot be debased in a single generation;' and the Spaniards' 
under Charles A" and Philip H proved the truth of the remark, 
that no nation is ever so formidable to its neighbours, for a 
time, as is a nation, which, after being trained up in self- 
government, passes suddenly under a despotic ruler. ThO' 
energy' of democratic institutions survives for a few genera- 
tions, and'.tO' it are siiperadded the decision and certainty 
which are the . attributes of government, wlien all its powers 
■are , directed by , a single mind. It is true that this preter- 
'natiiral vigo.ur- is. short-lived: national corruption and debase- 
ment gradually follow the loss of the national liberties; but 

' there 'is„'aia interval 'before their workings are felt, and in that 
interval, the. most ambitious schemes of foreign conquest are 
often successfully undertaken. 
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Philip liad also the adtantage of'fiiicliiig himself at the head 
of a large standing army in a perfect' state : of discipline and 
eqiiipnientj in an: age. ’when, '^except'' some, 'few 1.118%-: ,(2) staiiding 
iiilicaiit corps, standing .■ armies. ■■ .were n'lilmowii in'. ... ^ 
Chris tendoin. The renown ' of-' the Spanish troops, was' . . jiistl j': 
high, and the infantry in' parti.cuIar''W"as cmsiderec! the h 
the world. His fleet, ' also,, was far more' numerous, and . better 
appointed, than that, of any .other European- power p and both 
his . soldiers ' and ,liis sailors' had the confi:cleiice in tliemselves 
and their commanders -which a long career of successful , war- 
fare alone can create. 

Besides .the Spanish .crown, Philip succeeded, to the kingdom' 
of Naples and Sicily, the Duchy of Milan, Fraiiclie-Oonite, and 
■ the Netlierlaiids, In: '.■Africa he possessed Tunis, '(3) Extent of 
Oran, the Cape Yerd and the Canary Islands; and 
in Asia, the Philippine and Sunda Islands, and a part of the 
Moluccas, Beyond the Atlantic he lyas lord of ■ the ■ ..most 
splendid portions of the'-New World which “Columbus found 
for Castile ■ and Leon”. The empires of .Peru and 'Mexico, 
■■..'New '. S'pain, and 'Chili, with their abundant 'mines ■ ' of ■ the 
precious metals, Hispaniola and Cuba, and many other of the 
Ame.rican Islands, were provinces of the sovereign of; Spain. 

. , Philip liacl, indeed, experienced ■ the iBo.rtifi,catio!i of seeing' 
the iEhabitaiits of the Netherlands revolt^ 'against his .authority, 
nor could he succeed in bringing back beneath the. , ', 

Spanish sceptre all the possessions w^hich his father.. 
had bequeathed to him. But he had reconquered a large 
number of the towms and districts that origiiKiliy took up 
arms ■ .against 'Mm... ..'Belgium was'. brought more thoroughly 
iiito implicit obedience to Spain than she had been before 
her insurrection, and it was only Holland and the six other 
Northern States that .. still held out against his arms. The 
contest had also formed a compact and veteran army on 
Philip’s side, which, under his great general the Prince of 
Parma, had been trained to act together under all difficulties 
and all vicissitudes of warfare; and on -whose steadiness and 
loyalty perfect reliance might be placed throughout any 



Prince 'of Parm.ay' captain-general of tlie ^S|)a!lisll arniies:: 
and goyernor of the Spanisli' possessions iii the NetlierlaiidSj , 
was' beyond all comparison tlie greatest military genius of his 
, He was also ■ I'ligUy distinguished 'for political wisdom; 
sagacity, and for- his' great administrative talents. He ;- 
was idolized by 'Ms troops, whose afiections h knew how to / 
win without i-elaxing their discipline - or diminishing liis own;'' 
authority. ■ Pre- eminently cool and circumspect in his plans,: ' 
but swift and energetic , when the mom eiit, arrived for strildng; ; 

decisive blow, neglectin.g no risk that caution could provide , 
a.gainst, conciliating even the populations of the districts which- 
lie.. attacked by his scrupulous good faith, liis moderation, and 
his address, Farnese was one of the most formidable geiierals’-r' 
that ever could be placed at the head of arrarniy designed 'not: -, 
to win battles, but to effect conquests. Happ'y it.':is'-':for'-.'; 
and- the world that tMs iskiid, was saved' 'fro'ra ;beT r 
coming an arena for the exhibition of his powers. 

One'.. nation only had been liis active, his ..pe',rseveidng, 'and''.,.r 
his siiccessfiil foe. England had encouraged Ms revolte'd siib-..-:. 
Engiaiid m 'jects. In Flaiiders agaiiist' him, and' give'n them, the ';: 
isoiatioH. in -men. and- money without whiicli they must. ,, 
soon have ' been . hinnbled ' ill the dust. English ships ' had 
plundered liis , colonies. ; had defied his supremacy in the Hew 
World, as well as the Old; they had inflieted ignominious 
defeats on his squadrons; they had captiii’ed liis cities, and 
btmied his .arsenals' on the very coasts of Spain. The English 
had made Philip him self the object of personal insult. He 
was held ' up ;to- .ridicule- ill . their stage plays and masks, and 
■these .s.cofis; at -the; iiiaii'-had'^^.. is not iiiriisiial in such cases) 
excited the- anger - of the ...absolute king even more vehemently 
than the injuries, iiifii'eted on his power. Personal as well as 
-political revenge urged, . him to attack England. Were she 
once .S'ubdued, the -Butch must submit, France conk! not cope 
with him, the empire would not oppose Iiiin; and universal 
dominion seemed sure to be the result of the conquest of that 
malignant island, 
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.TiierO' tms; yet aiiotber and' a' stronger feeling wMah armed 
King Philip against England, ne was one of the sincerest 
and ste!*ii 0 st bigots of bis age. He looked on himself, and 
looked on by others, as the appointed chain pion to extir- 
pate lmi:'^sy and rc-e&tablish the Papal powci' tln'cngiiosit 
powerful -reaction against' Proteskintisin had taken 
|)!ace 'since the coninieiicemeiit' of the second half of the six- 
teenth ceil timg and 'Philip believed that he v-as destined to 
coiiiplete it. ' The Eeform doctrines had been tliorougbiy 
rooted out from Italy and. Spain. Belgium, which had 'pre- 
viously , been half Protestant,' had been reconquered both in 
allegfance , and creed, by Philip, and had become one of the. 
most Catholic countries ■ in the world, tlalf-. Germany had 
be'en won back to the .old faith. In Savoy,, iri' Sw,itzerlaiid,'. 
; .and many ' ., other, countries, the . progress , .of - the ■ coiinter-Ee- " 
fcrrm,at.!oii had bee'n . rapid :and decisivev ' The: Ca tholic,. League ' 
.'seemed victo'rio'.iiS' in. France.' The . Papal. Court ..'itself'.", ha'd'. 

. .shaken off the siipirieness of recent centuries; 'aiid, at the .head 
of; the:.' Jesuits and the other new ec.clesiastical orders, was. dis- 
playing a vigour and a boldness worthy of the da.ys o'f HiMe-'' 
bnrnd' or Irmoeent III. . ' . 

;Tliroiiglioiit continental Europe, the Protestants,, clisexoiifited' 
a 4 id . dismayed, looked to England as their protector 'and refuge. ' 
England , vvas the 'acknowledged' 'central point' of Protestant - 
'.' .po'we.r.'.aiid :polii5^ and to:;, coiiq.uer England vras' t0':.s.tab. Pro- 
testa:a'tisin ' to the v.ery . li.eart. ' ' .Sixtus .Y,' ':tlie then reigning^ 
.pope,.,.e'a,rB:@.stly exhorted Philip- to this enterprise. And when 
:.the':'tidiiigis Italy and 'Spain that the Protestant Queen 

' Dl : England ;;liad . put ■ tO' death' ' her .• Catholic prisoner, Mary 
''.Qiieen'of. 'Sco^t^^^^^^ the -Yatican and Esciirial knew no 

.bounds..;'. 

Parma, 'Wvho was, appointed militaiyr chief- of 
the .- expedition, ,:e.ol'le.cted - . on . the - coast ' of Flanders a veteran 
force' that^ w.as 'to' 'pICf ' a''p.rincipal. part 'in. the conquest Ie 
0£ England. Besides the troops were in his 
garrisons, or under his colours, five thousand infantry were 
sent to him from northern and cemti-al Italy, four tlioiisaiid 
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from the kingdom of Naples, six thousand from Castile, ■ three 
thousand from Arragoii, three tlioiisaiid from Austria and 
Germany, together with four squadrons of 'lieavy-arnied horse 
besides which he received forces from the Fraiiclie-Coiirfce and 
the Walloon country. By his coiiiiiiaiid the forest of Waes • 
was felled for the purpose of buildin-g flat-bottomed boatsi, 
which, floating down the rivers and canals to ]\[ei3iport junil 
Dunkerque, were to carry this large army' of ' chosen troops to 
the mouth of the Thames, under the escort of the great Spaiiisli 
fleet. Gun-carriages, fascines, .machines used in sieges, together 
with every material requisite for building bridges, foi’niing 
camps, and raising fortresses, were to be placed on ],)oard ,t!ie 
flotillas of the.'Prince of Parma, who follovred up the conquest 
of the Netherlands whilst he wars iiiaking preparations for 'the,, , 
invasion of this island. Favoured by the dissensions between, ' 
the insurgents of the United Provinces and Leicester, ^tlie 
■Prince of Parma had recovered Deventer, as well ,as a fort 
before Zutphen, which the English ■ commanders, Sir 'William' ■ 
Stanley, the- friend of Babingtoii, , and Sir Poland York,, had , 
siuTendered to him, wvhen with their troops they passed' over 
to the service of Philip- II after the death of 'Mary Stuart, ^ a I'ld , 
he had -also made himself master of the Sluys. ' Eis iiitei'ition 
was to leave to the Count de Mcjisfelcit suiflcient forces to 
follow up the w^ar with the Dutch, which had now become ,a 
-secondary object, whilst lie himself went at the liead- of fifty 
thousand men of the Armada and the flotilla, to accomplish ' 
the principal enterprise — that enterprise ivhicli, in the highest 
degree, afiected the interests of the poiiilfica! authority. In 
a ])ul], intended to be kept secret until the clay of landing, 
Sixtus Y, renevdiig the anathema fulminated agriiist Eiizabctli 
by Pius V and Gregory XIII, afiected to depose her frum her 
throne. 

For some time the destination of the eiiornioiis armament 
of Philip was not publicly announced. Ciil}" Philip liiuiself, 
spanisii designs Sixtiis, the Duke of Guise and s 

masked. favourite minister, hlendoza., at first kneiv iLs real 
object. Rumours were sedulously spread that it was designed 
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to proceed to the'' IiiGlies". to reali^se'Tast projects of distant con- 
quest. Some times 'hints were ''dropjDed 'by Philip’s ambassadors, 
ill foreign coiiits, ■ that his master . had , resolved on a decisive, 
effort to crush his rebels in the: Low. Countries., ' But' Elizabeth 
and her statesmen could' not .'.'view the ■gathering of',, such- a 
storm without ' feeling ■ the ' probability of its bursting; on their 
own shores., 'As early as 'the "spring of 1587j Elizabeth sent 
Sir Francis Drake to cruise off the Tagus. ' Drake sailed ' into 
the Bay of Cadiz and the. Lisbon ■ lioads, and burnt much 
shipping and military stores, causing thereby an important 
delay in the progress of the Spanish preparations. Drake 
called this ‘'^Singeing the King of Spain’s beard”. . Elizabeth 
also increased her succours of troops to the Netherlanders, ' to 
.■prevent the ■ Prince of Parma, from overwhelming them, '.and 
from ' thence being .at- full . leisure to employ his army against 
'.her, dominions. . , 

' Each ■ party - at tMs time' thought it politic to, try to- amuse , 
its adversary liy pretending to treat ior peace, and negotiations 
''.were opened, at Osteiid in the -beginning of 1588,' ■positio,n'o-f,.'(i)^. 
which were prolonged during the first six months ■ 
of "that j^.ear. Nothing real was effected, and probably 'nothing 
real had been intended' to be effected by tliena. But, in the ■ 
mea.iitirne, each party ■ had been engaged in important com- 
miirii cations wvith the 'chief po.wers in -Prance, in . which Eliza-' 
beth seemed at first to have secured a great advantage, but in 
whic.li,'.', Philip ' ultimately ,pre.vailed.' ' Henry,,' HI .■■of' Prance 
was marmed at the negotiations, that were going on at Ostend: 
and he especially dreaded any accommodation between Spain 
and England, in consequence' of which Philip II might be 
onal^led to subdue tlie United , Pro.vinces, and make , himself 
master of France. In order, therefore, to dissuade Elizabeth 
from aiw arrangement, he offered to support her, in ca..se she 
wei'e attacked by the Spaniards, with twice the inuiiber of 
troops wdiich he wars bound by the treaty of 1574 to send to 
her a-ssisfcance. lie had a long conference.Tvith her -ambassador, 
St;dTord, upon this subject, and told him that the Pope and 
the ',G,at,h,, 0 :lic 'in'to.' a. league against the, queen, 
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Ms raistressj and bad invited liiniself and the Yeisetiaiis to join 
them, but they had refused to do so. ‘If the Queen of Eng- 
land’, he added, ‘concludes a peace with the Catholic king, 
that peace will not last three inorhlis, because the Catholic 
king will aid the League with all his forces to overthrow her, 
and you may imagine what fate is reserved for your mistress 
after that.’ On the other hand, in order most elTectuali]'^ to 
■frustrate this negotiation, he proposed to: Philip II to foj-ni a 
still closer luiion between the tv^o crowns of France and Spain: 
and, at the same time, he secretly despatched a coiifidieiitial 
envoy to Constantinople to warn the Siiltaii, that if he did 
not again declare war against the CaJlioIic In'iig, that monarch, 
•who^ already possessed the Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, the." 
Indies, and nearly all Italy, vroiild soon make liimseM* master :' 
of. England, and would then turn the forces of all/ Europe ^'■/ 
against the Turks.” 

Blit Philip had an ally in France, wlio.was far more .power- 
fill than- the Freiieli king. This vras the Duke of Giiise, the' 
<2) Tilt' Duke chief of the League, and the idol of the fanatic 
ofGuke. partisans of the Roiuisli faith. Hiilip prevailed 
on Guise openly to take up arms against Hciiiy HI (who was 
reviled by the Leaguers as a traitor to the true Church, and 
a secret friend to the Huguenots), and thus |_)f‘evciit the 
French king from interfeiing in favour of Queen Eliwibcih. 
“With this object, the comiiiaiideiv Juan Inigiucz .hloreo, was 
despatched by him in the early pare of Apiil to the Duke of 
Guise at Soissons. Ke met wdth complete success. Ho oBered 
the Duke of Guise, as soon as he took the field against Heiiiy 
in, three hundred thousand crowirs, six tlioiisajul infaiiiry, 
and twelve hundred })ikemen, on behalf of ilic ling Iva inabtcr, 
v/ho would, in addition, withdraw liis ariibassadoi from the 
court of France, and accredit an envoi' to the Catholic party. 
A treaty was concluded on these conditioiis, and the Ihike of 
Guise entered Paris, where he vtas expecletl by the Leaguers, 
and whence he expelled Henry III on the 12th of Ifa}’, by 
the insurrection of the barricades. A fortnight after this in- 
surrection, wEich reduced Henry III to iD]pG:x*uce, ar-cl, to use 
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■: : |}lie ' : iaagiiage of ,■ tlie . Fiime-. of- Barma, d id not even ® permit 
' Mirii: to assist the . Queen, of. ■Engla'n^^^ with Ills tears^ as lie needed 
them all to weep over. hiS'dwii 'misfortunes ’j tke Spariish fleet 
. /left hlie Tagus and sailed towardsiM^ ' 

■ 'Letters of 'a denant IdIid^ we'FO Aeiit' bj the council 
' to each of tlie nobilityp and . to the ■ 'great cities. ' The primate 
^called oil the clergy- for their contribiitioiis; and by every class 
of the coiniiiuriity the appeal - was responded to with liberal 
zeai, ' that 'offered more even than the c|iieeri mpiired. The 
boasting threats of the .Spaniards had roused the spirit of the 
nation; and the' whole people ‘^were thoroughly irritated to 
'stir -op their whole forces for their defence against such prog" 
iiosticated conquests; so that, in a very short time, , ail the, , 
whole realm,, and . every corner, v/cre .fiiiTiisbed ' with a-mied'. 
..inen, ...Oil' liorseback and' -on foot; and these' continually trained,'. 
e'XeFci.sed,..;aEd put into bands, in warlike iiia'nner, as .irMiQ:'ag'e 
ev.er' "was , before' in this .realm. ; There wnis no sparing' of money ,, 

' to provide horse, armour, weapons, powder, and all necessaries,; 
•HO,, 'U'Or 'ivant of provision of pioneers, carriages, and victuals,,' 
.in 'every, comity ' of 'the realm, -without exception, to attend 
upon the armies'.' 'And to- this general' fiiniiture . every iiiaii 
vol'uiitarily offered, very niany their services personally , with- 
out wages, others money for a,rmou'r and weapons, and to wage ' 

' soldiers : :a ■ matter strange, and never the' like heard of in this . 
,;''r,ealiii nr elseivhere. - ,.xlnd this general reasoii -moved ai! men,'', 
to large contributions, that wdie'!! a conquest was' to be,,, with-:,' 
stood ' wherein all should :be lost, it' was no time to' 'spare.:.'' a ' 
''..portion.'”'':.''' b-; 

, ,„ '. Th.e ships of : the royal navy at . this , time , amo.iirited: ,'to' nlo- ':' 
more thaii thii*fcy-six; but the most sein'iccable moixhaiit ves- 
sels were eollected’ from -all the ports of the conn tiy ; Ensiisii navy 
and the citizens of London, Bristol, and the other 
great seats of commerce showed, as liberal a 'zeal in' ec|iiippiii^^ 
and manning vessels as -the ■ nobility' and gentry displayed' in ' 
mustering forces by land. The seafaring population of the 
coast, of every rank and -station, was . animated by the 'same -' 
ready spirit; and the whole number of seamen v'lio come lor- 
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ward to man the Engiisli fleet was. 17^472. The nuraber of'^ the 
ships, that were collected was. 191 ; and the total amount of their 
tonnage 31,985. There was one ship in the fleet (the TnumjjJi) 
,:of 1100' tons, one 'of '1000, one, of 900, two of 800 each,. three of' 
'600, five, of '500, five of 400, six of 300, six of 250,. twenty,' of' 
200, and the. residue of inferior burden. , Application wm 
made to the Dutch for assistance; and, as Stowe expresses it, 
^‘The Hollanders came roundly in, with threescore sail, brave 
ships of Avar, fierce and full of spleen, not so much for Englancrs 
aid, as' in just occasion for. their own defence; these men fore- 
seeing the greatness of the danger that might ensue, if the 
Spaniards should chance to win the day and get the masteiy 
over them; in due regard whereof their manly courage v-aS' 
inferior to none 

While the huge armada was niahiiig ready in, the .southerii 
ports of the Spanish dominions, the Prince of 'Parma,' with'^ 
almost incredible toil and skill, collected a sqiiad,roii, ' of war- '■ 
ships at ' Dunkirk, and his flotilla of other' ships and .of .flat- 
bottomed boats for the transport to 'England of the picked 
troops, w'-hich w^ere designed to . be the main instruments "."in ■■ 
subduing England. Thousands of workmen "were employed, 
night and day, in the- construction of 't.hese vessels, in the ports' 
of Flanders and Brabant. One hundred of . the kind called 

heiides ”, built at Antivei'p, Bruges, and G-hent, and kcie'ii'. 
with provision and ammunition, together ivitli sixty flat- 
bottomed, boats, each capable of carry iog tiiir'ty horses, ' were 
brought, by means of canals 'and fosses, dug expressly for 'the 
purpose, to Nieuport and Dunkirk. One hundred smaller 
vessels were equipped at the former place, and thirty-two at 
Dunkirk, provided with Vwenty thousand empty bari-cls, and 
with materials for making pontoons, for stopping up the har- 
bours, and raising forts and entreiu’hments. The army which 
these vessels were designed to convey to England amounted to 
thirty thousand strong, besides a body of four thousand cavalry, 
stationed at Courtroi, composed chiefly of the ablest veterans 
of, Europe. 

Philip had been advised by the deserter. Sir William Staiilej', 
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Eol.- to attack England in the first instance, but first to effect a 
la!iding and secure a strong position in Ireland; 

Ills adniiral, Santa Crn^, had recommended him to 
iikike sure, in the first instance, of some lai’ge harbour on the 
' coast of 'Holland or Zealand, where the Armada, having 'entered 
the Channel, might find shelter in case of storm, and whence 
it eonkl sail without difficulty for England; but Philip rejected 
both these counsels, and directed that England itself should be 
made the immediate object of attack; and on the 20tli of May 
the Armada left the Tagus, in the pomp and pride of supposed 
invincibility, and amidst the shouts of thousands, who believed' 
thsit England was already conquered. But, steering to the 
iiortin'/ard, and before it was clear of the coast of Spain, the 
Armada was assailed by a violent storm, and driven back 
with considerable damage to the ports of Biscay and Galicia. 
It had, however, sustained its heaviest loss before it left the 
Tagus, in the death of the veteran admiral Santa Cruz, who 
had been destined to guide it against England. 

This experienced sailor, notwithstanding his diligence and 
success, had been unable to keep pace with the impatient ardour', 
of his master. ' Philip II had reproached him with liis dilatori- 
11 ess, and had said with ungrateful harshness, “You make an 
ill return for, all my kindness to youY These words cut 'the: 
veteran’s heart, and proved fatal to Santa Cruz. Overwhelmed 
with fatigue and grief, he sickened and died. Philip II had 
replaced Mm 'by, Alonzo. Perez de Gusman,' 'Duke 'of .Medina- . 
Sidonia, one of the most powerful of the Spanish grandees, but 
wholly unqualified to command such an expedition. He had, 
however, as his lieutenants, two seamen, of proved skill and 
..bravery, Juan de Martinez ^ Eecalde .of Biscay, and , M'igiielf '. 
/OrquendD t of ■ .Guipuzc’oa. 

On the 12th of July, the Armada having completely refitted, 
sailed again for the Channel, and reached it without obstnic- 
, tioii, or .observation by' the. English. ' 

-The design .of the ' Spaniards ^ was," that the Armada -should' ., 
give them, at least for a time, ' the command of the sea, and 
thfit it should join the squadron which Parma had collected, 
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oil Cakis. Tlicjiij escorted by an overpcvseririg naval force,, 
Parma and his army %vej*e to embark in their rotilhg nnd. 

■ cross the sea to EogiaTid, ■wliere tlie;r vrere to be 
landed, together Tritii the troops vliioli the Ar- 
mada. brought from the ports of Spain. Tlie scljcme was not 
a little similar to the one formed against England a little more 
than two. c-entiiries aftervvards. ■ 

As Napoleon, in 1805, waited with his army and ilotilla at 
Eoiilogne, looking for Tilleneiive to di*lve avray the English 
cruisers and- secure him a passage across the Cliaiinel, ■ so 
Parma, in 1588, waited' for Medina Sicioriia to^ drive away the 
Dutch and English squadrons that watched his fictilla, and to 
enable his veterans to cross the sea to the land that they were 
to conquer. Thanks to Providence, in each case -Eiigiarid’s' 
enemy tvaited in vain! 

Although 'the numbers of sail which the queen’s .goverinment,-' ' 
and The ■ patriotic zeal of volunteers, had collected- for the- de- ' 
fence of England, exceeded the number of sail iii" the ' Spanish 
fleet, the English ships vrere, collectively, far iiiferior in size 
to their adversaries, their aggregate tonnage bei'iig less, by -: half ■ 
than that of the enemy. In the number of guns, rind weight 
of metal, the disproportion was still grer.tcr. The English 
admiral was also obliged to subdivide his fo’rce; and Lord 
Henry Seymour, with forty of the best Drdch and English 
ships, was employed in blockading the hostile ports in Flan- 
dei*R, and in preventing the Prince of Parma from coining out 
of Dunkirk. . 

The orders of King Philip to the Duke cle Medina Sidoiiia 
ivere, that he should, on entering the ChaiiRel, keep near the 
French coast, and, if attacked by the Engiifeli ships, avoid an 
action, and steer on to Calais roads, wliei'e the Pilnce of 
Parma’s squadron was to join hirn. The hope of siii prising 
and destroying the English fleet in Plymoutli led the Spanish 
admiral to deviate from these orders, and to stand across to 
the English shore; but, on flnding that Lord Howard tvas 
coming out to meet him, he resumed the original plan, and 
determined to bend Ms way steadily towards Calais and Dim- 


iirmiiua leaves 
Spain. .. 
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io'i'li'j and to keep merely on tlie defensive ngaiiist siicli squad- 
roii'‘< of the Ennlisli as rniglit come up with him. 

h u'CuS on Saturday, the :30tli of July, that Lord EfiiTiglmiii 
eamo in sight of Iiis formiiLdole adversc.ries. The Armada was 
drii‘r/ii up in the form of a crescent, which from horn to lioni 
Uiersurcd some seven miles. There vras a south-west wind; 
and before it the vast vessels sailed slowly on. The English 
let them pass by; an.d then, following in the rear, coiiiriienced 
iin jU'-tnek on them. A niiining fight novf took place, in which 
some of the ])est ships of the Spaniards were captured; maiiy, 
more received heavy damage; wdiile the English vessels, which 
took care not to close with their huge antagonists, but availed 
themselves c>f ■ their superior celerity in tacking and mari(eu-' 
vririg, ^sl:lfF@rQd■ little . comparative loss. Each day, added not 
o,iiiy, to the spirit, but . to the number ^ of Efhnghaiii’S' force.' 
Ealeigh, Oxford, Cumberland, and Sliefii eld joined liinip and' 
^Hhe geiitieinen of England hired ships from all parts at" their' 
own. charge, and wdth one accord came flocking thither as to a 
set field, "Where glory was to be attained, and' faithful service 
performed uiito their prince and their country”." , 

■ But the English and Butch found ships, and iiiariners enough' 
to keep the Armada' itself in check, a,tKi at the same time to 
block up Parma’s 'fi,otilla. The greater pai't ' of parma'heid 
Seymour’s squadron left its cruising ground oh Dun- 
'ki.rk , to join the English admiral off Calais; but' 'the Butch 
mariBed about five-and-thirtj sail of good ships, wdth a strong 
/force of :Soldiers on board, all w'ell •seasoned ■ to ' the sea-service, ' 
and with these they blockaded the Elemish ports that were in 
Parma’s powder. Still, it was resolved by the Spanish admiral 
and the prince to endeavour to effect a junction, which the 
English seamen were ecpially i^esoliite to prevent: and bolder 
mertsirres on our side now became necessary. 

The Armada lay off Calais, with its largest ships ranged 
outside, ‘dike strong castles fearing no assault; the lessor 
placed in the middle ward The English ad mi jul could not 
attack them in their position without great disadvankige, but 
on liie night of the 29th he sent eight fire-ships among 
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with almost equal effect to that of' the tire -ships which the 
■Greeks so often .employed against the Turkish 'fleets in their 
late war of independence. ^ The Spaniards cut their cables and 
put to sea, in confusion. One of the largest galeasses ran foul 
of another vessel and was stranded. The rest of the fleet was 
scattered about on the Flemish coash and when the moiiiing 
broke it was with difficulty and delay that they obeyed their 
admirals signal to range themselves round him near Gra\’e- 
iines. Row was the golden opportunity for the English to 
assail them, and prevent them fiom ever letting loose Parma’s 
flotilla against England; and nobly was tliat opportunity used. 
Drake and Fenner were the first English captaiiis who attacked 
the unwieldy leviathans; then came Fenton, Southwell, Burton, 
Cross, Eaynor, and then the lord admii'al, with Lord Thomas 
Howard and Lord Sheffield. The Spaniards only thought of 
forming and keeping close together, mid were driven by the 
English past Dunkirk, and far away from the Prince of Parma, 
who, in watching their defeat from tlie coast, must, as Drake 
expressed it, have chafed like a bear ro])bed of her whelps. This 
was indeed the last and the decisive battle between the two 
fleets. ■ ' ' ' 

It reflects little credit on the Engiisli Government that the 
English fleet w^as so deflciently supplied with ammunition as 
Defeat of uiiable to Complete the destruction of the in- 

Armada. , -yaders. . But enough was. clo.iie to eiisuie. it. klany 
of the largest Spanish ships were s'liiik or captured in the 
action of this day. And at length the Spaiiisli aclmiral, lie- 
spairing of success, fled northward with a sonlheiiy wind, in 
the hope of rounding Scotland, and so returning to Spain 
without a farther encounter with the English fleet. Lord 
Effingham left a squadron to continue the blockade of the 
Prince of Parma’s armament; but that wise general soon vrith- 
clrew his troops to more promising 11 elds of aclioin I\iean- 
while the lord-admiral himself, and Drake, elnised the vincible 
Armada, as it was now termed, for some distance iiortlivard; 
and then, when it seemed to bend away from the Scotch coast 
towards Norway, it was thought best, in the woitL of Drake, 
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; leave tliem ' to those ' boisteroos arid ' iiiicoEtli ; iioitheni 
■' :se'as ”v ■■■■' ■■ ' ' 

, .Ilie/BHffenrt which, the iiiiliappy . Spaniards 

.sustained : i,ii tiiei,r ffiglit roUiid Scotland 'and Irekncl are well 
known. ; Of' their whole ;Armada'''onlj' fifty-three., shattered 
■ vessels brought ■ back ■ their beaten and 'Wasted crews, to .the 
'. ' Spanish coast which they had quitted in such pageantry and 
pride. 

CHAPTEE VIII 

THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM, 1704 

**The decisive blow struck at Blenheim resomided tlirougb every part of Europe: 
it at oucc destroyed the vast fabric of power wiiich it had taken Louis XIV, aided by 
the talents of Tiireiine, and the genius of Vauban, so long to construct. "—AZ'ii'on. 

■ ‘Ht was a famous victoiy. ”—jSW7i6’2/. ; 

.'Though more slowly moulded and less imposingly vast than '' 
the ' empire of J^apoleon, the' power which Louis ' XIV 'diad ■ 
acqiiiied and ' unrs ■ ac.q uiring at the commence- ' ■ contrastnf Louis^ '■ ' 
,iiae,nt of the eighteenth ■ century, was almost iiv and Napoleon. 
,e'c|ually menacing to the general liberties of Europe. If tested ■ 
by the amount of j^ermamni aggrandizement which ' each pro- 
'ciired for France, the' ambition, of the royal Bourbon ■ was , more 
successful than w^ere the enterprises of the imperial Corsican.'' 
Ail .the provi'nces that Bonaparte conquered' were rent ' again' 
from. 'France, within twenty years 'from the date' 'when v.the ^ 
very.; earliest of .them was .acquired.-; Fiwice ''isUi.o,t ''''St'ro.ng^^^ 
■by'' a '.single city or 'a., single, '.acre, for ail the . devastating war's ' ' 
O'f ' .the .Consulate 'and.Tli'e Empire. ' . 

■ . , When. Louis ^X'lV.' took ' the' reins of government ' ' into; 'his,. 
ow'n,. .hands,;:. after the .d'eath'.of Cardinal Mazaiin,.' 'thed'e 
a''..unioi'i "of; . ability' with opportunity such' 'as, ,Tbe forty yeare''^ 
France had not ' .seen since': the days of Chari ' 
magne. " "..Moreover,^ ' Louisas;.' career' was .. no, .'brief '.one: .■ .For" - 
■upwards.; of . forty''.',. years,'' 'for : a,,'.- period ''iie'arty 'equal 'to ' .the. '. 
:d'iiratio,n^ .nf, Charlemagne's-. 'reign, :';;Lo;uis,: 'Steadily .'followed;' an ' 
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RggTessi\6 and a Li^ierally siiceessfiil pOfiVy. Kt •pjssed a 
long yontli and maiiliood of triimipip Ixd'oi-e tl;e 
genius of Marlborongli made him acquainted inili iiuMiiia- 
tion and defeat. The great Bourbon lived too long. lie 
should not have outstayed our two English hings— one his 
dependent, James II, the other his aiitagoiiist, William III. 
Had he died in the year within v»’hieli they died, his reign 
would be cited as unequalled in the h''rciu-li annals for its 
prosperity. But he lived on to see his monies bcjitci], his 
cities captured, and Lis kingdom wasted by disastrous v;ai. 
It is as if Chaiieiiiagiie had survived to be defeated by the" 
•Nortliiiieiq aiid to witness the misery and shame that actually 
fell to the lot of his descendants. 

Still, Louis XIY had forty years of success; and fromrthe 
permanence of their fruits we may judge .what the results 
wmiild have been if the last- hf teen years of his reign had been 
equally fortunate. Had it not been for Blenheim, all Europe 
might at this daj^ sirlibr under the effect of French, conquests' 
resembling those of Alexander in extent, and those of the..' 
Kooians in durability..- 

Tfheii Louis XIY began to govern, he found all the ma- 
terials for a strong goYcroment ready to bis hand. Eichelieu 
concentrates ail Completely tamed the turbulent spirit 

power in liiiuseiL qI Frciicli iiobilitj, autl had snbvciied 
the Huguenots. The faction of the Froudeurs in hlazariids 
time had had the effect of makifig the Paiisiaii parliaiiieut 
utterly hateful and contemptible in the of the nation. 
The Assemblies of the States- General were obsolete. The 
i*oya] authority alone remained. The King the State. 
Louis knew- his position. He feaiiessl}' avowed it, and he 
fearlessly' acted wp to ■ it. 

Xot only wvas his government a strong one, but the eoiintiy 
which he govexiied w^as stroxig: strong in ite geogTa})]iieal 
situation, in the compactness of its Territoiy, in the miinber 
and martial spirit of its inhabitants, and in tiicir complete and 
undivided nationality. Louis had neither a Hiingaiy nor an 
Ireland in his dominions. And it was not till late in his 
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leifii'h Vv'Iiaii old age k-id iinide bis bigtstry more giooosy, and 
j,' bi,'d give kiRiticism the master}^ over prudence, that Ins persc- 

I Giiiivg intulonv'ce eaiisci tlie civil voar m tlio Cevciues. 

? Like Napoleon in after-tinieSj Louis XI Y saw clertiij tiitit 

the great wants of France were “ships, colonics, and com- 
! ^ liiercoL But Louis did more than see these wants: by the 

su’d of his great minister, Colbert, he siiiiplied them. One of 
the surest proofs of the genius of Louis was liis sidli in lind- 
! ing out genius in others, and his promptness in calling it into 

action. ITiidcr liim Loiivois organized, Tiiroiiiie, Conde, 

! Viliars, and Berwick led, the armies of France; and Taid)an 

fortified her frontiers. Throughout bis roign Freiicli dipJo- 
rnaey was marked by skilfulness and activity, and also by 
• conipreliGiisive far-sightedness, such as the representatives of 

no other nation possessed. Guizot’s testimony to the vigour 
that was displayed through every branch of Louis XlV’s 
’ governaiciit, and to the extent to which France at present is 

•! indebted to him, is remarkable. He says, that, “taking the 

public services of every kind, the hiiancos, the departments of 
' ^ roads and public works, the military administration, and all 

the establishiiieuts which beloiig to every branch of adminis- 
I; tratioii, there is not one that will not be found to have had its 

” origiii, its development, or its greatest perfection, under the 

yv ^ reign of Louis And lie .points out to us, that “the 

government of' .'Louis XI Y was .the first that presented itself 
to the eyes of Europe as a power acting upon sure grounds, 
vhicli had not to dispute its existence with inward enemies, 
but was at ease as to its territory and its people, and solely 
occupied with the task of administoriug government, properljr 
I; so called. All the European governments had been previously 

ii thrown into iiieessant wars, vfliich deprived them of all 

security as well as of all leisure; or so harassed by internal 
parties or antagonists, that their time was passed in fighting 
; for existence. The government of Louis XIY vras the first to 

; appear as a busy thriving administration of afhurs, as a povfer 

J' at once definitive and progressive, which wms not afraid to in- 

novate, because it could reckon securely on the future. There 
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'■ have been,. io -fact, verj few govemnients equally • innoyating. 
Compare' it with a govenmieiit of tlie Siiirie iiatiirej the iin- 
■ mixed iiionarcliy of Philip II. in Spain; it was: more absolute, 
timii that of Louis XITj -aiid yet it was far less regular and 
traiK|uiI How did 'Philip II succeed' in ■ establishing absolute 
pov/er in Spain 1 ' :By stifling ■all activity in the coiintrjr, ' 
opposing himself to every species, of ameiioratioiij and render-: 

' iiig the, state of Spain complete^' stagnant. The government 
of Louis' XI Yj on the contrary, exhibited alacrity 'for all sorts 
of innovations, and showed itself favourable to the progress' of 
letters, arts, 'wealth, in short, of civilization. This was the 
veritable cause of its preponderance in Europe, which arose to 
such a pitch, that it became the type of a government not 
oiity to sovereigns, but also to nations, during the seventeenth 
■century.” ' 

Y/liile France was thus strong and united in herself, and .■' 
', ruled ]}y a martial, an ambitious, and (with all his faults) an ', 

■enlightened and high-spirited sovereign,' what 

' 'What could i 

: Europe oppose European power was there fit to cope with her, ■ 

to iXilii i . 1 7 ' 1 1 0 

or keep her in ■ check f 

'^“'As to Germany, the. ambitious projects ' of the" German 
branch of Austria had been entirely defeated, the peace of the 
{!) Germany '^nipire had been ■ restored,' and almost a' new con- 
weak. : . stitiiti 0.11 "formed, or an old reviYed, ,by the trea'ties 

of '\Lestphalia; ihu/, the hii])erial eagle was noi o?'dg fallen, bid 
her ivings ivcre 

. As to Spain, the Spanish branch of the Austrian house had 
sunk equally low. , Philip II left his successors a ruined 
(2)' Spain 'iDonarchy. He left them something worse; lie left 
■ them his example, and his principles of government, 

founded ..in .ambition, in pride, ■in ignorance, in bigotry, and all 
the pedantry of state. 

It is not, therefore, to be wondered ' at, that France, in the 
(SMirumnr Louis XIY, despised the opposition 

fix uoiiiTie of both branches of the once predominant house of 
Austria. Indeed, in Germany, the French king 
acquired allies among the princes of the Empire against the 
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emperor liimseM,; ■ He haci a - still ;stroiiger support in Austria's 
misgovemment of lier own subjects.' ■ The /words of Boling- 
broke on this are remarkable^ ■:and some of them 'sound as, if 
written within very recent, .years. ■■ Boliiigbroke says, 
was not merely the, : want, of' cordial ■'CO-operation , among the 
princes of the Empire 'that ;'disabled .'the.- eiiiperor from acting 
with vigour in the .cause of his faniily .then, iic)r that has 
rendered the house of Austria a "dead vreight upon all her 
a, Hies ever since. Bigotry, and its inseparable ' companion 
cruelty, as , well as the tyranny and avarice of the court of 
Vienna,' created in those days, and has maintained' in, ours, 
almost a perpetual ' diversion of the imperial arms ' from all 
effectual opposition to France. I mean io simile of the irovUes 
in Hungary, / IVliatemr they hecarne m their progress^ they were 
^ mimed.' Of igmaUy':hy the miirpaUons and persecutions of the eon- 
peror: and when the Hwngariam were called reheh first, they were 
called so for no other reason than this, that they timdd not he stares. 
The dominion of the empero.r- being less supportable than that 
of dhe^ Turks, this unhappy people opened a door to the latter 
to infest the eiiipire, instead ' of making their country, what 
it had been before, a . barrier, against the Ottoman power. 
France became a sure though secret ally .of the Turks, as v/ell 
as the Hungarians, and hasTound her' account in it, by keep- 
ing, the emperor ill perpetual alarms on that side, 'ivhile she ■ 
ha..s ravaged the . empire' and- the .Low Countries on the 
/other.” . 

If, after having seen the imbecility of/HTermany and Spain 
against the France of . Louis X'lV, we timi to the two "only " 
remaining Eiiropeaii ■ powers of any ' importance at y 
that time, to England -and .to .Holland, '.'we, find; the 
position of our own couiitry, as to European politics, 
from 1660 to 1/688, most painful .'to.; conteniplate. From 1060 
to 1688, “Englandj by'the return of the Stuarts, was reduced 
to a nullity”. The words' are .Michelet’s, .and '.thorjgh severe 
they are just. They are,' in; /fact, not .se.ver.e' enough: foi^ when 
England, under her restored .dynasty ..'of the ' Stuarts, did ta,ke 
any part in European politics, her conduct, or rather her 
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'king’s eoiidnctj was almost irivarialiy wicked and dislionour- 

■akle.'..- 

Eolii.gkroke rightly says that, previous to the Eevolutioii of 
1688 , (luring the whole progress that Lords XIY iiiado in 
obtaining such exorbitant power as gave liini well-groiiiided 
hopes of aGC|uiriiig at last to Iiis family the Spanish luoiiaivliy, 
England had been either an idle spectator of what passed on 
the Continent, or a faint and iiricertaiii adj r.gaiiist France, 
or a wnirm and sure ally on her side, or a partial mediator 
bet'ween her and the povrers confederated together in their 
coiiinion defence. But though the court of England submitted 
to abet the usurpations of France, and the King of England 
stooped to be her pensioner, the crime ivas not iiatioiial. On 
the- contrary, the nation cried out loudly against it even whilst, 
it was ■being eoinmifcted. 

Holland alone, of all the European powers, opposed from Hie 
veiy beginning a steady and uniform resistance to tlici ambition 
(5)iioiimid powder of the French king. : It TraS' against 
istiioley. ^ Holland that the hercest attacks of France w^ere 
made, and though often apparent!}?' on the eve of complete 
success, they \YerQ always ultimately baffled by the stubborn 
braveiy of the Dutch, and the heroism of their Icjider, '\Yiiliam 
of Orange. When he became king of England, the power of 
this country was tlirov/i) decidedly into the scale against 
France; but tiioiigii the contest was thus rendered less iin- 
ecjiial, though Willhini acted througlioiit ^^'witli inviiicibie 
firmness, like a patriot and a hero”, France had the gciici’al 
superiority hi every wuu* and in every treaty: and the eom- 
raeneenient of the eighteenth century found tlie last league 
against her dissolved, all the forces of the confederates agfiinst 
her dispersed, and many disbanded; while Ibaiico eoiitiiiued 
armed, with her veteran forces by sea and land increr.scd, and 
held in readiness to act on all sides, vdicuever the opportunity 
should arise for seizing on the great prizes v’bicli, from tlie 
very beginning of his reign, had never been lost sight of by 
her king. 

It must be boxme in mind that the rui^biticii of Louis in 
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tliese was twofold. It had its immediate and its ulterior 
objects. Its immediate object was to conquer' 
and annex to France the neighbouring provinces 
and towns that were most convenient for tlie, ‘ano, ryrcnecsA 
increase of her strength; but the ulterior object of Louis^ 
from the time of his marriage to the Spanish Infanta in 'ICIoBj 
was to acquire for the house of Bourbon' the whole empire of 
ASpain. ■ A ■ forinal reniinclatiori . of^ right to. the Spanish 
■succession had been made at- the:, time of the ■ ina mage ; but 
siicli renunciations were never of any practical eifectj and 
rna.ny casuists and jurists of the age even held tliein to be 
ill tii-iisically void. As time passed on, and the prospect O'f 
Charles IT -of Spain dying without lineal heirs became more 
and .Ill-ore 'Certain j .so did the claims of the .house of 'Eoiirbon 
to-thc' Spanish- crown after -his death become -matters, of. urgent ^ 
interest to .BAench -ambitio.n.oii -the one hand, and tO' the' other 
powers of Europe on the other. ■ Alt length, the iiiihappy King . - 
of Bpiiin died. By his will he appointed Philip, Duke of 
.A,n-joii, one of Louis XI Y’s grandsons, to .succeed him. "On "the ., 
throne, of " 'Spain, and strictly forbade any partition of bis' 
"dominions. ., Louis, well knew that a general European, war 
would follow if he accepted for Ms house the crown thus 
bequeathed. ■ But he. had ., been preparing ■ for this crisis 
tiiroiiglioi'it his reign. Ho' sent -his grandson into Spain, as 
Eiiig . Philip V of that country, ' addressing to him on his 
de.partiire' the une'iiiorable’ v/ords, There, are no longer a'liy. 
.Pyrenees-”."' -- 

- , The Bin pi.re, '.which .now received, the grandson, of Louis -vas 
its king, comprised, besides Spain itself, the strongest part of 
the Netherlands, Sardinia, Sicily, Naples, the priiici- Position of 
pallty of Milan and other possessions in Italy, tlio 
Philippines and Manilla Islands in Asia, and, in the New 
Woi'ld, besides California and Florida, the greatest part of 
Central and of Southern America. Philip was well received 
in hladrid, where he was crowned as King Philip Y in the 
be-gillTiifig of 1701. The distant portions of his empire sent in 
their adhesioiu and the house of Bourbon, either by its Frcirih 
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or Spanisli troops, now had occupation both of the kingdom of 
Francis I, and of the fairest and, amplest portion of the empire' 
of the great rival of Francis, Charles V. , 

"■ Loud was the wrath of ■ Austria,- whose princes were , the 
rival claimants of the Bourbons for the ernpire of' Spain.',^' 
indignation of Vvhlliam III, , though not ecpiaiiy loiidj .was far 
inore deep and energetic. By his exertioiis a league against 
the house of Bourbon was formed between England, Holland,'. 

■ and the Austrian emperor, which was siibsequeiitlj;^ joi,ned by 
the kings of Portugal and Prussia, by the Duke of Savoy, and 
by 'Denmark. Indeed, the. alarm throughout Europe was. now 
general and urgent. It was clear that Louis aimed at con- 
solidating France and the Spanish domi,o,ioris into one pre- 
ponderating empire. At the inoineiit vf lien Philip was depart- ' 
ing to take possession of Spain, Louis had issued ietters-patent '. 
in his favour to the effect of preserving his rights to the throne ' 
of France. And Louis had himself obtained possession of the 
important frontier of the Spanish Hetlierlands, with its numer- .■ 
OU'S fortilied cities, which were given up to his troops, under., 
pretence of securing ■ them for the young king of Spain.. 
'Whether the formal union of the two crowns was likely.' to. 
take place speedily or not,, it was evident that the' resources' of., 
the whole Spanish iiionarchy were now' virtiialiy at the French 
king’s disposal. .. . 

.■ The peril that seemed tO' menace the empire, England,' Hoi-' 
land, and the other independent povrers, is well s'limiiied. up by ' 
Alison: ‘SSpaiii had threatened the liberties of Europe 
.imiiyh'f in ■ the end of the sixteenth century, France had all 
overthrown them in the close of the seven tecnilL 
Wliot hope vfas there of their being able to make bead against 
them both, united under such a monarch as Louis XI Y 
The death of King William on the 8th of Mjrreh, 1702, at 
first seemed likely to paralyse the league egaiiist France, foi’ 
“notwithstanding the ill-success with which he 

■ GoiifpclGrRcV" ■ ■ ■ 

imUer made war generally, he -was looked upon as the 

Maiiboioiigh. centre of union that could keep loge til'll he 

great confederacy then forming; and how much the i'rciich 
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feared from Ms life,, , had ■ appeared years before, in , the 

extravagant and indecent joy they expressed on a false report 
of Ms death. A' short, time showed' how vain the,, fears' of 
some, and the hopes of others were.^^ ■QiiGeB- Anne', ' within 
three days after her accession, went down to the House of 
Lords, and there declared her resolution to support the 
measures planned by her predecessor, wdio had been ^Hhe 
great support, not only of these kingdoms, but of all Europe 
Anne wms married to Prince George of Denmark, and by her 
accession to the English throne the confederacy against Louis 
obtained the aid of the troops of Denmark; but Anne’s strong 
attachment to one of her female friends led to far more im- 
portant advantages to the anti-Gallician confederacy, than the 
ac€|uisition ' of ; m,an,y armies, for it gave them Marlborougi-i 
as their Captain-General. 

King William’s knowledge of Marlborough’s high abilities, 
though he knew^ his faithlessness equally wmll, is said to have 
caused that sovereign in his last illness to recommend Marl- 
borough. to his successor as the fittest person to command her 
armies: but Marlborough’s favour with the new queen, by 
means of his wife, w^as so high, that he was certain of obtain- 
ing the highest employment: and the war against Louis opened 
to him a glorious theatre for the display of those military 
talents, which he had before only had an opportunity of exer- 
cising in a subordinate character and on far less conspicuous 
scenes. 

He TOs not only made captain-general of the English forces 
at home and abroad, but such was the authority of Engknd in 
the council of the Grand Alliance, and Marlborough 

, T . . . IT . . „ Marlborough’s 

was so skiiled in winning golden opinions from great tact 

all whom he met with, that, on his reaching the 

Hague, he was received wdth transports of joy by the Dutch, 

and it was agreed by the heads of that republic, and the 

minister of the Emperor, that Marlborough should have the 

,chief command of all the, allied armies. . . ' 

K^iiist indeed, in justice to Marlborough, be borne in mind, 
that mere military skill was by no means all that was required 

(B 260 ) . K 
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of him in this arduous and invidious station. Had it not been 
for his iinrivalled patience and sweetness of temper, and his 
marvelloiis ability - in ; discerning the' .character .of . those,,,. with- 
whom he had to act, his intuitive perception of those who "were 
to be thoroughly trusted, and of those who were to be amused 
with the mere semblance of respect and confidence, — had not 
Marlborough possessed and employed, while at the head of the 
allied armies, all the qualifications of a polished courtier and a 
great statesman, he never wmuld have led the allied armies to 
the Danube. The Confederacy would not have held together 
for a single year. His great political adversary, Bolingbroke, 
does him ample justice here. Bolingbroke, after referring to 
the loss which King William’s death seemed to inflict on the 
cause of the Allies, observes that, By his death, the Duke of 
Marlborough was raised to the head of the, army, and, indeed, 
of the Confederacy; wdiere he, a new, a private man, a subject, 
acquired by merit and by management a more deciding influ- 
ence than high birth, confirmed authority, and even the crown 
of Great Britain, had given to King William. Not only all 
the parts of that vast machine, the Grand Alliance, ivere kept 
more compact and entire; but a more rapid and vigorous 
motion was gKen to the whole; and instead of languishing 
and disastrous campaigns, we saw every scene of the w^ar full 
of action. All those wherein he appeared, and many of those 
wherein he was not then an actor, hut abettor, how’ever, of 
their action, were crowned wdth the most triumphant success. 

“I take with pleasure this opportunity of doing justice to 
that great man, whose faults I knew, whose virtues I admired; 
and whose memory, as the greatest general and as the greatest 
minister that our country, or perhaps any other, has produced, 

I honour.” 

W'ar ^vas formally declared by the Allies against France on 
the 4th of May, 1702. The principal scenes of its operation 
The Allies Were, at first, Flanders, the Upper Bhine, and North 
declare war. Marlborough headed the allied troops in 

Flanders during the first two years of the war, and tooS^ome 
towns from the enemy, but nothing decisive occurred. Nor 
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did any actions of importance take place during tliis period 
betiveen tlie rival armies in Italy. But in the centre of that 
line from north to south, from the mouth of the Scheldt to the 
mouth of the Po, along which the war wms carried on, th^. 
generals of Louis XIV acquired advantages In 1703, which 
threatened one chief member of the Grand. Alliance with utter 
destruction. France had obtained' the important ' assistance of 
Bavaria as her confederate in' the; .war. ' The Elector of this 
powerful German state made himself master' of the strong 
fortress of ITliii, arid opened a communication with the French 
armies ' on the Upper Ehine.' By this junction, the troops 
of Louis were enabled V to. assail 'the Emperor iii. tlie very heart 
of Germany. In the autumn of ' the' year 1703 the combined 
armies of the Elector and French. king completely defeated the 
Imperialists in Bavaria; and - in. the following ivinter they made 
themselves masters of the 'important. cities of Augsburg and 
Passau. Meanwhile the French '.army of the Upper Ehine and 
Moselle had beaten the' allied ' armies .opposed to them, ■ and - 
taken Treves and Landau.' ■ ' At' the. .same time the discontents 
in Hungary with Austria again broke out into open insurrec- 
tion, so as to distract the attention, and ..complete the terror of 
the Emperor and Ms council at Vienna. . . 

Louis XIV orderod the next campaign to. be commenced by 
his troops on a scale of grandeur, and .. with a boldness of enter- 
prise such as even Napoleon’s ...military .schemes , have, 
seldom equalled. On the ''extreme left of the line of scheme of 
the war, in the Netherlands, the 'French .armies were 
to act only on the defensive.,''. The. ■fo.r't'resses in the hands 
of the French there were' so.. 'many . and'. "'So strong that no 
serious impression seemed .likely' 'to". he 'made by the Allies 
on the French frontier. iii'.that''.''quarter during one campaign; 
and that one campaign was to' give" France' such triumphs else- 
where as would (it was-, hoped) '.'.determine the war. Large 
detachments ’/ere, therefore,': to ■ be;' Amde-- from the French 
forc^n Flanders, and they were to be led by Marshal Villeroy 
to fSe Moselle and Upper Ehine. The French army already 
in the neighbourhood ..of "' 'those ' rivers ■'. was to march under 
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Marshal Tallard through the Black Forest, and join the 
Elector of Bavaria and the French troops that were already 
with the Elector under Marshal Marsin. Meanwhile the 
French army of Italy was to advance through the Tyrol 
into Austria, and the whole forces %Yere to combine between 
the Danube and the Inn. A strong body of troops -was to 
he despatched into Hungary, to assist and organize the in- 
surgents in that kingdom; and the French grand army of 
the Danube was then, in collected and irresistible might, to 
march upon Vienna, and dictate terms of peace to the Em- 
peror. High military genius was shown in the formation of 
this plan, but it was met and baffled by a genius higher still. 

Marlborough had waatched, with the deepest anxiety, the 
progress of the French arms on the Khine and in Bavano>, and 
he saw the futilitv of carrying on a war of 

?Trirlboroii,£?h de- _ . . , .hit 

pendH on Heiiisius posts and sieges 111 hlanciers 'wiiile death-blows 
anc -ugtnc. empire v/ere being dealt on the Danube. 

He resolved therefore to let the w^ar in Flanders languish for 
a year, while he moved with all the disposable forces that he 
could collect to the central scenes of decisive operations. Such 
a march was in itself difficult, but I\farlborough had, in the 
first instance, to overcome the still greater difficulty of obtain- 
ing the consent and cheerful co-operation of the Allies, espe- 
cially of the Dutch, whose frontier it was proposed thus to 
deprive of the larger part of the force which had hitherto been 
its protection. Fortunately, among the many slothful, the 
manj' foolish, the many timid, and the not few treacIic}*ous 
rulers, statesmen, and generals of diiTercnt nations with whom 
he had to deal, there w^ere two men, emintnt both in ability 
and integrity, -who entered fully into ]\[ai 4 borough's projects, 
and wfflo, from the stations which they occupied, -were enabled 
materially to forward them. One of these W'US the Dutch 
statesman Heinsius, who had been the cordial suppoi'ter of 
King William, and who now, with equal zeal and good faith, 
supported Marlborough in the councils of the Alli^^ the 
other was the celebrated general, Prince Eugene, ivhoim the 
Austrian cabinet had recalled from the Itahaii frontier, to 
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take tlie coiiiiiiaiid of one of tlie Emperor's armies , in' Germany . 
To tliese two great men, and . a few' more. Marl- He discloses 
boroiigb. communicated Ms plan freely and inire- ■ ■ ^ 
servedly; but to the general councils of his, allies he ,o,n!y .diKS- 
closecl part of his daring scheme. He proposed to the Dutch 
that he should iiiarcli from Flanders to the Upper Ehine and 
Moselle, wdth the British troops and part of the Foreign auxil- 
iaries, and commence vigorous operations against the French 
armies in that quarter, whilst General Auverquerque, with the 
Dutch and the remainder of the auxiliaries maintained a 
defensive war in the Netherland. Having with difficulty 
obtained the consent of the Dutch to this portion of his 
project, he exercised the same diplomatic zeal, with the same 
success, in urging the King of Prussia, and other princes of 
the empire, to increase the number of the troops which they 
supplied, and to post them in places convenient for his own 
: intended Anovements. , . 

Marlborough commenced his celebrated march on the 1 9th 
of May. The army, ivhich he wuis to lead had been assembled 
by his brother, CTeiierai Clmrchili, at Bedburg, not 
far from Maestricht on the Meuse: it included begins Ms “ 
sixteen thousand English troops, and consisted of 
fifty -one battalions of foot, and ninety-two squadrons of horse. 
Marlborough was, to collect and join with him on his march 
the troops of Prussia, Luneburg, and Hesse, quartered on the 
Ehiiie, and eleven Dutch battalions that were stationed at 
Kothweil. He had only marched a single day, when the series 
of interruptions, complaints, and requisitions from the other 
leaders of the Allies began, to which he seemed doomed 
throughout his eiiterprise, and which wmuld have caused its 
failure in the hands of anyone not gifted with the firmness 
and the exquisite temper of Marlborough. One specimen of 
these annoyances and of Marlborough’s mode of dealing with 
them may suffice. On his encamping at Kupen, on the 20th, 
he x^,eived an express from Auverquerque pressing him to 
bait, because Tilleroy, who commanded the French army in 
Flanders, had quitted the lines which he had been occup 3 drig, 
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and crossed the Meuse at Namur witli thirty -six battalions and 
forty-five squadrons, and uas threatening the town of Eiiys. 
At the same time Marlborough received letters from the Mar- 
grave of Baden and Count Wratislaw, who commanded the 
Imperialist , forces at ■. Stolihofien .near the. left .. bank o.f the 
Ehiiie, stating that . Tall ard had . made , a movement as ' if in- 
tending to cross the Rhine, and urging him to hn^sten liis 
inarch towards the lines of StollhoiFeri. MaiToorongh was 
not diverted, by these applications from, the, prosecution of 
his grand design. Conscious that the army of Yilloroy would 
be too much reduced to undertake ofiensive operations, by the 
detachments which had already been made towards the Idiino, 
and those which must follow his own march, he halted only a 
day to quiet the alarms of Aiiverquerque. To satisfy also the.' 
margrave he ordered' the troops of Honipesch and Billow to. 
draw towards Philipsburg, though with private .injiirictio'iis.' 
not to proceed beyond a certain distance. '. He even exacted' 
a promise to the same effect from Count Wratislaw,, who at 
this juncture arrived at the camp to attend him '.dU'ring tho’ 
whole campaign. 

Maidboroiigh reached the Rhine at Coblentz, where he 
crossed that river, and then marched along its right bank to 
^ Broiibach and Mentz. His march, though ra]fid, was 
generals . admiraRiv conducted, so as to save the . troops from all 
unnecessary tatigiie j ample supplies .of. provisions were 
ready, .and the most perfect, discipline was niaintaiiied. . By . 
degrees Marlborough obtained more reinforcements from the 
Dutch and the other confederates, and lie also was left more 
at liberty by them to follow his own course. Indeed, before 
even a blow %vas struck, his enterprise had paralysed the 
enemy, and had materially relieved Austria from the pressure 
of the war. Viileroy, with his detachment from the Erench- 
Flemish army, was completely bewildered by Marlboroiigh's 
movements; and, unable to divine where it was that the 
English general meant to strike his blow, vasted away the 
early part of the summer between Flanders and the 
without effecting anything. 
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Marshal Talkrdj who commanded fortj-five thousand men 
at Sfcrasbiirg, and who had been destined by Louis to march 
early in the year into Bavaria, thought that Marlborough’s 
march along the Rhine was preliminary to an attack upon 
Alsace; and the marshal therefore kept his forty -five thousand 
men back in order to support France in that quarter. Marl- 
borough skilfully encouraged his apprehensions by causing a 
l^ridge to be constructed across the Rhine at Philipsbiirg, and 
by making the Landgrave of Hesse advance his a-rtillery at 
Marilieim, as if for a siege of Landau. 'Meaiiwliile the Elector 
of Bavaria and Marshal Marsin, suspecting that Marlborough’s 
design might be what it really proved to be, forbore to press 
upon the Austrians opposed to them, or to send troops into 
Hungary ; and they kept back so as to secure their communi- 
cations with France. Thus, when Marlborough, at the begin- 
ning of June, left the Rhine and marched for the Danube, the 
numerous hostile armies were uncombined, and unable to check 
him. ■ ■ 

With such skill and science had this enterprise been con- 
certed, that at the very moment when it assumed a specific 
direction, the enemy was no longer enabled to render it abor- 
tive. As the march was now to be bent towards the Danube, 
notice was given for the Prussians, Palatines, and Hessians, 
who were stationed on the- Rhine, to order their march so as -to 
Join the main body in its progress. At the same time direc- 
tions were sent to accelerate the advance of the Danish auxil- 
iaries, who were marcliing from the Netherlands.” 

Crossing the river Neckar, Marlborough marched in a south- 
eastern direction to Mundelshene, w^here he had his first 
personal interview with Prince Eugene, wdio Marlborough a.nd 
wms destined to be his colleague on so marij" Eugene meet, 
glorious fields. Thence, through a difficult and dangerous 
country, Marlborough continued his march against the Bava- 
rians, whom he encountered on the 2nd of July, on the heights 
of the Schullenl)erg, near Donauwert. Marlborough stormed 
their entrenched camp, crossed the Danube, took several strong 
places in Bavaria, and made himself completely master of the 
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■ /iliector’s dominions, except the fortified cities of Miinicli and 
Augsburg, But the Elector’s army, tliough defeated at Donau- 
■ wert, .was still numerous and strong; and at last' Akirsha! 
Tallard, when thoroughly apprised of the real nature of Marl- 
borough’s movement, crossed the Kliine. He was suxfiered, 
through the supiiieness of the German general at StoUhoffen, 
to march without loss through the Black Forest, and united 
his powerful army at Biberach near Augsburg, with that of the 
Elector and the French troops under Marshal Marsiii, who had 
previously been co-operating with the Bavarians. On the other 
hand, Marlborough recrossed the Danube, find on the 11th of 
August united his ai-my with the Imperialist forces under 
Prince Eugene. The combined armies occupied a position 
near Hochstadt, a little higher up the left bank of the Danube 
than Doiiauw^ert, the scene of Marlborough’s recent victory, 
and almost exactly on the ground wiiere I\Iarshal Yillars and 
the Elector had defeated an Austrian army in the preceding 
year. The French marshal and the Elector were now in posi- 
tion a little farther to the east, betw’-een Blenheim and Lutzin- 
gen, and with the little stream of the Ncbel betw^eeii them 
and the troops of Marlborough and Eugene. The Gaiio- 
Bavarian army consisted of about sixty ilionsaiicl men, and 
they had sixty-one pieces of artillery. The army of the Allies 
was about fifty-six tliousaiid strong, wnth iifty-tw’-o guns. 
Although the French army of Italy had been unable to 
penetrate into Austria, and although the masterly strategy of 
Marlborough had hitherto wnirded ofi‘ the destruction 

The fate ^ 

of Europe wdtli wliich the cause of the Allies seemed menaced 
at the beginning of the campaign, the peril was still 
most serious. It was absolutelj' necessary for Marlborough to 
attack the enemy before Yiileroy should be roused into action. 
There wais nothing to stop that geiieral and his army from 
marching into Franconia, wdience the Allies drew^ their prin- 
cipal supplies; and besides thus distressing them, he might, by 
marching on and joining his army to those of Tailard and 
the Elector, form a mass which %yoiild oveiwvhelm the’*'*1*t)«,ce 
under Marlborough and Eugene. On the other hand, the 
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cliarices of a battle seemed' :penIous, 'and 
qiieiiees of a defeat ' \m'e' 'certain. ■ ;Tlic ibifenority . of the 
Allies iii point of number 'was;, not. still it 

was not to be disrega^ded'I^ /and', ■the ■advantage; whi the 
enemy seemed to Lave in tlie: composition of: their; troops was 
striking, Tailard , and Marsin had . forty-five thousand French- 
men under thenij all veterans, and all trained to act together: 
the Elector’s own troops also were good soklicars. Marlborough, 
like Wellington 'at .Waterloo, headed an army, of which' the 
larger proportion consisted not of English, but of nieri of many 
difierent nations and many di'fferent languages. He was , also 
obliged to be the assailant in the action, and thus , to expose his 
troops to comparatively heavy loss at the commencement of 
the battle, , while the enemy would fight under the protection 
of the villages and lines wliich they were actively engaged in 
strengthening. The consec|uences of a defeat of the confede- 
rated army must have .broken up the C4rand Alliance, and 
realized the proudest hopes of the French king. Mr. Alison, 
in ,his admirable history of the- Duke of Marlborough, has truly ' 
stated the effects which would have taken place if France had 
been successful in the ’^var. And, vv'hen the position of the 
Confederates at the time when Blenheim was fought is remem- 
bered j 'wheii^ W '0 recollect the exhaustion ■ of Austria,' the 
menacing iiisuiTection of Hungaiy, the feuds and jealousies 
of ' the ■' Grerrnan princes, ■ the . strength and activit}^' of ■ The 
Jacobite party England, the imbecility of nearly all the 
Dotch statesman of the time, and the weakness of Flolland if 
deprived of her allies, ive may adopt his -words in speculating 
on what would have ensued if Prance had been victorious in 
the battle, and '' if a power, animated by the ambition, guided 
by the fanaticism, and directed by the ability of that of Louis 
XIV, had gained the ascendency in Europe. Beyond all 
c|uestion, a universal despotic dominion ivoulcl have been 
established over the bodies, a cruel spiritual thraldom over 
the iTi^nds of men. France and Spain united under Bourbon 
prit^ces, and in a close family alliance — the empire of Charle- 
magne with that of Charles V — the power v/hicli revoked the 
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edict of Nantes'; .'■and ■perpetrated 'the massacre ' of ' St. , Bar- 
tholomew, with that which banished the Moriscoes and estab- 
lished the Inquisition, would have proved irresistible, and 
beyond example destructive to the best interests of man- 
kind. 

“The Protestants might have been driven, like the Pagan 
heathens of old by the son of Pepin, beyond the Elbe; the 
ifWarihorons-hiiad Stuart race, and with them Pomish ascendency, 
been defeated? might have been re-established in England; the 
fire lighted by Latimer and Eidley might have been extin- 
guished in blood; and the energy breathed by religious freedom 
into the Anglo-Saxon race might have expired. The destinies 
of the world would have been changed. Europe, instead of a 
variety of independent states, whose mutual hostility kept 
alive courage, while their national rivalry stimulated talent, 
would have sunk into the slumber attendant on universal 
dominion. The colonial empire of England would have 
withered away and perished, as that of Spain has done in 
the grasp of the Inquisition. The Anglo-Saxon race would 
ha^'e been arrested in its mission to overspread the earth and 
subdue it. The centralized despotism of the Eomaii empire 
would have been renewed on Contiiiental Europe; the chains 
of Eomish tyranny, and with them the general infidelit}" of 
France before the Eevolution, would have extinguished or 
perverted thought in the British islands.'^ 

Marlborough’s words at the council of war, when a battle 
was resoh’ed on, are remarkable, and they deserve recording. 
We knov7 them on the authority of his chaplain, Mr. (after- 
wards Bishop) Hare, who accompanied him throughout the 
campaign, and in whose journal the biographers of 
borough have found many of their best materials. Marl- 
borough’s words to the officers who remonstrated with him^ 
oil the seeming temerity of attacking the enemy in their posi- 
tion, were — “I know the danger, yet a battle is absolutely 
necessary; and I rely on the braveiy and discipline^of the 
troops, which will make amends for our disadvai’tages”.^^ In 
the evening orders were issued for a general engagement, and 
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ri3Ctiived bj the armj with an alacrity which justified Ms confi- 
deii'ce.^^ ■ . . 

The French and Bavarians were posted behind a little stream 
called the Nebel, which rims almost from north to south into 
the Danube immediately in front of the village of xiie position of 
Blenheim. The Nebel flows along a little valley, ^les. 
and the French occupied the rising ground to the west of it. 
The village of Blenheim ivas the extreme right of their position, 
and the village ot Lutzingen, about three miles north of Blen- 
heim, formed their left. Beyond Lutzingen are the rugged 
high grounds of the Godd Berg and Eich Berg, on the skirts 
of which some detachments ivere posted so as to secure the 
GailO“Bavarian position from being turned on the left flank. 
The Danube protected their right flank; and it was only in 
front that they could be attacked. The villages of Blenheim 
and Lutzingen had been strongly jmlisadoed and entrenched, 
hlarshal Tallard, wdio held the chief command, took his station 
at Blenheim: Prince Maximilian, the Elector, and Marshal 
Marsin commanded on the left. Tallard garrisoned Blen- 
heim with twenty-six battalions of French infantry and 
twelve squadrons of French cavalry. Marsin and the Elector 
had twenty-two battalions of infan tiy and thirty-six squadrons 
of cavalry in front of the village of Lutzingen. The centre was 
occupied by fourteen battalions of infantry, including the cele- 
brated Irish Brigrale. These v/ere posted in the little hamlet 
of Obergiau, which lies some-wbat nearer to Lutzingen than to 
Blenheim. Eighty squadrons of cavalry and seven battalions 
of foot were ranged between Obergiau and Blenheim, Thus 
the French position ivas very strong at each extremity, but 
was comparatively weak in the centre. Tallard seems to have 
relied on the swampy state of the part of the valley that 
reaches from belo^v Obergiau to Blenheim, for preventing any 
serious attack on this part of his line. 

The army of the Allies was formed into two great divisions: 
the lai:.gest being commanded by the Duke in pei'son, and being 
destined to act against Tallard; while Prince Eugene led the 
other division, which consisted chiefly of cavalry, and was 
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intended to .oppose' tiie' enemy under; Marsin and the' Elector, 
A's they approached . the enemy, Marlborough’s ■ tioops formed 
: tlie left' and the' centre, W'liile Eugene’s formed the light; of' 
.■entire army..' Early o.n the morniiig of the 13th of August; the' 
xlliies left their own camp and marched towards the;en.emy.^;''': 
A thick haze covered . the,. :grouiid, , and it wiis not until the 
allied right and centre had advanced nearly within cannon-shot 
of the enemy that Tallard. was^ aware of their approach. He . 
made his preparations with what haste he could, and . about 
eight o’clock a heavy hre ' of artillery vras opened from the 
French right on the advancing left wing of the British. ' Mark ' ;■ 
borough ordered up some of his batteries to reply to it, and '■; 
while the columns tliet we.re to form the allied left and centre 
deployed, and took up their proper stations in the line, a warm. 
cannonade was kept up by the guns, on both sides. 

'The g,roiind which Eugene’s colimiiis had to. traverse "was 
peculiarly difficult, especially for the passage of the artillery; 
and it was nearly mid-day before ' he could get his troops into 
line opposite to Liitzingen. During this interval Maiiborougii'' 
ordered divine service to be .performed by the chaplains 'at The ',. ■■ ' 
head of each regiment; and then rode along the lines, . 'and ■ 
found both officers and .men, in the highest spirits, and .■waiting 
impatient!}" for tlie signal for the attack. At length an aide- 
de-camp galloped up from' the right with the welcome news," ' 
that Eugene was ready. . Marlborough instantly sciit Lord 
Ciit-ts, with a strong brigade of infantry, to assault the village 
of Blenheim, while lie himself led the main body down the 
eastward slope of the valley of the N’ebel,' •and prepared ;' to ' 
effect the passage of the stream. 

The assault on Blenheim, though bravely made, was repulsed 
vritli severe loss; and Marlborough, finding hovr strongly that 
village was garrisoned, ..desisted .from any fiirtheif: attempts 
carry it, and bent all his energies to breaking the eiieni}"’s line 
between Blenheim and Oberglau. Some temporary bridges 
had been prepared, and planks and fascines had been collected; 
and by the aid of these,- .and,. a little stone bridge which crossed 
the Nebel, near a hamlet called ITnterglaii, that lay in the 
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centre of tlie %• alley,. Marlborough succeeded in gettiiig'sever'a! 
squadrons across the E"ebel, ■tlioiigh it ,was' divided into several 
branches, and' the,, ground ' between. 'them, was.-soft,. .and . in 
places little better than a 'mere'marsh.;'.. .,,'Biit the French, artil- 
lery was not' idle: The, cannon-balls 'plunged .'incessantly 
among the advancing squadrons of the allies; and, bodies .'of 
French cavalry rode' frequently down from the western ridge, 
to charge them ' before they had time to form on tlie' irm 
ground. , It was only by supporting, his men by fresh troops, 
and by bringing up infantry,' who checked the advance of the 
enemy’s horse by , their steady fire, that Marlborough , was able 
to save his army in this quarter from a repulse, which, follow- 
ing the failure of, the attack upon Blenheim, would probably 
have been fatal to the Allies. ' By degrees his cavalry struggled 
over the blood-stained streams; the infantry were also now 
brought across, SO as to keep in check the Freneli troops who 
held Blenheim, and who, when no longer assailed in front, 
had begun to attack the Allies on their left with considerable 
e.'ff 0 ct. 

Marlborough had thus at last succeeded in, drawing aip the 
whole left wing' of his army beyond the Nebel,. an,d was about 
to press foiuvard with it, wdien he was called away to another 
part of the field by a disaster that had befallen Ms centre. 
The Prince of Holstein-Beck had, ivith- eleven. .Hanoverian 
battalions, passed the Nebel opposite to Oberglan, ‘when he 
wms charged and utterly routed by the Irish brigade which 
held' that village. The Irish drove the ■Hanoverians' back ■ 
with heavy slaiigliter, broke' completely 'tliroiigli the line' of ', 
the Allies, and nearly achieved a success as brilliant as that 
which the sSame brigade afterwards gained at Fontenoy. ^ But' 
at Blenheim their ardour in pursuit led them too far. Marl- 
borough came up in person, and dashed in upon their exposed 
flank with some squadrons of British cavalry. The Irish reeled 
back, and as they strove to regain the height of Obeiglan, 
their column was raked through and through I'.y the fare of 
tlifee battalions of the Allies, which hfarlboroiigli bed suin- 
]Yionf3d up from the reserve. Marlborough having re-estaliiished 
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the order and communication of the Allies in this quarter^ 
2 io\r, as he returned to his own left wing, sent to learn how 
his colleague fared against Marsin and the Elector^ and to in- 
form Eugene of his own. success.' ■ ■ 

Eugene had hitherto not been equally fortunate. He had 
made three attacks on the enemy opposed to liinij and had 
been thiice driven back. It was only by his own desperate 
personal exertions, and tbe remarkable steadiness of the regi- 
ments of Prussian infantry which were under him, that lie 
wais able to save his wing from being defeated. But it 

was on the southern part of the battle-field, on the ground 
which ■ Marlborough had won- beyond tbe Nebel with, siieii 
difficulty, that the crisis of the battle was to be decided. ■ 
Lika Hannibal, Marlborough relied - principally on Ms -cavalry - 
-for achieving his decisive successes, and it was by Ms. cavalry -: 
The crisis at Blenheim, the greatest of his victories, wm"' 

5 P.M. Xlie battle had lasted till live in the' -after-, 

Mioon. Marlborough- had now eight tlioiisaDcl horse, men drawn.,-' 
up- in 'two lines, and in the most perfect order, lor a general '- 
attack on the enemy’s line a-long the space, between Blenheim 
and Oberglaii. The infantry were drawn up in battalions in 
their rear, so as to support them if repulsed, and to keep in 
check the large masses of the French that still occupied the 
village of Blenheim. Tallard now interlaced bis sqiiadroiis of 
cavalry witli battalions of- infantry; and Marlborough, -by-a . ,- 
coiTespoiiding movement, -brought several regim,e,nts - of in--.,' , 
fantry, and some pieces of artillery, to liis front line, at inter- 
vals betw’een the bodies of horse. A little after five, Marlborough 
commenced the decisive movement, and the allied cavrary, 
strengthened and supported by foot and guns, advanced slowly 
from the lower ground near the Hebei up the s]oT}e to wheie 
the French cavalry, ten thousand strong, awaited theni. On^ 
riding over the summit of the acclivity, the Allies were 
received with so hot a fire from the French artillery and small- 
arms, that at first the cavalry recoiled, but without a^ondon- 
ing the high grpund. The guns and the infantry which tliey 
had brought with them, maintained the contest with spirit 
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md effect., 'vTlie Frencli fire .seemed to,, slacken. Marlboroagli 
.ordered;' a ciiarge ..along 'the:', line. The allied cavalry. 
galio,.p.ed forward , at ' the ■ e.nemy’s sqdad.rGns, and the hearts of 
the; Freii.ch.' horsemen failed themf' 'Discharging their carbines 
.at an .idle^distance, they wheeled . round a'nd spurred 'from, the 
field, leavirig the nine infantry battalions of their comrades to 
be riddeii down by the torrent of the allied cavalry. The 
battle was now won. Tallard and Marsin, severed from each 
otheiy thought onl}^ of retreat. Tallard drew up the squadroiis 
of horse which he had left, in a line extended towards BIen» 
heim, and sent orders to the infantry in that village to leave 
and join him without delay. But long ere his orders could 
be obeyed, the conquering squadrons of Mai '1 borough had 
wheeled to the left and thundered dowm on the feeble army 
of the French marshal. Part of the force which Tallard had 
drawn up for this last effort was driven into the Danube ; part 
fied with their general to the village of Sonderheim, where 
I they were soon surroaiided by the victorious Allies and com- 

j pelled to surrender. Meanwhile, Eugene had renewed his 

J attack upon the Gallo-Bavarian left, and Marsin, finding bis 

colleague utterly routed, and his own right fiank uncovered, 

!' prepared to retreat. He and the Elector succeeded in with- 

;■ drawing a considerable part of their troops in tolerable order 

; to Diiiingen; but the large body of French who garrisoned 

; Blenheim were left exposed to certain destruction, hlarl- 

; borough speedily occupied all the outlets from the village with 

his victorious troops, and then, collecting his artillery round 
J it, he eommeneed a cannonade that speedily would have dc- 

I stroyed Blenlieini itself and all w-ho were in it. After several 

I gallant but unsuccessful attempts to cut their way through 

I the Allies, the French in Blenheim were at length compelled 

i ^ Ho surrender at discretion; and twenty-four battalions and 
I twelve squadrons, with all their officers, laid down their arms 

I and became the captives of Marlborough. 

' says YoUaire, “was the celebrated battle, which 

I the ‘French call the battle of Hochstet, the Germans Plentheim, 

; and the English Bloiiheim. The conquerors had about five 
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thousa-nd killed and eight thousand vfounded, the greater part 
■heing on. the: side of Prince Eugene. The French army was ■ 
almost of sixty thousand men, so/ 

defeafe. . , long victorious, there never reassembled niore than 
twenty thousand effective. ^ About twelve thousand , Idiled, 
fourteen thousand prisoners, all the cannon, a prodigious mini- 
bcr of colours and standards, all the tents and equipages, the 
general of: the army, and one thousand' two hundred ofacers 
of 'mark, in, the' poAver of the conqueror, signalized'^ that 
daV'l''’ 

Ulm, Landau, Treves, and Traerbacli surrendered to the 
Allies before the close of the year. Bavaria submitted to the 
Emperor, and the Hungarians laid down their arms. Germany 
was completely delivered from France; and theuiiilitary ascLUid^ 
ency . of the arms of the Allies , W' as completely ' estajDlished^^^ 
Throughout the rest of the w-ar Louis fought only' Tn;.'deM^^^ 
Blenheim had dissipated for 'ever his once ,p,roiid .udaons: ''Of'':.', 
almost universal conquest. 


CHAPTEE IX 

THE BATTLE OF PULTOWA, 1709 

Dread Pviltowa’s day, 

\Wheji fortune left the roya) Swede, 

■ Arcmnd a slaughtered arniy iay, 

Ko more to combat and to bleed. 

The power and fortune of the war 

Had passed to the triumphant Czavr'—Byron. 

Xapoleon prophesied at St. Helena, that all Europe ivould 
soon be either Cossack or Republican. The fulfilment of th^, 
napoleon’s these alternatives appeared most probable, 

prophecy, democratic movements of 1848 were sternly 

repressed in 1849. The absolute aiitliority of a siip^Ie ruler, 
and the austere stillness of martial la'w, are now paramount in 
the capitals of the Continent, "which lately oiviied no soi'erelgii ty 
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save tlie will' of tlie miiltitudej- and where that which .the 
democrat calls his sacred, right of insurrection was' so loudly 
asserted and so often fiercely enforced. ■ .'Many causes have 
contributed to' bring about this reaction, but the most efiective 
and the most ' peraiaiient . have been Eussian influence and 
Eiissiaii arms. Eiissia is now' the avowed .and acknowledged 
champion of Monarchy .against Democracy.; — of constituted 
authority, however acquired, against revolution and 'change 
for whatever purpose' desired'; — of the imperial "supremacy of 
strong states over their weaker' neighbours against all 
for political independence, 'and .ail striving for separate na- 
tionality. ■ ‘ 

.It' was truly stated that ' ^Hhe acquisitions which Eussia has 
made within the [then] last sixty-four years,, are equal in 
extent and importance to the whole, empire she, '.'The rise of 
had ill Europe before that time; that the -.acqui- 
sitions she has made from Svfcden are '■•greater' that' 
remains of that ancient kingdom; that her acquisitions from 
Poiarid are as large as the whole Austrian., empire; ' that' 
territory she has ivrested from Turkey in Europe iS:. equal 
the dominions of Prussia, exclusive of her'Ehenish provinces; 
and that her acquisitions from Turkey in Asia are "equal in 
extent to all the smaller states of Germany, .the - Rhenish 
vinces of Prussia, Belgium, and Holland taken together; 
the country she has concpiered from Persia is about the size 
England; that her acquisitions in Tartarj have an aim 
to Turkey in Europe, Greece, Italy, and Spain. In 
yciars she has advanced her frontier .eight ^ 
miles towards Vienna, Berlin, Dresden, Municli, 
she has approached four hundred and fifty miles nearer 
Coiistantiriople ; she has possessed herself of the capital of 
-4’^oland, and has advanced to within a few miles of the capital 
of Sweden, from wliieli, when Peter the Great mounted the 
''throne, her frontier vrm distant three hundred miles. Since 
that tii|ie she has stretched herself forward about one thousand 
miles towards India, and the same distance towards the capital 
of Persia. 

(B 250) ■ L 
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Siicli, at that period, had been the recent aggrandizement of 
Eiissia; and the events of the last few years, by weakening 
and disuniting all her European neigliboors, have immeasur- 
ably augmented, the relative ■ ■ superiority of the . Muscovite, : 
empire over all the ■ other continental powers. 

With a population exceeding sixty millioiis, all implicitly 
obeying the impulse of a single ruling mind; with a territorial 
area of six millions and a half of sfjuare miles; with a standing 
army eight hundred thousand strong; with powerful fleets on 
the '.Baltic and 'Black Seas; -with a skilful host of diplomatic 
agents planted in ev-ery court and among ev'ery tribe; with 
the co,nfl(ieiice which unexpected success c,reates, a,!id.:' the 
sagacity which long experience fosters, liussia no W' grasps with 
an armed right hand the tangled thread of European politics, 
and issues her mandate as the arbitress of the movements of 
the age. Yet a century and a half have hardlj" elapsed since 
she was first recognized as a iiieiiil>er of the drama of modern 
European history, — previously to the battle of Pnltowa, Eussia 
played no part. Charles Y and his great riv^al, our Elizabeth 
and her adversary Philip of Spain, the Guises, Sulljg Eichelieu, 
Cromwell, De Witt, Yvilliam of Orange, and the other leading 
spirits, of the sixteenth ...and seven teen tli ceiitiirieS',..tlioiigiit .'iio... 
more about the. Muscovite Czar than we now' tlii'iik.. about 'the:' 
King of Timbuctoo. Even as late as 1735, Lord Eolingbroke, 
in his admirable Letters on Eistovi/^ speaks of the history of the 
Muscovites as having no relation to the knowledge which a 
practical English statesman ought to acquire. It may be 
doubted whether a cabinet council often takes place now in 
our Foreign Oifice, wdtliout Eiissia being iippennost in every 
English statesman’s thoughts. 

But though Eiissia remained thus long luilieedeJ amid her 
snows, there was a northern power, the influence of w liicli wa%|. 
The former pTiucIpal European quarrels, 

greatness of and "whose good-will wms sedulously courted by 
manv of the boldest chiefs and ablest councillors of 
the leading states. This was Sweden; Sweden, on whose 
ruins Eussia has risen; but whose ascendency over her semi- 
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barbarous iieiglilmirs' was' complet^^^^ the .fatal battle that' 

now forms our subject, 

As early as 1542 'France had 'sought' the. alliance of Sweden 
to aid her in her ^struggle against' Charles /V.;. .And the name' 
of Grustaviis Adolphus is; of itself sufficient to remind us, that; 
in the great contest for religious 'liberty t of 'whicii.tl 
was for thirty years, the arena,' it w.as Sweden that rescued the, 
falling cause of Protestantism;- and it -was Sweden that princi- 
pally dictated the reiiiodelling of .the European state-system' 
at the, peace of Westphalia. 

From the proud pre-eminence in which the valour of the 
®*'Lioii of the North ’V and of Torstenston, Bannier, , Wrangel, 
and' the other generals of G-iistavns, guided b}' the wisdom of 
'OxenS'tieiii;,',' had .placed ' Sweden the defeat of Charles 'XII. at 
Pulto.w'a' h,u'i;led;';iier,down at, once and -for ever. Pier efforts 
during the,-' ■ wars . of .'the P'rench ' revolution ' to ■' assume a leading- 
part i,ii European' politics- met ■, with- instant .discomiit are, and 
almost "provoked "derision. But the Sweden, whose sceptre 
was. bequeathed., to Christina,' and whose' alliance Cromwell 
valued 'SO highly,, was a different pow'er from the Sweden of 
the present day. Finland, Ingria, Livonia,- Estiioriia, Carelia, 
and other districts east of the Baltic, then- were Swedish pro- 
vinces; and the possession of Pomerania, Eiige.n, and -Bremen 
made her an-' important member - of the G-ermanic .empire. 
These territories are now all reft -from her;;' and' the most 
valuable of ■ tlie'm form the staple of her victorious rival^s 
strength. ■ Oouhi she resume them, coukl the Sweden of 1648 
;be- recoiistriicted, we 'should have a first-class' Scandinavian 
state in the North, well qualified to maintain the balance of 
power, and check the progress of Eussia, whose- power, indeed, 
never could have become formidable to .Europe save by 
■S%veden becoming weak. 

The decisive triumph of Eussia over Sweden at Piiltowa 
was therefore ali-iniportant to the world, on account of wffiat 
it overtime w as 'well as for what it esLrblished; and seiaw. 
it is the more deeply interesting because it was not 
merely the crisis of a struggle between two states, but it was 
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a trial of strength ;befeween" two great, races . of mankind We ■ 
must. bear, in mind, that while the Swedes, like the English^, 
the ; Dutch, and' others, , belong to the ' Germanic race, the 
Eussians .are' a Sclavonic peoptev' Nations of' .Sclavonian 'origiii''^ 
have long occupied the greater part of Europe eastward of the 
Yistula and the populations also of Bohemia, Croatia, Servia, 
Dalmatia, and other important regions westward of that river 
are Sclavonic. In the long and varied conflicts between them 
and the Germanic nations that adjoin them, the Germanic race 
had, before Pultowa, almost always maintained a superiority. 
With the single but important exception of Poland, no Sclavonic 
state had made any considerable figure in history before the 
time when Peter the Great won his great victory over the 
Swedish king. W"hat Eussia has clone since that time we 
know and we feel. And some of the wisest and best men of 
our own age and nation, who have wa.tchecl with deepest care 
the annals and the destinies of humanity, have believed that 
the Sclavonic element in the population of Europe has as yet 
only partially developed its powmrs: that, wdiile other races of 
mankind (our owm, the Germanic, included) have exhausted 
their creative energies, and completed their allotted achieve- 
ments, the Sclavonic race has yet a great career to run: and 
that the narrative of Sclavonic ascendency is the remaining 
page that will conclude the history of the W'Orld, 

Let it not be supposed that in thus regarding the primary 
triumph of Eussia over Sw^eden as a victory of the Sclavonic 
over the Germanic race, we are dealing w'ith matters of mere 
ethnological pedantry, or with themes of mere speculative 
curiosity. The fact that Eussia is a Sclavonic empire is a fact 
of immense practical influence at the i^resent rnonient. Half 
the inhabitants of the Austrian empire are Sdavonian. The 
population of the larger part of Turkey in Europe is of tl?b 
same race. Silesia, Posen, and other parts of the Prussian 
dominions are principally Sclavonic. And during late years 
an enthusiastic zeal for blending all Sclavonians intc^me great 
united Sclavonic empire has been growing up in these coun- 
tries, which, however w^e may deride its principle, is not the 
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less real " and active, and of which Eussia,' ■ as ' the head, and 
champion of the 'Sclavonic race, knows .well how to take her 
advantaged'. 

It is a singular fact that Russia owes her very name to a 
band of Swedish invaders who conquered her a thousand years 
ago. They were soon absorbed in the Sclavonic population, 
and every trace of the Swedish character had disap|>eared in 
. Russia for, many centuries' before her invasion by Charles XIL 
She was long the victim and the.- slave of the Tartars; and for 
'..many considerable, periods, of .years the Poles held her in sub- 
jugation. Indeed, if \ve except the' expeditions of some of the 
early R'ussian chiefs, against Byzantium, and the reign of' Ivan 
Yasilovitch, the history of Russia before the time of Peter the 
G-reat is one long tale of suffering and degradation. 

But whatever may have been the amount of national injuries 
that she sustained from Swede, from Tartar, or from 
Pole, ill the .ages of. her w.eakness, .she has certainly. re-' ., 

taliated tenfold during the century and -'a half of. her s.trengtb, 

1 The idea of Panslavism had a purely literary origin. It T>as started hy Kollar, 
a Protestant clergyman of t!ie Sclavonic congregation at Pesth, in Hungary, who 
wished to establish a national literature, hy circulating all works, 
wnitteu in ti-e various Sclavonic dialects, through every country 
wiiere any of them are spoken. He suggested, that all the Sclavonic panslavism”, 
literati should becoma acquainted with the sister dialects, so that a 
Bohemian, or other worlt, might he read on the shores of the Adriatic, as -well as 
on the banks of the Volga, or any other place where a Sclavonic language w’as spoken; 
by wiiicii means an extensive literature might be created, tending to advance know'- 
ledge in all Sclavonic countries; and he supported his arguments by observing, that 
the dialecls of ancient Greece diiiered from each other, like those of his own language, 
and yet Ihat they formed only one Hellenic literature. The idea of an iiiteliectual 
union of all those nations naturally led to that of a political one; and the Scluvonians, 
seeing that their numbers amounted to about one-third part of the whole population 
of Euro])e, and occupied more than half its territory, began to be sensible that they 
might claim for theniselves a T?o.sition to which they had not hitherto aspired. 

‘‘The oju'nion gahmd ground; and the question now is, whether the Sciavonians 
can form a nation independent of Hiissia ; or whether they ought to rest satisfied in 
being part of one great race, with the most powerful member of it as their chief. 
Tlie latter, indeed, is gaining ground amongst them; and some Poles are disposed to 
'Tittribate their suffenng.s to the arbitrary will of the Czar, without extending the 
blame to the Hiissnins themselves. These begin to think that, if they cannot exist as 
Poles, the best thing to be done is to rest satisfied with a position in the Sclavonic 
empire, and they hope that, wdien once they give up the idea of restoring their coun- 
try, Russia may grant suom concessions to hieir separate nationality. 

“The sr:!?ie idee, lias been put forward by writers in the Russian interest; great 
efforts are making among other Sclavonic people, to induce them to look upon Russia 
as their future head; and sue has already gained considerable infiiience over the 
Sclavonic populcauns of Turkey.”-~-TPT7^''?>i.<ion’A‘ Dctlmatia’\ 
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Her rapid transition at tke conmieacerneiit of [iiat period from 
being tlie prey of every coiicjueror to being tlie conqueror of 
all with whom she comes into contact, to being the oppressor 
instead of the oppressed, is almost without a parallel in the 
history of nations. It w^as the work of a single ruler; ivlio, 
himself without education, promoted science and literature 
among barbaric millions; wiio gave them fleets, commerce, 
ai'ts, and arms; w^ho, -at Pultoiva, taught them to face and beat 
the previously invincible Swedes;, and wiio , made stubborn 
valour and . implicit : subordination.' iron] that time' forth the 
distinguishing characteristics of the Kussian soldiery, which 
had before his time been a mere' disorderly and irresolute 
rabble. 

The career of Philip of. Macedon resembles' most neaiiy.th'at : 
of the great Muscovite C^ar; but there is this 'most; iinportant"; 
difference, that Philip had, irhile young, received. ' in Soiitheni 
Oreece the best education. in all. matters of peace and^'War that' 
'the ablest philosophers' and generals of the age could bestow. 
Peter was brought up among barbarians and in barbaric igno- 
rance. He strove to remedy this, when a growni man, by 
leaving all the temptations to idlejiess and sensuality wdiich 
his court offered,' and by "seeking 'iiistiTictio.n abroad. ■ He' 
laboured: with his owui hands as a common artisan in lioiland 
and in England, that he.' might' return and teach his siilqects 
how ships, commerce, and civilization could be acquired. 
There is a degree of heroism here superior to anytliing that 
w^e know of in the Macedonian king. But Philip’s consolidation 
of . the lo.ng disunited Macedonian empire, — his raising a people 
which he found the scorn of their civilized southern neighboiu’s, 
to he their dread, — his organizatioTi of a brave and vrelbdiscip-* 
lined army, instead of a disorderly militia, — his creation of a 
maritime force, and his systematic skill in acquiring and im^ 
proving seaports and arsenals, — his patient tenacity of purpose 
under reverses,— his personal bravery, —and even his proncuess 
to coarse amusements and pleasures,— all mark him cmt as the 
prototype of the imperial founder of the Russian power. In 
Justice, however, to the ancient hero, it ought to be added, 
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that we find in the history of Philip no examples ol tluit savage 
cruelty wdiicli deforms so grievously the character of Peter the 
Great, 

In considering the euects of the overthrow which the 
Swedish arms sustained at Pultowaj and in speculating on 
the probcable consecpiences that ivould have fol- paissia in 1709 
lowed if the invaders had been successful, we must' aiitiisia. 

■ not . only bear in mind' the wvr etched state in wvliicli' Peter 
found 'Eiissia at liis : accession, compared wvitli her present, 
grandeur, but ive must also keep in view the fact that, at' the 
time when Puitowa was fought, his reforms were yet incomplete 
and his new institutions immature. He had broken, up the 
old Eiissia; and the New^ Eiissia, wEich he ultimately created, 
w^as' still in embryo. ' Had, he been crushed at Puitowa, his 
mighty schemes, would have been- buried, with him; and (tO' 
■iiS'6 the .words of- ¥oltaire} “the most extensive empire in the" 
world would have relapsed .into the chaos from which .it had 
■been so lately taken It 'is this fact that makes the repulse 
■of Charles XII the critical point' in the fortunes of Eiissia,.' 
The daiiger which she incurred a century afterwards from, her ' 
invasion by Napoleon was in reality ^ far less than her^peril 
■when Charles attacked her; though the French emperor, as 
a military genius, ■was infinitely superior to the Swedish' king, 
a,rid.. led a host against her, compared with which the armies of 
Charles seem almost insignificant But, as Fouche well warned 
his imperial master, when he vainly endeavoured to. dissuade' 
him from his disastrous expedition against the empire of the 
Czars, the difi’erence between the Eussia of 1812 and the Eiissia 
of 1709 was gveater than the disparity between the power of 
Charles and the might of Napoleon. “If that heroic king^’, 
said Fouche, “ liud not, like your imperial majesty, half Europe 
^in arms to back him, neither had his opponent, the Czar Peter, 
400,000 soldiers and 50,000 Cossacks.” The historians, who 
describe the state of the Bliiscovite empire when revolutionary 
and ip^)erial France encountered it, narrate with truth and 
justice, how “at the epoch of the French Eevolution this 
inimeiise empire, comprehending nearly half of Europe and 
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Asia within its' dominions, inhabited b j a patient and indomit- 
able race, ever ready to 'exchange the lux'ury and' adventure 
of the south for the'., hardships and iiionotony of the, north, was 
daily becoming more formidable to the liberties of Europe. 
The Russian infantry had then long been celebrated for its 
immovable firmness. Her immense population, amounting 
then in Europe alone to nearly' thirty-five millions, afibrcled an 
inexhaustible supply of men. Her soldiei’s, inured to Iieat 
and cold from their infancy, and actuated l.\y a Hind devotion 
to their Czar, united the steady valour of the English to the 
impetuous energy of the French troops.” So, also, vre I'ead 
how the haughty aggressions of Eonaprute ‘Hvent to excite a 
iiatioi'ial feeling, from the banks of the Borystheiies to the wall 
of China, and to unite -against him the wild and iiiicivilized 
inhabitants of an extended empire, possessed by a. love to their 
'■ religion, their government, and their country, and liavi.ng ' 
a character of stern .devotion, wdiich he was incapable of 
estimating ”. But the Russia of 1709 had no such' forces to 
oppose to an assailant. Her whole population th eii was below ' - 
sixteen millions; and, what is far more .'important, - this popiila- 
^ '.-tion had neither accpiired' military spirit nor strong nationality; 
nor was it united in loyal attachment to its ruler. 

Peter had wisely abolished the old regular tj'oops of the 
empire, the Strelitzes; but the. forces .w^hicli he had- raised in' 
their stead on a new and foreign- pdaii, and principally O'Oicered 
with foreigners, ■ had, before the S'wedish invasion, given, no 
proof that they could be relied on. In liUnicrous encounters 
with the -Swedes,. Peter’s soldiery had run like sheep before 
inferior numbers. Great discontent, also, had been excited 
among all classes of the community by the arbitrary changes 
which their great emperor introduced, many of which claslied 
wdtli the most cherished national prejudices of Iiis vsul)jeets.«te 
A career of victory and prosperity had not yet raised Peter 
above the reach of that disafiection, nor had superstitious 
obedience to the Czar yet become the characteristiv^f the 
Muscovite mind. The victorious occupation of Moscow by 
Charles XII would have quelled the Russian nation as elfec- 
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tiially as liad . been the - case when ■ Baton Khan, and^ other , 
ancient invaders, captured the capital of primitive Muscovy. 
How. , little.' ., such a. triumph could effect towards subduing 
.'iiiodera. Eussia, the fate of Napoleon demonstrated at, once 
■and. for ever. , 

The character of Charles XII has been a favourite theme 
with historians, moralists, philosophers, and poets. But it is 
his military conduct during the campaign in Eussia 
that alone requires comment here. Napoleoii, in soiaieroL- 
the memoirs dictated by him at St. Helena, has 
given us a systematic criticism on that, among other celebrated 
campaigns, his own Eiissian campaign included. He labours 
hard to prove that he himself observed all the true principles 
of offensive war : and probably his censures of Charles’s general- 
ship w^ere rather highly coloured, for the sake of making his 
own military skill stand out in more favourable relief. Yet, 
'.■after making all allowances, we m,ust admit the force of Na-. 
poleoids strictures on Charles’s tactics, and oavii that his 
judgment, though sevei’e, is correct, when lie pronounces that 
■ the Swedish king, unlike his great predecessor Gustavus, knew- 
nothing of the art of war, and was nothing more than a brave 
. and intrepid soldier. Such, however, was not the light in 
“which Charles \ras regarded by his contemporaries at the coni- 
mencemerit of liis Russian expedition. His numerous victories, 
his daring and resolute spirit, combined with the ancient 
renown of the Swedish arms, then filled all -Europe with admi- 
ration wnd anxiety. As Johnson expresses it, his name -was 
^ then one at which the world grew pale. ' ■ Even Louis le Grand 
earnestly solicited his assistance; and our own hlarlborough, 
then in the full cai’eer of his victories, was specially sent by 
the English court to the camp of Charles, to propitiate the 
'^bero of the north in favour of the cause of the Allies, and to 
prevent the Swedish sword from being filing into the scale in 
the French king’s favour. But Charles at that time was solely 
bent ou<le throning the sovereign of Eussia, as he had already 
dethroned the sovereign of Poland, and all Europe fully be- 
lieved that he ivould entirely crush the Czar, and dictate 
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conditions of peace in the Kremlin. Charles Iiiinself looked 
on success as a matter of certainty j and the roniaiitic evtrava- 
gcnce of his views was continually increasing. ^*^0210 year, lie 
thought, would suffice for the conquest of Eiissia. The court 
of ‘Rome was next to feel his Yeiigeance, as the pope had dared 
to oppose the concession of religious liberty to the Silesian 
Protestants. No enterprise at that time appeared impossible 
to him. He had even despatched several officers pi’ivately into 
Asia and Egypt, to take plans of the towns, mid examine into 
the strength and resources of those countries.^’ , 

Napoleon thus epitomizes the earlier operations of Charles's 
invasion of Russia: — 

*^Tiie prince set out from his camp at Aldstadt, near Leipsic, 
ill September 1707, at the head of 45,000 men, and traversed^' 
Xapnieosi’s view of Roland; 20,000 men, under Count Lewenliaiipt,,, 
cisaiies’s strategy, disembarked at Riga; and 1 5,000" va^re 
land. lie was therefore in a condition to have brought ■ together " 
80,000 of the best troops in the wmiid. He left 10,000' men at 
Warsaw to guard King Stanislaus, ' and in January d. 708: '/ 
arrived,, a.t , Grodno, where he wintered. , 'In June he crossed''' 
the forest of- Minsk, and presented ■ himself before Borisov';'' 
forced the Russian army, wdiich occupied 'the left bank of the 
Beresina; , defeated 20,000 Russians who uve're .strongly -, en- 
trenched behind marshes; passed the Borystlienes at AioMIoea", 
and vanquished a corps of 16,000 Muscovites near Smolciisko, 
on the 22nd of September. lie was now advanced to the con- 
fines of Litlmania, and vras about to enter Russia Proper: 
the Czar, alarmed at his approach, made him proposals of 
peace. Up to this time all his movements were conformable 
to rule, and his communications were well secured. He 
was master of Poland and Riga, and only ten days’ march 
distant from Moscow: and it is probable tbcat he voiild have®' 
reached that capital, had he not quitted the high-road thitlier, 
and directed his steps towards the Ukraine, in order to form 
a liiiiction with Mazeppa, who brought him only 6(^0 mem 
By this movement his line of operations, beginniiig at Sweden, 
exposed his fiank to Russia for a distance of ioiir hiiudrod 
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leagues, and he was unable to protect it, or to receive eitlier 
reinforcements ■ or a.ssista:riGed’ ■ 

Napoleon severely ce^isiires this neglect of one of tlie great 

rules of war. He points out that Charles had not organized 

liis war, like Hannibal, on the. principle of re- 

iinqnishing ail communications with' home, keep- touch with ids 

' i-, .t ^ j.' ■ ... a ■•■/*. eomruu,iiicatioris. 

■ing .all his lorces concentrated, and . creating a 

].)ase of operations in the conquered country. Such had been 

the bold system of the ■ Carthagiiiian general;, but Glia.rles 

.acted, on no such, prbiciple, Inasiiiuch as he caused Lewen- 

haupt, one of iiis generals who commanded a considerable 

detachment, and escorted, a most important convoy, to follow 

him ' at a distance of twelve days’ march. -By this dislocation 

of his forces he exposed Lewenhaiipt to be overwhelmed 

separately by the full force of the enemy, and deprived the 

troo|)s under his own' Gdiiimand of the aid ivhich that' general’s 

, men. and .stores might have afibrded, at the- very crisis of the- 

campaign.' ' 

The' Czar had collected a-n army of about a himdrecl. thou- ' 
sand- effective 'men; and though the Swedes, in the beginning' 
of the invasion, uvere successful in every encounter, the' 
Eussian troops we.re gradually acquiring discipline; and -Peter 
and his officers were learning generalship from their victors, 
as the Thebans of old learned it from the Spartans. When' 
Lewenhaiipt, in tlie October' of 17G8, was striving to join 
Charles in the Uk'raine, the Czar suddenly attacked him near 
the Borystlienes with an overwhelming force of fifty thousand 
Eussians. Lewenhaupt . fought bravely for three days, and 
succeeded iii cutting his way through the enemy, with about 
four thousand of his men, -to -where Charles awaited .him near 
the river Desna; l>iit 'upwards of eight thousand Sivedes fell 
in these battles; Lewenlni.upt’s cannon and ammunition were 
abandoned; and the whole of his important convoy of pro- 
visions, on vrhich Cliaiies and his half-starved troops -were 
relyingffell into tlie enemy’s hands. Charles was compelled 
to remain in the Ukraine during the winter ; but in the spring 
of 1709 he moved forward towards Moscow, and invested the 
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lortiilod town of Pultowa, on the liver Vorslda/a placa 
the Ozar had stored 'up large supplies of proYisions and mili- 
tary stores, and which commanded the roads leading towards' 
Moscow. The possession of this place would have given 
Charles the means of supplying ' all the wants of Ms' suffering 
army, and would also have.. furnished him with a secure base 
of operations for his advance against the Muscovite capital. 
The siege was therefore hotly pressed by the Swedes; the 
garrison resisted obstinately; and the Czar, feeling the impor- 
tance of sa\ing the town, advanced in June to its relief, at the 
head of an army from fifty to sixty thousand strong. 

Both sovereigns now prepared for the gei,ieral action, which 
each perceived to he inevitable, and which each felt would be 

cz-r Peter coiuitiy’s destluy. 

takes his The Czar, by some masterly maiiceuvres, crossed the 
^ ' ‘ Yorskla, and posted his aimiy on the same , side of 
that river with the besiegers, but a lit'fcie higher up. The 
Yorskla falls into the Borystheiies about fifteen leagues below 
Pultowa, and the. Czar arranged his forces, in two lines,", 
stretching from one river towards the other; so,, that, if "the 
Swedes, attacked . him amd.were repulsed, ■ they would be 
driven backwards into the acute angle formed by the two 
streams at their junction. tie fortified these lines with 
several redoubts, lined with heavy artillerjy: and his troops, 
both horse and foot, were in the best possible condition, and 
amply provided with stores and ammunitioir Charles’s foives 
were about twentj^-four thousand strong. But not more than 
half of these were Swedes; so much had battle, famine, 
fatigue, and the deadly frosts of Eiissia thinned the gallant 
bands which the Swedish king and Lev'enhaupt had led to 
the Ukraine. The other twelve thousand men under Charles 
were Cossacks and Wallachians, who had joined him in that*' 
country. On heai-ing that the Czar was about to attack him, 
he deemed that his dignity required that he liiaiself should be 
the assailant; and leading his army out of their eirkenclied 
lines before the town, he advanced with them against the 
Eussian i-edoubts. 
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■ He iiad, been severely wounded in the foot in a skirmish 
a few. days’: before, and -was borne in.aditter along the ranks, 
into the thick of the hght. Notwithstanding the 
fearful disparity of numbers and clisad^^aiitage of Edit of 
position, the Swedes never showed their ancient ‘ 
valour more nobly than on that dreadful dajL Nor do their 
Cossack and Wallacliian allies seem to have been unworthy of 
fighting side by side with Charles’s veterans. Two of the 
Eiissian redoubts were actually entered, and the Swedish 
infantry began to raise the cry of victory. But on the other 
side, neither general nor soldiers flinched in their duty. The 
Eiissian cannonade and musketry Avere kept up; fresh masses 
of defenders were poured into the fortifications, and at length 
the exhausted remnants of the Swedish columns recoiled from 
the blood-stained redoubts. Then the Czar led the infantry 
and cavalry of his first line outside the Avorks, drew them up 
steadily and skilfulljB and the action Avas reneAved along the 
Avhoie fronts of the tAvo armies on the open ground. Each 
soA^ereign exposed his life freely in the Avorld-winning battle ; 
and on each side the troops fought obstinately and eagerly 
under their ruler’s eye. It Avas not till tAA'o hours from the 
commenceiiieiit of the action that, OA^erpoAvered by numbers, 
the hitherto invincible Swedes gave Avaj, All was then 
hopeless disorder and irreparable rout. Driven dowmAA^ard 
to where the rivers join, the fugitiA^e SAvedes siuTendered to 
their victorious pursuers, or perished in the waters of the 
Borys tileries. Only a feAv hundreds sAvam that riA^er Avith 
their king and the Cossack Mazeppa, and escaped into the 
Turkish territory. Nearly ten thoiisaiid lay killed and 
Avounded in the redoubts and on the field of battle. 

In the joy of his heart the Czar exclaimed, Avlien the strife 
Avas OA'er, “That the son of the morning had fallen from 
heaA^en; and that the foiindations of St. Petersburg at length 
stood firm”. Even on, that battle-field, near the Ukraine, the 
Eussiarf emperor’s first thoughts were of conquests and ag- 
grandizement on the Baltic. . The peace of Nystadt, Avhich 
tonsferred the fairest proAunces-of ■ SAveden. to Eiissia, ratified 
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the judgment of battle which was pronounced at Pultowa. 
Attacks on Turkey and Persia by Russia coiiiiiienced almost 
directly after that Tictory. And though the Czar fa lied in 
his first attempts against the Sultan, the successors of Peler 
have, one and all, carried on an unifoiTiily aggressire and 
uniformly successful system of policy against Turkey, and 
against every other state, Asiatic as well as European, which 
lias had the misfortune of having Riisbia for a neighbour. 

' Orators and authors, who ha 've ■ discussed the progress of . 
Russia, have often alluded to the siiiiilitude between the 
modern extension of the Muscovite empire 
Lu.diiuinsil and the extension of llie Roman donuiiions 
diplomacy ancient times. But attentioo has scarcely 
been drawn to the closeness of the parallel betiveeii eoiiquei’- ■ 
ing Russia, and conquering Rome, not only in the extent, of ' 
conquests, but in the means of effecting conquest.. The history ’ 
of Rome during the .century and; a half, wiiich followed the 
close of the see'ond Punic war, and during wliicli her largest 
acquisitions of territory were nmde, should be ini irately com- 
pared with the history of Russia for the last one limidred 
and fifty years. The main points of similitude can only be 
indicated in. these pages; but they, deserve the fullest con- 
sideration. The classic scholar will remember the state-craft 
of the Roman Senate, which to'ok care in every foreign' wuiF' to 
appear in the character of a Prokefor, Thus Some proieeied 
the iStolians, and the Greek cities, against Macedoii; ■ she ■■ 
prokded Bithynia, and other small Asiatic states, against the 
Syrian kings; she protected Rumidia against Girthage: and 
in numerous other instances assumed the same specious char- 
acter. But, '‘Woe to the people whose liberty 'depends on 
the continued forbearance of an over -mighty protectoi'”. 
Every state v/hich Rome protected wvas ultiuicitcdj subjugated ^ 
and absorbed by her. And Russia has been the protector of 
Poland,-— the protector of the Crimea, — tlie protector of Coiir- 
knd, — the protector of Georgia, Immeritia, Mingrt^o, the 
Tcherkessian and Caucasian tribes. She has first protected, 
and then appropriated them all She protects Moldavia and 
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WallacMa. A few years ago, she became, the- pro-tector of 
Turkey from Mehemet AH; and -siRce the summer of 1849 
she has made herself the protector of Austria. 

When the partisans of Russia speak of the disinterestedness 
with wliic'li she withdrew her protecting troops- .from Con-' 
stand nop] e arid from Hungaryj let us here also mark the 
Oiiiiaoiis exactness of the parallel between- her and Rome. 
While 'the ancierif} world yet contained a number of indepeii- 
Reot statesj which might have, made a formidable league 
against Rome if she had aJarmed them by openly avowing 
her ambitious schemes, Rome’s favourite policy was seeming 
disinterestedness, and rnoderatioo. After her first war against 
Philip, after that against Antiochns, and m&uy others, victoiA 
oils- ., Rome promptly withdrew her - troops ■ fro-m the territories 
wdiichrt-hey occ-iipied. . She' .ahected to employ her arms only 
for -the go.od of- o'thers; -.but wReii- the favourabie. 'inomeiit- 
came, she always found -a pretext for niarching her- legions. -■■ 
back- into each coveted district, and making' it 'a Roman pro'-' 
vince. Fear, not . moderation, is the only effective' check on- 
the ambition of such powers as Ancient .Itome and -Modern . 
Russia. The amount of that fear depends on the aiiioiiiit -of 
timely vigilance, and energy which other states choose to em-" 
ploy -against the common enemy of., their freedom and national 
indepe,ndence. . - 


CHAPTER X 

VICTORY OF THE AMERICANS OVER RHRGOYNE AT' SARATOGA,' 
A.D. 1777 

“ Even of 'those j?,reat. eoniliets, in which linndreds.of thonsands have been ei)ga.geti 
-«nd tens of thoHhai,ii& have fallen, none has been more fniitfiil of resnlts tlian this 
surt'ender <if tlilrty-hvo hundred tlgiitlnoi'-nieii at Saratoga. It not merely changed the 
relations of England and the feelings of Europe tow.ards these insurgent colonies, but 
it lias nsodiiiu*!, for ali times to come, tlie comicxion between every colony and every 
parent state. ’’—Xord Mahon, 

Of the four great Povfers that now principally rule the 
political de^stiliies of the world, France and England are the 
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onlj two whose influence can be dated hack beyo'iid, the" last 
century, and a.' half. The. third great Poweiy Eiisskj was: ,a 
feeble mass of . barbarism before the epoch of Peter 
.America as the Great; and the very existence of the fourth great 
a Power. , independent nation, commenced within 

the memory of living men. By the fourth great; Power of the 
world I mean the mighty commonwealth of the western 
continent, which, now commands the , admiration of mankind. 
That homage is sometimes reluctantly give.n, and accompanied 
with suspicion and ill-will. But ' none can refuse it. All .the: 
physical essentials for national strength are undeniably to be 
found in the geographical position and amplitude of territory 
which the United States possess: in their almost i,n exhaustible 
tracts of fertile, but hitherto untouched soil; in their stately 
forests, in their mountain- chains and their rivers, their' beds of 
coal, and stores of metallic weelth ; in' their extensive sea-board 
along the vv'aters of two oceans', and in their already iiumeroiis.. 
and rapidly increasing population. And, when v/e examine' the' 
character of this population, no one can' look on the fearless' 
energy, the sturdy determination, the aptitude for local self- 
government, the versatile alacrity, and the u nr es ting spirit of 
enterprise which characterize the Anglo-Americans, wi'tlioiit 
feeling that he here beholds the true 'moral elements of pro- 
gressive might. 

Three-quarters of a century have not yet passed away since : 
the United States ceased to be mere depeiidencics of England. 
And even if we date their origin from the period vrlieii the first 
permanent European settlements., out of which they grew, were ,■ 
made on the. western .coast of the Mortli Atkr*tic, the increase 
of their strength .is- unparalleled^' either in rapidi'ty or extent 

The ancient ilonian boasted, , with ' reason, of the growth of 
.Eome from humble beginnings ho 'the -greatest magnitude which 
the world had then ever witnessed. But the citizen of the 
.United' States is, still more, -justly entitled to claim this praise. 
In two centuries and a half "his country has acqiuMd ampler 
,'dom.imo,n ,, than the .Eo.m an..-, gained in ten. And, even if we 
credit the legend of the band of shepherds and outlavrs with 
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wliicli Eomiilus is said to have colonized the Seven HillSj we 

find not there so small a germ of future greatness, as we find 

in the group of a hundred and five ill-chosen and disunited 

emigrants who founded Jamestown in 1607, or in the scanty 

band of the Pilgrim Fathers, who, a few years later, moored 

their bark on the wild and rock-bound coast of the wilderness 

that was to become "New England. 

hTotliing is more calculated to impress the mind with a sense 

of the rapidity "with which the resources of the American re- 

nublio advance, than the difiiculty which the 
t . . , ■. r* 1 • The vast terri 

historical enquirer finds m ascertaining their toryof the' 

• tjc 1 lx X i United States. 

precise amount, li he consults the most, recent 
works, and those written by the ablest investigators of the 
subject, he finds in them admiring comments on the change 
which the last few years, before those books were written, had 
made; but when he turns to apply the estimates in those 
books to the present moment, he finds them wholly inadequate. 
Before a book on the subject of the United States has lost its 
novelty, those states ha.ve outgrown the description which it 
contains. The celebrated w^ork of the French statesman, 
De Tocquevilie, appeared in the year 1835. In the passage 
which I am about to quote, it wfili be seen that he predicts the 
constant increase of the Anglo-American power, but he looks 
on the Pocky Mountains as their extreme western limit for 
many years to come. He had evidently no expectation of 
himself seeing that power dominant along the Pacific as well 
as along the Atlantic coast.’ He says: — 

“ The distance from Lake Superior to the Gulf of Mexico 
extends from the 47th to the 30th degree of latitude, a distance 
of more than 1200 miles as the bird flies. The frontier of the 
United States winds along the whole of this immense linej 
:?oiTie times falling within its limits, but more frequentty extend- 
ing far beyond it into the waste. It has been calculated that 
the Whites advance every year a mean distance of seventeen 
miles aic;7g the whole of this vast boundary. Obstacles, such 
as an unproductive district, a lake, or an Indian nation un- 
expectedly encountered, are sometimes met with. The advanc- 

( B 2d0 ) 51 
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ilsg coluain then halts for a while j its two extremities fall 
back upon themselves, and as scon as they arc reunited they 
proceed onwards. This gradual and continuous progiess of 
the European race towards the Eocky Mountains lias the 
soleiiiiiity of a Providential event: it is like a deluge of men 
rising luiabatedly, and daily driven onwards by the hand of 
God. 

Within this first line of conquering settlers toivns are Iniilt, 
and vast estates founded. In 1790 there ivere oiiljr a , few 
thousands pioneers sprinkled along the valleys of the J^lissis- 
sippi: and at the present day these valley s coiitaiii as many 
inhabitants as were to be found in tlie whole ITiiioii in 17,90. 
Their population amounts to nearly four iiiillioiis. The ^ city 
of Witsliington w^as founded in 1800, in the very centre of the 
Union.; but such are the changes which have taken place, that 
it BOW' stands at one of the extremities; and the delegates of 
the most loniote Vdestern States ajo alreadj? o]3liged to porfonii 
a journey as long as that from Vienna" to Paris. ' , 

must not, then, be iinagined that the impulse of the 
British race in the l\ew World can be arrested. The dis- 
menibernieiit of the Union, and the hostilities which might 
ensue, the abolition of republican institutions, and the tyrcii- 
iiical govoiiimeiit which might succeed it, unay retard this 
impulse, but they cannot prevent it from ultimately fulfilling 
the clesiiiiies to which that race is reserved. Vo power upon 
earth can close upon the emigrants that fertile wilderness, 
which olTers resources to all industry, raid a refuge irom all 
want. Future events, of vbatever nature they may be, will 
not deprive the Americans of their climate or of their inland 
seas, or of their great rivers, or of their exuberant soil. Kor 
will bad laws, revolutions, and anarchy be able to obliterate 
that love of prosperity auid that spirit of enterprise ivhicli sc'cSi 
to be the distinctive characteristics of their race, or to extiii- 
giiisli tliat knowledge which guides them on their way. 

‘^Thus, in the midst of the uncertain lUture, on% event at 
least is sure. At a period which may be said to be near (for 
wa are speaking of the life of a nation), the Anglo-Americans 
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v/ill alone cover tlio immense space contained between, the Polar 
regions and tlie, ^ Tropics, extending from tlie coast, of tbe 
Atlantic to the shores of the Pacific Ocean; the terri- 
torv Wiiicli will probably be occupied by the Angio- future has 
Americans at some future time may be computed 
: to equal three-quarters, of Europe in extent.' .. The climate" of 
the ITiiioii is upon the w^hole preferable to that of Europe, and . 
its natural advantages are not less great; it is therefore evident 
that its population will at some future time be 'proportionate 
to our o'wn. Europe, divided as it is between so many differ- 
ent nations, and torn as it has been by incessant ivars 'and the 
barbarous' iiia,,iiiie,rs of the Middle Ages, has notwithstanding 
attained a population of 410 inhabitants to the square league. 
What .cause can prevent the United States from having .: as .' 
, . .mim.0'rQUS'.'a.':population in 'time.?- 

“ The time ivill therefore -come wdieii one hundred and fifty " 
millions of men will be living in North America, ecpaal in con- 
dition, the, progeny of one race, owing their origin to the same , 
cause, 'and preserving the same civilization,' the' same language,' 

, the "Same religion, the same habits, the same ■ manners,' -and 
imbued with thO' same opinions, propagated under the same:' 
forms. The rest is imcertain, but this is certain; and it is. U' 

■ fact new to. the world, a fact fraught wvith such porte'ntoiis 
coiiseqiieriees as to., baffle the efibrts even of the iiiia..gina- 
, ' 'tion.” ..' 

Let .us turn from the French statesman writing' in ""183.5,. 'to. ' 
an English statesman, -who is justly regarded as the highest 
authority on all statistical subjects, and who described the 
United States ten years later. Maegregor tells us- — 

“The States wdiich, on the ratification of independence, 
formed the American Eepiiblican Union, w-ere thirteen, viz. : 
Massachusetts, Ne\v Hampshire, Connecticut, Eliode Island, 
New York, New Jersey^ Delaware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 

“The ioregoifig thirteen states (the tuhole inhabited tenUory 
of wJuchi with the cxcejitiou of a few small settlements, ' was confined 
ifj the region extending between the Alleghany mountains and ike 
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Atlantic) were those which existed at the period when they 
became an acknowledged separate and independent federal 
sovereign power. The thirteen stripes of the standard or 
flag of the United States continue to represent the original 
number. The stars have multiplied to twenty-six, according 
as tlie number of States have increased.'’ 

We add that the population of the States, when they 
declared their independence, was about two millions and a 
half; it is no^v seventy millions. 

Thave quoted Maegregor, not . only on account of the clear 
.and full view which he gives of the progress of America to the 
date when he wwote, but because his description may be co.ii' 

' trasted with what the United States have become even, since 
his book appeared. Only three years after the time when 
Maegregor thus wrote, the American President truly stated : — 

“Within less than four years the annexation of Texas to 
the Union has been consummated; all coirUicting title to the 
Extens'on territory, south of the 49tli degree of north 

ofu.s. latitude, adjusted; and Kew Mexico and Upper 
to the been acquired by treaty. The area 

of these several territories contains 1,193,001 square miles, or 
763,559,040 acres; wMle the area of the reiiiainiiig twenty- 
nine States, and the territory not yet organized into States 
east of the Eocky Mountains, contains 2,059,513 square miles, 
or 1,318,126,058 acres. These estimates sliow that the terri- 
tories recently acquired, ‘'and over wiiicli our exclusive juris- 
diction and dominion have been extended, ccuistitr.te a country 
more than half as large as all that vliicli was lield by the 
United States before their acquisition. If Oregon be excluded 
from the estimate, there will still remain within the limits of 
Texas, New Mexico, and California, 851,598 square miles, or 
545,012,720 acres; being an addition equal to more than on^- 
third of all the territorj^ owned by the United States before 
their acquisition; and, including Oregon, nearly as great m 
extent of territory as the whole of Eiii'ope, EiissSt only ex- 
cepted. The Mississippi, so lately the frohfirr of ovr coiiAry, is 
now only Us centre. With the addition of the late acquisitions, 
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the United States are. now ' estimated: to be .nearly as. , large 
as tlie whole of Europe. ■ The extent of the sea-coast of Texas, 
on the G.iilf ;of Mexico,' is iipwax’ds of 400 miles; of the coast 
of Upper .'.Galifornia.,, on the jpacific, of 970, miles; and of 
Oregon, including the Straits of Fiica, of 650 miles; mahing the 
tv-hole extent of vea-coasi on the Padfic \^20 miles and the whole 
extent on both the Pacific and the Gulf of Mexico, 2020 miles. 
The length of the coast on the Atlantic, from the northern 
limits of the United States, round the Capes of Florida to the 
Sabine on the eastern boundary of Texas, is estimated to be 
3100 miles, so that the addition of sea-coast, including Oregon, 
is very nearly two-thirds as great as all we possessed before; 
and, excluding Oregon, is an addition of 1370 miles; being 
nearly equal to one-half of the extent of coast which we 
possessed before these acquisitions. We have now three great 
maritime' fronts—on the Atlantic,- the. Gulf of Mexico, and the 
Pacific: making, in the whole, an extent of sea-coast exceeding 
5000 miles. This is the extent of the sea-coast of the United 
States, not including bays, sounds, and small irregularities of 
the main shore, and of the sea islands. If these be included, 
the length of the shore line of coast, as estimated by the super- 
intendent, of the Coast Survey in his report, would be 33,063 
ro,i,i,es;’’ 

An Englishman may look, and ought to look, on the grow- 
ing grandeur of the Americans with no small degree of gener- 
ous sympathy and satisfaction. They, like our- 

, ^ Vliat if Britain 

selves, are members ot the great iingio-Saxon iiad retained 

nation whose race and language are now over- 
running the world from one end of it to the other And 
whatever differences of form of government may exist 
between us and them; whatever reminiscences of the days 
’*Vv'iieri, though brethren, vre strove together, may rankle in the 
minds of us, the defeated party, wq should cherish the bonds 
of common nationality that still exist between ns. We should 
rernemb^, as the Athenians remembered of the Spartans at a 
season of jealousy and temptation, that our race is one, being 
of the same blood, speaking the same language, having an 
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essential reseniblanee in oiir institutions and nsagesj and wor- 
sliipping ill tlie temples of tlie same God, All this may and 
should be borne in mincL And yet an Engiislmiari ean ba nllj 
watcli tlie progress of America, witlioiit the regretful thought 
that America once was English, and that, but for the foil}-’ 
of our rulers, she might be English still It is true that the 
commerce between the twD countries has large!}’ and bcnc- 
iicially increased* but this is no proof that the. increase wroiild 
not have been still greater had the States reinrarcrl integral 
portions of the same great empire. By giving a fair and just' 
participation in political rights these, ^Hiie fairest possessions ” 
of the British crowui, might have been preserved to it. ^Mlris 
ancient and most noble monarchy ” wmiild not have been dis- 
membered; nor should ive see that wdiicli ought to be the 
right arm of our streiigtb, now* meimeing us in every political 
crisis, as the most formidable rival of our 'Comiiie,rcial and 
maritime ascendency. 

: The w’-ar which rent array the North American colonies' of 
England, is,, of all subjects, in history, the most painful for an 
Englishman to dw’ell on. It wnis commenced and carried on 
'by the British ministry in iniquity and folly, and it 'was con-" 
eluded in disaster, and shame.' But the contemplation of it 
cannot be evaded- by the historian, liow’ever iiiiicli it' may be 
abhorred.: Hor'Can any military- event be said to have'..exer-. 
cised more important influence on the future fortunes of man- 
kind than the complete defeat of Biirgoync’s expedition in 
1777; a defeat wdiicli rescued the revolted colonists from 
certain subjection; and tvhich, by inducing the courts of 
France and Spain to attack England in their bclialf, ensured 
the independence of the United States, and the formation of 
that traiis-Atlantic power which, not only America, but both 
Europe and Asia, now see and feel. 

Still, in proceeding to describe this ^Wlecisive battle of the 
wmrid ”, a very brief recapitulation of the earlier events of the 
war may be sufficient; nor shall I linger unnecessarily on a 
painful theme. 

The five northern colonies of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
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Eliode Island, New Hampshire, and Vermont, iisiiallj classed 
to<>’etlier as the New Eiidaiid colonies, v/ere the strong- 
holds ot the lasiiiTeciion against the mother-country, states 
The feeling of resistance was less vehemeot and general 
in the central settlement of Nev/ York; and still less so in 
Pennsylvania, Maiyland, and the other colonies of the south, 
although every whei'e it was formidabh^ active. Virginia should, 
perhaps, be particularized for the zeal which its leading men 
displayed in the America-n causej but- it was among the de- 
scendants of the stern Puritans that the spirit of Cromwell and 
Vane breathed in all its fervour; it v/as from the New-Eiig- 
hinders that the first armed opposition to the British crown 
had been offered; and ituvas hy them that the most stubborn 
determinat'ioii' to fight to' the last, rather than waive a single 
■ right or:^ privilege, had -been displayed. In 1775 they had" 
succeeded in forcing the British troops to evacuate 'Boston;.: 

' 'and the , events- of 1776 had made New- York (which the- 
-, - royalists' captured in that year) the' principal basis of opera- 
tions fQ:r the’ armies of the motiier-co'iintry. - 
A glance at the map will show that the Hudson river, whicli: 
falls into the Atlantic at New York, runs down froiii' the nor th- 
at the back of the New England States, forming an . 

^ ' o , Tii6 1’ivsr 

angle of about forty-five degrees wvith the line of .Haiisouas 
the- coas't of the Atlantic, -along which the NewEng- 
hind states are '-situate. ■ Northward of the Plodsoii we see a 
- small chain of lakes communicating with the Canadian fronti-er. 
It is necessary to attend closely to these geographical points, 
order to understa-nd- the-' plan of the operations which the 
English attempted in 1777, and which the battle of Saratoga 
"-.deiea'te-d.', - ■' 

The English had a considerable force in Canada; and in 
1776 had completely repulsed an attack^ which the Americans 
had made upon that province. The British 
ministry resolved to avail themselves, in the campaign/ 

, i, -I A 1 • 1 of advance. 

next y3?ir, of the advantage winch the occupa- 
tion of Canada gave them, not merely for the purpose of 
defence, but for the purpose of striking a vigoi'oiis and 
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erusliiiig blow against the revolted colonies A 'With this' 
¥iew the army in Canada .was largely reinforced. Seven' 
thousand veteran troops were sent, out from England^ with 
a corps of artiller}/- abundantly supplied^ and led by select 
and experienced o'lncers. Large .quantities of military stores 
were also furnished for the equipment of the Canadian 
volunteers who were expected to join the expedition. It 
was intended that the force thus collected should march 
southward by the line of the lakes, and thence along 
the banks of the Hudson river. The British army in New 
York (or a large detachment of it) was to make a simultaneous 
moveme!it northward, up the line of the Hudson, and the two 
expeditions were to unite at Albany, a town on that river. 
By these operations all communication between the northern 
colonies and those of the centre and south would be cut off. 
An irresistible force would be concentrated, so as to crush all 
further opposition in New England; and when this was done, 
it was believed that the other colonies would speedily submit. 
The Americans had no troops in the field that seemed able to 
bafEe these movements. Their principal army, under Washing- 
ton, was occupied in watching over Peniisylvania and the 
south. At any rate it was believed that, in order to oppose 
the plan intended for the new campaign, the insurgents must 
risk a pitched battle, in which the siiperioritj^ of the royalists, 
in numbers, in discipline, and in equipment, seemed to promise 
to the latter a crowning victory. Without question the plan 
was ably formed; and had the success of tlie execution been 
equal to the ingenuity of the design, the re-conquest or sub- 
mission of the thirteen United States must, in all human pro- 
bability, have followed, and the independence ‘which they 
proclaimed in 1776 would ha\e been extinguished before it 
existed a second year. No European power had as yet come ^ 
forward to aid America. It is true that England was generalljr 
regarded with jealousy and ill-will, and was thought to have 
acquired, at the treaty of Paris, a preponderance of dominion 
which was perilous to the balance of power; but though many 
were willing to wound, none had yet ventni’ed to strike: and 
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America, if defeated in 1777, would' have been suffered to fall 
unaided. . .. , . 

Biirgojne had gained celebrity by some- bold, and dashing 
exploits ill Portugal during the last war; he" was personally 
as brave an officer as ever headed British, troops; he . ij^^ians in 
had considerable skill as a tactician; and his general army, 
'^intellectiial abilities and acquirements were of a high order. 
He had several very able and experienced officers under him, 
among whom were Major-General Phillips and Brigadier- 
, General Fraser. Plis regular troops anioimted, exclusively 
of the corps of artillery, to about seven thousand two hundred 
men, rank and file. Nearly half of these were Germans. He 
had also an auxiliary force of from two to three thousand 
Canadians. He summoned the warriors of several tribes of 
the Eed Indians near the western lakes to join his army. 
Much eloquence was poured forth, both- in America ■ and in 
England, in denouncing the use of these savage auxiliaries. 
Yet, Burgoyne seems to have done .no more. than Montcalm, 
Wolfe,, and other French,. American, .and English generals had 
done before him. But, in truth, the lawless ferocity of the 
Indians, ■ their unskilfulness in regular action, and the utter 
impossibility of bringing them . under any discipline, made 
their services of little or no value in times of difficulty: while 
the indignation which their outrages inspired went far to 
rouse the whole population of the invaded districts into active 
hostilities against Burgoyne’s force. 

Bin-goyne assembled his troops and confederates near the 
river Bouquet, on the west side of Lake Champlain. He then, 
on the 21st of June, 1777, gave his red Allies a war- British take 
feast, and harangued them on the necesssity of ab- Tieoiuiero?,^a. 
staining from their usual cruel practices against unarmed people 
3.rid prisoners. At the same time he published a pompous mani- 
festo to the Americans, in which he threatened the refractory 
with all the horrors of war, Indian as well as European. The 
army proceeded by water to Crown Point, a fortification which 
the Americans held at the northern extremity of the inlet by 
which the water from Lake George is conveyed to Lake Cham- 
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plain. He landed here without opposition j but the reduction 
of Ticonderoga, a fortification about tweli^'e miles to the soutii 
of Crown Point, was a more serious matter, and vras sup- 
posed to be the critical part- of the expedition. Tieondcroga 
coirimaiided th8:.passage along the lakes, and w’-as considered 
to be' tlie key to tlie,:TOute w.bicb Biirgojuie wished to follow. 
Tlie Engiish' bad been repulsed in an attack on it in the war-^ 
with' the French in 1758 '‘vyitli severe' loss. But Burgoyne now 
invested it with'.' great skill; .and. the'. American gciici'al, St. 
Clair, who had o.nly’ an. ill-equipped army of about three 
■ tliousand men, evacuated it on the 5tli of July. It seems 
e-vident that a different course would have caused the destruc- 
tion or capture of his -whole army, .which, weak as it ivas, was 
the chief force then in the field for the prolection of the Hew 
England states. 'When censured by some of bis couiitrymeii' - 
for abandoning Ticonderoga, St. Clair truly replied, “tlnat he 
had lost, a post, but saved a' province”, Biirgoyue’s troops 
pursued the -retiring Americans, gained several advantages 
over them, and took large part of their artillery and military 
stores.. 

' ' The loss of the British in these engagements ivas trifling. 
The -army moved sou thvrard along Lake GkT)rge to Skenes- 
borough; - and thence slowly,: a; nd with great iliiliciilty, across 
a broken conn trjq -full of -creeks and marshes, and clogged by 
the . enemy with felled trees and other obstacles, to Fort 
-Edward, on the Hudson Tiver, the American troops continuing 
to .retire before them. 

Burgoyne reached the left bank of the Eudsoii river on the 
30th of July. Hitherto ■ he ' had overeonie eveiy clifFicuIty 
HikIi Britisii '^Thicli the enemy <and the nature of the country 
had placed in his way. His army was in excellent 
order and in the highest spirits; and the peril of the expedition 
..seciiied over, when.. they .uvere once, on the bank of the. .-river 
which was to be the channel of cominiiiiication between tlieni 
and the British army in the south. But their f^^Iiiigs, and 
those of the English nation in general when their successes 
were announced, may best be learnecl from a contemporary 
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v/riter. BurJcej in the Amtial- Meghkr lor 1777, describes theiB 
thus:— 

^^Siich Y/as the rapid torrent of ■siiceess' whieli sivept every- 
tiling away before the northern army in its onset. It is not to 
be wondered at if both officers and private men ivere highly 
elated with their good fortune,, and .'deeDied that and: their 
■^prowess to be irresistiblebif ; they regarded their enemy with 
the .greatest contempt,' considered their- own -toils to be nearly 
:at an end, , Albany to ■ be already in their hands, and the 
reduction of the northern provinces to be' rather- a matter -of 
some time than an arduous task full of difficulty and danger. 

■ “ At home, the joy and . exultation was extreme, not only 
■at court, but 'with ail those who hoped or wished tlie.im- 
■qualified '':siibjugation .and '.unconditional submission of - the 
--colonies.. .Tlie'-Ioss in reputation wms greater to the Ameiicaiis, 
,-a.nd capable . .of ' .more fatal conse.quences, than even that of 
:groim.d, of posts, of artillery,, or ofiiveo. ' - All the co.ntemptuous - 
and -most -ciegrading charges' wdiich' bad 'bee.n- made by the-lr 
enemies, of '"their ■wanting the resolution and abilities of men, 
even iii. their defence of wdiatever was dear to them, were iio-’w - 
repeated and believed. Those wd,io still regarded them as 
men, and who had not yet lost all afiectioii .to them as brethren, 
.wdio also retained hopes that, a happy reconciliation upon con- 
stitutional principles, without sacrificing the -dignity or the 
just:aiithority of government on .the one side, or a dereliction ' 
of, the - rights of freemen on the other, w’^as not even now 
impossible,, notwithstanding their: :favourab dispositions in 
general, could not help feeling upon: this occasion that the '. 
Americans sunk not a little in; their estimation. It was not 
diiliciilt to di-ffusQ an opinion ■-that the' ivar in effect vras over, 
and that any further re>sistance.' could. serve only to render the 
\erms of their submission t'he-.w'orse, ■ .Such v/ere some of the 
immediate effects of the. loss mf .-' those grand keys of North 
America, Ticonderoga and the lakes.- .■ 

The asTonishment and . alarm'-. '-which' -these events produced 
among the Americans were: naturally great,* but in the midst 
of their disasters none of :tbe -colonists- s^hovved any disposition 
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to submit. The local •governments of the New England States/ 
\m well aS' the CongresSj. acted with vigour and firmness in:- 
their efforts to repel the .enemy..' , 'General Ga,tes was - 
American sent to take command of the army at Saratoga; and 
gesK-nai. favouiite leader of the Americans, was 

despatched by Washington to act under him, with reinforce- 
ments of troops and guns from the main American army.^ 
Burgoyne's employment of the Indians now produced the 
worst possible effects. Though he laboured hard to check the 
atrocities which they were accustomed to commit, he could 
not prevent the occurrence of many barbarous outrages re- 
pugnant both to the feelings of humanity and to the laws of 
civilized warfare. The American commanders took care that 
the reports of these excesses should be circulated far and wide, 
well knowing that they ivould make the stern New' Englanders 
not droop, but rage. Such was their effect; and though, 
wdien each man looked upon his %vife, his children, his sisters, 
or his aged parents, the thought of the merciless Indian 
“thirsting for the blood of man, woman, and chikb^, of “the 
oaniiibal savage torturing,. murdering, roasting, 'and eati'ng'the ^ 
mangled victims of his barbarous battles”, nriglit raise terror 
in the bravest breasts, this very terj’or produced a directly 
coTitrar}^ effect to causing submission to the royal army. It 
w'Jis seen that the few friends of the royal cause, as well as its 
enemies, w'ere liable to be the victims of the indiscriminate 
rage of the savages; and thus “the inhabitants of the open 
and frontier countries had no choice of acting: they had no 
means of security left, but by abandoning their habitations 
and takijig up arms. Every man saw the necessitt" of becom- 
ing a temporary soldier, not only for his own' security, but 
for the protection and defence of those connections wdiieh are 
dearer than life itself. Thus an army was poured fortli by 
the woods, mountains, and marshes, wdiich in this part ■were 
thickly so'wn with plantations and villages. The Americans 
recalled theii* courage; and wdien their regular arTay seemed 
to be entirely wasted, the spirit of the country produced a 
mucli greater and more formidable force. 
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While; resolute, recruits, accusto.med 'to,: the use. of firearmsj 
and all partially trained' by, service in' the provincial , militias^ 
were thus, flocking to the 'standard' of Gates and 
Arnold at Saratoga, ' and' while -..Burgoyne was e.n- fortunes in 
gaged at ..Fort Edward , in, providing.;'the ".means . for , 
fche further advance, of .his, a'rmy. '-through, the' intricate 'and 
’^hostile country t-hat S'till lay -before him, two events occurred, 
in each of which the British sustained loss and the Americans 
obtained, ad.vantage, the moral' effects of which were . even 
more important: than tlie immediate result of the encounters. 
Wheii Burgoyne left Canada, General St, Leger was detached 
. from that province,, with a mixed force of about one thoiisand 

- me.rL and some light field-pieces, across Lake Ontario against 
Fort Stanwix, . which -.the , A-mericans he.kl. After - capturing . 
this he was to march along' the Mohawk river to its ■ confiiieiice 
with the 'Hudson, ' between ■■ Saratoga and Albany, v/here 'his 
force and 'that of 'Burgoyne 'were to unite. But, after some 
successes,, St. Leger was. obliged to retreat, and- to abandon his' 
tents and .. large quantities of stores-, to the garrison. : ■ At f he. 
very time that. General Burgoyne heard of this disaster 'he - 
experienced one still more severe in the defeat of Colonel 
Baimi with a large: detachment of German troops at Benington, . 

- whither -Burgoyne had sent them for the purpose of capturing, 
some magazines of provisions, of which the British army stood 
greatly ,. in . need.. '. „T.he Americans,- augmented' by continual 
accessions of strength, succeeded, after many .attacks,, in break- 
ing this corps, which fled into ...the woods ' and left-, its com- ., 
mander mortally woiind.ed , on ■ the. field:.- they then marched 
against a force of- five hundred grenadiers, and light' infantry, 
which was advancing , to, , C.olon el Baum^s assistance . under 
Lieiitenant-Coloiiel Brey-man, - who, after a gallant resistance, . 

•was obliged to retreat, on, the, main .army. The .British .loss in 
these two actions exceeded 'six- hundred ■men: .and a. party of. 
American loyalists, on their- wvay to join the army, having 
attached rheiiiselves fco Colonel Baiim^s corps, were desti/oyed 
with it. 

. Kotwithstandiiig these reverses, which added greatly to the 
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spirit and iiimibers. of ' the J^mericaii forces^ Biirgoyne deter- 
mined to advance. ■ It -was- impossible any longer to keep up 
his conimonicatioiis ■ with .Canada by way of the lakes^ so as 
to supply his army .on his southward iiiarcli; but liaving hy 
unremitting exertions collected provisions for thirty days, he 
crossed the Hudson by. means ;of- a: bridge of rafts, and, iiiarch- 
i!]g a short distance along its v/estern bank,' he encamped on^' 
the 14t}i of September on the 'heights of Saratog-a, about six- 
teen miles from' Albany, The -Americans had fallen back from 
Saratoga, and were now strongly posted near Stillwater, about 
half-way between Saratoga and, Albany,, and showed a deter- . 
mi nation to recede no farther. 

M'ean while Lord Ilo'we, with the bulk of the British army' 
that had lain at New- York, had sailed awaj/^ to the Delaware, , 
and there conrmenced a cam,paign against 'Wa-shina:- ' ■ 

. Clmton’s ad- . .■_ , ,.y. ' 

vaiice to Join ton, in whicli tlie itnglisli general took rmiaaelphia,' ,. 

dtso^ne. gained other sho'wy but unprofitable 'successes^ ■ ■,,':'■ 

' B'lit 'Sir Henry .Clinton,' a brave and skilful otfieer, ./was 'left ;., 
with a considerable force at Hew York; and lie undertook '.the 
task of liioving up the Hudson to co-operate with 'Biirgoynei '' ■ 
Clinton wiis obliged- for this purpose to wait for reiiifo,.reements' ■ 
which had been '.promised from .Eog,Iancl, and these did not' 
arrive till -Septeinber. ..■ As -soon as he received them, Clinton 
embarked about 30'00 of liis men on a ilotilla, convojmd by 
. some ships of war "under Commancler Hotliam, mid proceeded 
to force his way 'iip the river, .’but it was long before lie was 
able to open a'liy- commurn'cation w'ith Biirgojme. 

The country betAveen Eiirgoyne’s position at Saratoga and 
■that of the Americans at Stillwater was nigged, and seamed 
with creeks and water- courses; but after great labour in 
making bridges and temporary caiisewuys, the British army 
moved forward. About four miles 'from Saratoga, on tlid^ 
aftenioo,!! of - the. l',9th of September, a sharp e!ieoiinte.r took 
phiee betiveen part of the English right wung under Biirgoyne 
himself, and a strong body of the enemy under Thites and 
Arnold. Tlie conflict lasted till sunset. The British remained 
masters of the field; but the loss on each side was nearly 
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equal (from five liiiiidrcd to six linnclred men); and the spirits 
of tlie Americans rrere greatly riiised by liaving withstood 
the best regular troops of the English army. Burgoyne now 
lialted agaiiij and strengthened bis position by field-works and 
redoubts; and the Americans also improved their defences. 
The two armies remained nearly within eamiot-shot of each 
'“othei’ for a considerable time, during ■■ which ' Burgoyne , was 
anxiously looking for intelligence of the promised expedition 
' from Kew York, -wliich, according to the original plan, ought 
by this time to Iiave been approaching Albany from the south. 
At last a messenger from Clinton made his way, with great 
diiiiculty, to Biirgoyrie^s camp, and brought the ^ iiiforiiiation, 
that ' Ciintoii was on Ms way up the Hudson to attack the 
Ariierieaii, fo.rts which, barred ■ the . passage up that uiver to 
' Albany. Burgoyne, in reply, on the 30th of September, urged " 
Giinton to attack the forts as speedily as possible, stating that' 
the .effect of such an attack, or .even the semblance of it, 
would be. to move the. American army.fi’om its position before 
his oW'ii' troops. ' By another messenger, who reached, Cliiitori' 
on the 5th of 'October,. Burgoyne informed his brotlie.F g'sneral" 
that he had lost liis commiHiications with Canada, but. had 
provisions which ivoiild last him till the 20tii. Burgoyne cle- . 

. scribed himself as strongly posted, and stated that though the 
Americans in front of him were strongly posted also, he made 
no doubt of being able to force them, and making his way to 
Albany; but that he doubted whether ho could subsist there, 
as the country ivas drained of provisions. He wuslied Clinton 
,:tO' .iiieet him there, and to keep open a 'Comammeation .with : 
'Mew, York. , 

Burgoyne had over-estimated his resources, and in the very 
beginning of October found dihiculty and distress pressing him 
liarcl. 

The Indians and Canadians began to desert him; -while., on 
the other hand, Gates’s army wms continually reinforced by 
fresh bodies of the militia. An expeditionary Eargoyne iiard 
force -was detached by the Americans, which made 

bold, though unsuccessful attempt to retake Ticonderoga. 
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And lindiBg the number and spirit of the enemy to increase 
daily, and his own stores of provisions to diioinisli, Biirgoyne 
determined on attacking the Americans in front of him, 
and, by dislodging them from their position, to gain the 
means of moving upon Albany, or at least of relieving 
his troops from the straitened position in which they were 
cooped up. ^ 

Burgoyne’s force was now- reduced to less than 6000 men. 
The right of his camp was on some high ground a little to the 
%rest of the river ; thence his entrenchments extended along 
the lower ground to the bank of the Hudson, the line of their 
front being nearly at a right angle with the course of ■ the 
stream. The lines were fortified with redoubts and field- 
works, and on a height on the flank of the extreme right" a 
strong redoubt was reared, and entrenchments, in a horse-shoe 
- form, thrown up. The Hessians, under Colonel Brey man,: 
were stationed here, forming a .flank defence tO'^ Biirgoyne’s^ 
.main army. The numerical force of the Americans waS" now 
greater' than the British, even in regular troops, and the niini- 
. ' bers of the militia and. volunteers wdiich had joined Gates 'and' 
Arnold were greater still. 

General Lincoln with 2000 Xeiv England troops bad 
reached the American camp on the 29th of September. . Gates' 

. gave- him the command of the right wing, and took in person 
the command of the left. wing, which w;as: composed of 'tw^o 
.brigades under Generals Poor .and. Leonard, ..of 'Colonel Mor- .. 
gan's rifle corps, and part of the fresh tSfew-- England Militia. 
The whole of the American lines had been ably fortified under 
the direction of the celebrated Polish general Kosciusko, ivho 
was 210 W' serving as a volunteer in Gateses n.rmy. The right 
of the American position, that is to say the part of it norerest 
to the river, w^as too strong to be assailed with any prospect 
of ‘success, and Burgoyne therefore determined to endeavour 
to force their left. For this purpose he formed a column of 
1500 regular troops, with two twelve-pounders, tw^howitzers, 
and six six-pounders. He headed this in person, ha.ring 
Generals Phillips, Eeidesel, and Fraser under him. The 
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enenij’-’s force 'immediately in ■ front, of Ms lines was ■■ .so 
strong tliat lie dared not weaken the troops who guarded 
tliemj ':by ■ detacMng any more to strengthen his colimin of 
attack« 

It was on the 7th of October that -Burgoyne led Ms column 
forward; and on the preceding day^ the 6t.h, Glinton had' 
'■ 'successliilly executed a brilliant ■ ■ enterprise . ' /■ ,. : ' 

against the tw^o American lorts -whicii barred' “Near ami yet' so 
liis progress up the .'Hudson. He had cap- " 
tured them both, -witli severe loss to the A.iiierica!i forces 
" opposed to liiin; he had, destroyed the fleet which the Ameri- 
eaiis had been forming on the Hudsoji, under the protection 
of^ their forts; aiKb the up wmrd river wuis laid open , to Ms 
squadron. He had. also, with, admirable skill a'lid industry, 
collected in small vessels, such as could float within a few 
miles of Albany, provisions sufficient to supply Biirgoyne’s 
army for six 'moiitlis. He w.as now only, a hundred a.nd' fifty- 
six miles ' dis tail t from Burgoyne; and a . detachment of 1700 
men actually advanced within forty .miles of Albany. Un-' 
fortunately Burgoyne and Clinton were each ignorant of the 
other’s moveineiits ; but- if Burgoyne had won his battle on the " 
;7th5 he must on advancing have soon learned the tidings .of 
Clinton’s success, .and Clinton would have heard of his.- A 
j auction .would soon have been made of the two victorious 
' armies, and the great obj.ects of the campaign might yet' have 
'.'been accosiplislied. All depended on the fortune of . the 
column with which Burgoyne, 'On the eventful 7th of' October, 

. 1777, ' advanced against the . American -position,. There were ■ 
brave': rnen, both E'liglish and ■ German, in ■ its ranks; and 'in ' '• 
particular it comprised one of the best bodies of grenadiers in ■ 
..the British service. ' 

Burgoyne .pushed' forward ..some bodies of irre'g'iilar. troops . 
to , distract ' the enemy’s attention ;■ and led his column to 
within three-quarters of a rnileTrom the' left of ■ Gates’s camp, 
and then employed his men into line-i ■■ The grenadiers 'under 
Major Acklaiid, and the artillery under Major Williams,, were 
drawn up on the left; a corps-. of .Germans ' Under. 'General 

(E 250) . H ■ 
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Eeidesei, and some Britisli troops under General Phillips, 
were in the centre j and the English light iiifaiitiy and the 
24th Regiment, under Lord-Balcarres and General Eraser,' were^ 
on the right. But Gates did not wait to be attacked; and 
directly the British line w^as formed and began to aclYance, 
the American general, wdtli admirable skill, caused General 
Poor’s brigade of New York and New’- Hampsliire troops, and 
part of General Leonard’s brigade, to make a sudden ancf 
vehement rush against its left, and. at the same time 'sent 
Goionel Alorgan, wdtli. his rifle corps ami other troops, amount- 
■ ing tO' 1500, to turn the right of the English., The grenadiers • 
under Ackland sustained the charge of sii])erior numbers 
nobly. But Gates sent more Amei'icans forwaid, and in a 
few’ minutes the action became genei’al along ihe centre, so 
as to, prevent the Germans from detaching any help: to the' 
grenadiers. Morgan, with his riflemen, was now ,' pressing ^ 
Lord Balcarres and ,■ General Fraser hard, jukI fresh masses „of 
,the,' enemy were observed ad,vancing from their e,xtrem,e " left, 
■^¥ith the evident intention of forcing the British right, and 
cutting Oil', its retreat. 'The English light infantry and 4h„B". 
24th now^ fell back, and formed an oblique second line, w-hich' ^ 
enabled them to baffle this manmuvre, and also to succour 
their conn-ades in the left wung, the gallant grenadiers, who 
were overpowered by superior numbers, ai:d, bat for this aid, 
must have been cut to [heces. 

The contest no \v -was fiercely maintained on both sides. ' 
The English cannon wore repeatedly taken and retakcEi; kit 
, w’heii the grenadiei's near them were forced back ])v 
General tliG woiglit of Superior iiundhers, one of the guns was 
permanently captured by the Aiiiericarts, ami tinned 
upon the English. Major ATilliams and Major Aekla,iicl wore 
both made prisoners, and in this part of the field the ad\an- 
tage of the Americans W’as decided. The British centre still 
held its ground; but now it was that the American general 
Arnold appeared upon the scene, and did more court tiy- 

meti than whole battalions could have etTected. Arnold, wdien 
the decisive engagement of the 7th of October commenced, 
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had been deprived of his command by Gates, in consequence 
of a cjuarrel between them about the action of the 19th of 
September. .lie had listened for .a short time, in the American, 
camp to the tiiiinder of the battle, in which he had no military 
right to ta]?e part, either as commander or as combatant. But 
his excited spirit could not long endure such a state of iu- 
^ictioii. ' ' He ■ ca' horse,, a powerful brown . charger, 

and, springing on it, galloped furiously to "where the fighi 
■seemed to be the thickest. ■ Gates saw him, and sent an aide- 
de-camp to recall, him; but Arnold spiUTed far in advance, 
and placed liiiiiself at the bead of three regiments v/hich' had 
foriiieriy been under him, and which welcomed their old com- 
mandei' with joyous cheers. He led them instantly "upon the 
British centre; and then, galloping along the American, line, 
he 'issued' orders for' a. ,rene.wed and a closer attack, ■w.hich 
were obeyed with, alacrity,- Arnold himself - setting, the ex-,, 
ample of the most daring personal bravery, and cliarging-.more 
than once, sw-ord in hand, into the English ranks. On the 
British side the o’fficers did their duty nobly; but General 
Eraser was . - the most eminent of ■ them all, restoring .order 
whe,rever the line, began to waver, and infusing fresh courage' 
i,nto Ills men by voice and example. Mounted on an iron- 
gray charger, and dressed ■ in the full uniform of - a 'general 
oflicer, he was conspicuous to foes as "well as to friends. The 
American Goloiiel Morgan thought that the fate of the' battle 
rested on this gallant man’s life, and, calling several of his best 
,rQ.arksiiien' rou.ii.d' him, : pointed -Eraser out," and said: “That 
oiicer -is General- Fraser; I admire, him, but, he must die. 
Our -victory depends on it. Take your stations i'a that clump 
of bushes, and do your duty.” Within five minutes Fraser 
fell mortally v^^oiinded, aii^J was carried to the British camp by 
4 ‘avo grenadiers. Just previously to his being struck by the 
fatal bullet, one ri lie-ball had cut the crupper of his saddle, 
and another had passed through his horse’s mane close behind 
the ears, aide-de-camp had noticed this, and said ; “ It is 
evident that you are marked out for particular aim; would it 
not be prudent for you to retire from this place f’ Eraser 
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replied: My duty forbids me to fly from danger and. tiie 
next moment he fell. 

: :■ Biirgoyne’s ' whole force was now compelled, to retreat to- 
wards' their camp; the left and centre' were in complete dis- 
"orderybiit the light infantry and the 24tli checked the fey 
of the assailants, and' the remains of . the .column with great 
difficulty effected their- return- to their camp; leaving six oi 
their cannons in the possession of the e.nemy, and great niiiii-- 
bers of killed and wounded on the held, and especially a laige 
pu’oportion of the artillery men, who had stood to, their guris' 
until shot down or bayoneted beside them by the advancing 
Americans. 

Burgoyiie’s column had been defeated, but the action was 
not yet over. The English had scarcely e,ntered, the , camp, 
vfhen the Americans, piirsiiing' their siicces,s, , as- 

A,irie'i''icans i i . k •* A 

attack uie saulted it in several places , witli remarkable 
.,.1 IS 1 tamp. jj.j, ^poii the entrenchments' 

and redoubts through a severe lire of grape-shot and miisketi'y. 
Ax.rnold especially, who on this day appeared, maddened with 
the thirst of combat and carnage, urged on the attack" against 
a part of the entrenchments which 'was- occupied by the light 
i,nfaiitry under 'Lord. ■Balca.iTes. -.But the English received him 
with vigour and .spirit. The struggle here, was obstinate and' 
sanguinary.' At length, as it grew towards ei^eiiing, Arnold,, 
having forced all obstacles, entered the works with some of 
the most fearless of his followers. ' But in this critical 'nioiiieiit 
of glory and danger he .received a 'pairifiil wound in the same 
leg which had already been injured at the assault on Quebec. 
To his bitter regret he .■ was obliged to be carried back.' liis 
party still continued the attack, but the English 'idso continued 
their obstinate resistance, and at last night fell, and the assail- 
ants withdrew from this quarter of the British ent]‘cncllraeritsi^ 
But in another part the attack had been more successful. A 
body of the Americans, under Colonel Brooke, forced their 
way in through a part of the horse-shoe eiitreiicliiiients on the 
extreme right, which was defended by the Hessian reser\e 
under Colonel Breyman. The Gennaiis resisted well, and 
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Breyiiian died in defence of his post; but the Americans made 
good the ground which they had won, and captured baggage, 
tents, artillery, and a store of ammunition, which they were 
greatly in need of. They had, by establishing theinseh^es on 
this point, accpiired the means of completely turning the right 
fiatik of the British, ' and gaining ■ their rear.^ To preyeiit this 
\\alamity, Biirgoyne effected during the night an entire change 
of position. With great skill he- removed his whole- army to 
some heights near the river, a little northward of the former 
camp, and he there drew uj) his men, expecting to be attacked: 
■ on the following clay. But Gates was resolved not to risk the 
certain triunipli which his success ■ had; already , secured for 
him. He harassed the English with -skirmishes, but- attempted 
no regular attack. Meanwhile he -detached bodies of troops 
on both sides of the Hudson to -prevent the British from 
recrossing that river, and to barbtheir retreat. When night 
fell, it became absolutely necessary for Biirgoyne to retire 
again, and, accordingly, the troops were marched through a 
stormy and rainy night towards Saratoga,, abandoning their 
sick ' and wounded, and the greater part of their baggage, to 
' the -enemy. 

■ Before the rear-guard quitted the camp the last sad honours 
were paid to the brave General Eraser, who expired on the 
day . after - the' action. , 

He had, almost with his last; breath, ^ expressed a wish to 
be buried in the redoubt which 'had formed the part of the 
British lines where he had been- stationed, 'but which. 
had no^v been abandoned by the. English, and was CTcnerar 
within full nyige of the cannon which the advancing 
Americans were rapidly placing, in position to bear upon Bur- 
^’oyne^s force. Biirgoyne resolved:,,'" nevertheless, to, "comply 
ivith the dying wish of liis comrade; and the interment took 
place under circumstances the most affecting that have ever 
marked a s,(Jdierk funeral. Still- more interesting is the nar- 
rative of Lady Ackland's passage.-,, from the -British 'to the- 
American camp, after the battle,'' .to; 'share the captivity and, 
alleviate the sufferings of her husband, 'who had been severely 
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wounded and left In the enemy's poiver. The American 
historian Lossing has described both these toiicliiiig episodes 
of the campaign in a spirit that does honour to the writer as 
well as to his subject. After narrating the death of General 
Fraser on the 8th of October, he saj%s that '‘It was just at 
sunset, on that' calm- October evening, that the corpse ' of 
General Fraser was carried up the hill to the place of biiiiaf 
vntliin the ‘great redoubt’. It was atceiulod only by the 
military members of his family and Mr. Bnideiiell,: the chap- 
lain;' yet the eyes of hundreds of both armies followed the' 
solemn procession, -while the Americans, ignorant of its true' 
character, kept up a constant cannonade upon the redoubt. 
The . chaplain, unawed by the danger to vrliicii he was. exposed^ 
as the ' cannon-balls that struck the hill threw the loose soil '' 
over iiiiii, pronounced the impressive fu;iieiTd' seivice .-Of ', the ; 
O'hiireh of England with -an unfaltering voice. The growing 
darkness added solemnity to the scene. Siifideiily the irregu- 
lar firi'iig , ceased, . and the solemn voice of a single cannon, at 
measured intervals, boomed .along the valley, and .awakened.' ■ 
the responses of the hills. It-W^as a minute-giiii' fired ' by, tlie 
Americans in honour of. the gallant dead. The monient the ' 
info.rmation was given that, the gathering at the redoubt was,' 
a 'funeral company,'.- fulfilling, 'at ■ inmii.nent peril, the., last- '. 
breathed wishes of the ■ noble' Fraser, orders were issued to 
withhold the cannonade with balls, and to render military.' 
homage to the fallen biave. 

“The case of Major Acldand and his heroic wife presents 
kindred features. He belonged to the grenadiers, and vras an 
M'ljor Ack soldier. His wife accompanied him to 

land and Canada in 1776; and during the whole campaign of 
iifc.\ue. year, and until his }‘eturn to England after the 

surrender of Burgoyne, in the autumn of 1777, endured all the 
hardships, clangers, and privations of an active campaign in an 
enemy’s country. At Chambly, on the Sorel, attended 
him in illness, in, a miserable hut; and vrlieii he was wounded 
in the battle of Hubbard ton, Yermont, she hastened to him at 
Henesborough from Montreal, where she had been persuaded 
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to remain, md resolved to follo'W- the .armj hei'eaftier. Just 
before crossing tlie Hudson she "and her li.usbaiid had had a 
Barrow escape from losing their lives ' in ■consequence of their 
tent accidentally taking hre. ■ 

“During the terrible engagement of - the 7th October she 
heard all the tumult- and dreadful, thunder, of the battle in 
which her husband was engaged; and when, on the morning 
of the 8th, ' the British ■ fell back in confusion to their new 
position, she,, with the other women, was' obliged to take refuge 
among the dead and dying, for the. tents were all struck, and 
hardly a shed was left standing. Her husband was wounded, 
and a prisoner in the American camp. ■ That gallant officer was 
shot through both legs. When Poor and. Learned’s troops 
assaulted the grenadiers and artillery- on the Biitish left, on 
the afternoon of the 7th, Wilkinson,. Gates’s adjutant-general, 
while pursuing the flying enemy vrhe.n',thej. .abandoned their 
battery, heard a feeble voice exclaim, ‘Protect me, sir, against 
■that boy V He tiirnecl, and .saw^a lad with a musket taking 
deliberate aim at a wounded British offi'c.er' lying in a corner 
of a low fence. Wilkinson ordered the ■, boy to desist, and dis- 
covered the wounded man to be ' -Major Acklarid, He had him 
conveyed to the quarters -of General Poor (now the residence ■ 
of 'Mr.:Heilson) on the heights,. where. every attention was paid 
to Ills wants. 

“When the intelligence that he-waswounded and a pnsoner 
reached his wife she was greatly. distressed,. and, by the «ad vice 
of her friend Baron Eeidesel, resolved to visit the Amei'ican 
camp, and implore the favour of a ^personal attendance upon 
her husband ^ On the 9th she sent a- message to Burgoyne by 
Lord Petersham, liis aide-de-camp, asking permission to depart. 
^Though I was ready to believe.’, says .Burgoyne, ‘that patience 
and fortitude, in a supreme degree, were to be found, as well 
as every other virtue, under the most tender forms, I wns 
astonished this proposal. After so long an agitation of 
spirits, exhausted not only for want of rest, but absolutely 
want of food, drenched in rain for -.twelve .hours together, tlia'fc' 
a woman should be capable of such- a-n - undertaking as deliver- 
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iiig henseli to an enenijs yrobabiy in the iiigiitj and iincortaiii 
of wbat liaiids slie miglifc fall into, appeared an cflort above 
liiiman nature. Tiie assistance I was able to give was small 
iiideecl I had not. ■even -a cup of wins to oScr lior. All I 
could fiirnisli her wirli was a-n open boat, aiid a few lines, 
Avritten upo.ii dirty wet ■ paper, to ■ General Gates, recoiiim.end.- 
iiig her to his protection/ The following is a cop}?' of the note 
sent by Biirgoyne to ' General Gates:- — DSir, — Lady Harriet 
Ackland, a lady of the first distinction of family, rank, and 
personal virtues, is under such concern on account of Major 
Ackland, her husband, ’wounded and a prisoner in your hands, 
that I cannot refuse her recpiest to commit her to your protec- 
tion. Whatever general impropriety, there may be in persons 
of my situation and yours to solicit favours, I cannot see. the 
uncommon perseverance in every female grace, and the exalta- 
tion of character of this lady, and her very hard fortune, 
without ' testifying that your attentions to her " will lay me.' 
under obligations. — I am, sir, your, ■ obedient servant,. J. 
Burgoyiie.’ She set out in an open boat upon .the Hudson,'' 
accompanied by Mr. Bnidenell, the chaplain, Sarah Pollard,' 
her ' waiting -maid, - and her Inisbaiicrs valet,.' who had ■ been 
severely wounded while searching for his . iiias'ter' upon, the 
battle-field. It 'was about sunset when ihej" ' started, and ' a 
violent storm of rain and wdncl, which had been increasing, since 
the morning, rendered the voyage tedious and perilO'Us in .the' ' 
extreme. It - was long after dark wdien they reached'., tlie- 
American outposts; the sentinel heard their oars, and hailed 
them. Lady Harriet returned the answer herself. The cleai*, 
silvery tones- of a "womaAs voice amid tlievdarlgiess filled, the - 
soldier on duty with superstitious fear, and he calk-cl a comnide 
to accompany him to the river bank. Tlie errand of the 
voyagers was made known, but the faithful guard, appr(3lien- 
sive of treachery, would not allow them to land until the}" sent 
for Major Dearborn. They were invited by tliat^fiicer to liis 
quarters, where every attention rvas paid to them, and Lady 
Harriet was comforted by the joyful tidings that her husband 
was safe. In the morning she experienced parental tenderness 
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from G-enenil GateSj who sent' her - to' her husband, at Poor’s 
quarters, under a suitable escort There she remained imtii he 
was removed to Albany/’ ■ ■ 

Biirgoyne now took up his last position on the heights near 
Saratoga; and, hemmed' in by:'the enemy, -..wlio refused any eii- 
^ counter, and baffled' in" all „iiis attempts "at finding 
a path ^ of escape, he there lingered until famine Burgoyne to 
compelled him' to capitulate. The fortitude of the , 

British army during this melancholy period has been justly 
eulogized by many native historians, but I prefer quoting the 
' testimony of a foreign writer, as free from all possibility of 
partiality. Botta says: 

■; ^^It exceeds the power of words to describe the pitiable 
"condition to ' which the British army was-.now reduced.' / The 
troops were worn down by a series of toil, privation, sickness, 
and ' desperate fighting. They ' were abandoned by the Indians 
and Canadians ; and the effective force-of the whole army was 
now diminislied by repeated, and heavy, losses, which had prin- 
cipally fallen on the best soldiers and the most distinguished 
'officers, from ten thousand combatants to less than one-half 
that number. Of this remnant little more than three thousand 
were Eiiglisli. 

“In these circumstances,' and thus weakened, they "were 
invested , by an army of four times their own number, whose 
/position extended' three parts of .a circle round them; who 
' , refused' to, ■iight'',t^^^ as knowing their weakness, ' and who, 
from the nature of , the ground, could .not be attacked in any 
part. In this helpless condition, obliged to be constant*]}?- under 
arms, whilej^he enemy’s cannon played on every part of their 
camp, and even the American rifle-balls whistled in many parts 
of the lines, the troops of Burgoyne retained their customary 
, fiiinn'e,s's, :and,^ sinking . under 'a hard necessity, they 

'', showed ' ' theanselves worthy of a ■ better .fate. They could not 
' ''be/r an , action or' , a .’word which betrayed a 

■Avaiit ; of '.temper':' or of 'fortitude.’’ ■ ^ 

At length the 1 3th of October arrived, "'and /as no prospect of 
- .assistance' appeared, .and the provisions,,. .were nearly, exhausted, ' 
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Burgoyriej by tlie muiiiimuus adrice of a council of wai'j sent a 
messenger to ilie American camp to treat of a convention. 

■ General Gates in the first instance, deniaiided that the royal 
army should surrender prisoners of war. He also proposed 
' that the British should ground, their arms. Biirgoyne replied,. 
^^Tliis article is inadmissible in every extremity; sooner than 
this army will consent to ground their arms in their encamp- 
ment, they will rush on the enemy, determined to take no 
qinii'ter”. After various messages a conveittion for the sur- 
render of the army was settled, which provided that “The 
troops under General Burgoyne w^ei’e to inarch out of their 
camp with the honours of war, and the artillery of the en- 
trencliraerits, to the verge of the river, where , the arms and 
artillery were to be left. The arms to be piled by word of 
command from their- owui .officers. A free passage w^as to be 
granted to the .army under Lieutenant -general Burgoyne ho. 
Great Britain, upon condition of not serving again . in North 
America during- the present co.ntesL” 

The articles, of capitulation .w’ere settled on the '15th of 
■October: and on .that very evening a .messenger arrived from.. 
Olintoii with an . account of his . successes, and 'with the tidings 
that part of his force had penetrated as far as Esopus, -within 
fifty miles of Burgoyne’s camp. - But it wuis too late. The 
public faith was pledged; and the armj^was, indeed, too debili--' 
tated l\y -fatigue and hunger to resist an attack if made; aiid 
Gates' certainly would, have made it if - the con ve'iition .bad been ■ 
broken o,ff. . Accordingly, on the 17th. the convention of, Sara- ' 
toga wTis carried into eflect. By this convention 5790 men 
surrendered thcimselves as prisoners. The sick wounded 
left in the camp wLen the British retreated to Saratoga, 
together wu*th the numbers of the British, German, and 
Canadian troops wdio were killed, wounded, or taken, and 
who had deserted in the preceding part of the expedition, 
were reckoned to be 4689. ^ 

The British sick and wmuncled w^ho had fallen into the hands 
of the Americjuis after the battle of the 7th were treated with 
exemplary humanity; and when the convention was executed, 
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I 'eiit^roi G-atbS slio^fod a noble' delicacy of feeling v/Mcli deserves 
the bighest degree of lionoiir. Every circumstance ivas avoided 
v'liicli could give tke appearance, of.-triumpli. . 'The Aiiieiicaii 
troops remained within their lines until., the 'British .had piled 
their arms; and when this, was done, ■ the vanquished officers 
and soldiers were received with /friendly kindness by their 
victors, and their immediate wants ■w.ere promptly and liberally 
' supplied. ■ Discussions and disputes . after-wards arose as to 
..some of the terms. of the convention; and the x4iiierican Gon- 

■ ^gress refused foF'a long time to carry into etlect the' article 

' which provided for the return of Biirgoy lie’s men to Europe;' 
but no blame was imputable to General Gates or his army, who 

■ showed themselves ■ to "be- generous as they bad proved . them- 
selves: to be 

.Gates, after the victory, immediately despatched Colonel 

■ Willdnsoii to' carry tiie happy tidings to- Congress. , , On being' 

. introduced iiio the hail, he said, ' ^-“^ The whole' British army has . - 
laid down its arms at Saratoga; our own, full of vigour and 
courage, expect your order. . It is for your wisdom to decide 
w:he.re the 'country may still have need for their service.’^- 
Honours , and rewards were liberally voted by the. Congress 
to their conquering general and his men;, ^‘■'and it would be 
■ diiSiciilt,’^ (says the Italian historian Botta) ‘‘to describe the 
transports of 'joy wdiich the news of this event excited -among 
the' Ameri-caris. They began to flatter themselves -w^ith a. still 
.more happy , future. No one any longer felt -'any; doubt about - 
-: their achieving their independence. ■ All hoped, and with. -good '. 
reason, that a success of this importance would, at leng'tli deter- 
iiiiiie France^ and the other European powers that, waited for- 
" d'ler-', example, to ■ .declare themselves 'in favour.' .of - America. ' 
^ There could no longer he any question resqjecting the future; since 
there tvas no longer the risk of espousing the amse of a people too 
feeble to defend themselvesT 

The trii.% of this wms soon displayed in the conduct of 
France. When the news arrived .at- Paris, of the, capture of' 
Ticonderoga, and of the victorious march of Burgoyne tow’ards 
Albany, events which seemed decisive in favour of the English, 
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instnictions liad been immediately despatched to Naiits, and 
the other ports of the kingdom, that no American privateers ■ 
Effect of should he suliered to enter them, except from indis-' ';. 
liiropSa' ' pensable necessity, as: to repair their vessels,' to oh taiii • 
: ■ ' provisions, or to - escape the . perils of " the: sea.- . The 

American commissioners at Paris, in their disgust and-: despair, " 
had almost broken oif all negotiations with' the French govern-* 
ment; and they even endeavoured to .open coniiniiriicatiorjs 
with the British ministry. But the British government, elated , 
with the first successes of Burgoyne, refused to listen to any 
overtures for accommodation. But when the news of Saratoga 
reached Paris, the whole scene was changed. , Franklin and his 
brother commissioners found all their difiiciilties with the 
French government vanish. The time seemech to have arrived 
for the iioiise of Bourbon to take a full revenge for all its ' 
humiliations and losses in previous wars. In December a 
treaty was arranged, and formally signed, in the ' -February 
following, by which France acknowledged , ike Independent 
U rated Slates of America, This vv'as, of course, tantamount ■ 
to a declaration of war witli England. .Spain soon followed: : 
France; and before long Holland took, the same course. ^ 
Largely aided by French fleets and troops, the Americans;^ 
vigorously maintained the war against the armies which Eng- ^ 
land, in spite of her European foes, continued to send across 
the Atlantic. But the struggle was too iinequal to be main- : :: 
tained by this country for many years: and when the treaties 
of 1783 restored peace to the world, the independence of the 
United States was reluctantlj^ recognized by their ancient 
parent and recent enemy, England, 
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CHAPTEE XI 

THE BATTLE OF VALMY, A.D. 1792 

“ To arms ! to arms ! ye brave ! 

The aveiiging sword unsheathe ! 

Marcli on ! march on ! all hearts resolved 


On victory or death.” 


-The Marseillaise. 


A few 'miles distant from. the. little, town of St Meiiehoiild, 
ill the nort-h-east of France, are the .village and hill of Valiiiy; 
and near the crest of that hill a simple monument points out 
the burial-place of the heart of a general of the French re- 
public, and a marshal of the French empire. 

" ..The elder Kellerman- (father .of the distinguished officer of . 

■ that name, whose cavalry charge decided the battle of Marengo) 

. held high commands in the French armies through- ' 

out the wars of the Convention, the Directory, the vailuy^s 
. Goiisulate,' and the Empire. He survived those wise 
wars, and the empire itself, dying in extreme old age in 1820. 
The last wish, of the veteran on his death-bed was that "■ his/ 
heart should 'be deposited in the battle-field of Valiiiy, there' 
to repose among the remains of his old companions in arms, 
who had fallen at his side on that- spot twenty-eight years 
before, on the ■ memorable day %vhen they won the primal' 
victory of revolutionary ■ France, and prevented the armies of' 
Brunswick and the emigrant bands of Conde from marching 
on defenceless Paxis, and destroying the immature democracy 
ill 'its .cradle. . 

.. ■ The Duke of Valmy (for Kellerman, when made one' of 

■ NapoIeoAs .lailitary "peers .in T 802, . took his title "from^ this ■ 
same battle-field) had participated, during his long and active 
«eareer,'.iii the gaining, of many a victory ■. -far more immediately'^, 
dazzling than the one, the remembrance of wdiich he thus 
cherished. Tic had been present at many a scene of carnege, 
where blood'Howed in deluges, compared with whicli the liba- 
tions of slaughter poured out at Valmy w^oulcl have seemed 
scant and insignificant. But he rightly estimated the para- 
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mount importance of the battle with which he thus wished his 
appeilatioE while living, and his memory after his death, to be 
ideiitriiech "The. ■successful resistance . which the mew levies ' 
and the disorganized relics of the old monarchy’s army then 
opposed to the combined hosts and chosen leaders of Prussia,'" 
Austria, and the French refugee noblesse, determined at once, 
and for ever the belligerent character of the devolution. Tlie^ 
ravr artisans and tradesmen, the cliinis}- burghers, the base 
■mecliarucs and low peasant churls, -as it had been the , fashion 
to term the middle and lower classes in France, found that 
they could face cannon-bails, pull triggers,' and cross bayonets, 
without having been drilled into military liiachiiies, and with- 
out being oflicered by scions of noble houses. They awoke, to 
the consciousness of their own instinctive soldiersliip. They, 
at once .'acquired conh deuce in themselves and in each other; ,■ 
a^nd that confidence soon grew into a spirit of tinboiinded „ 
audacity and ambition. ^“^From the cannonade of 'Valmy may 
be dated the ' commencement of that career of victory . which v- 
carried their armies to Vienna and the Kreiiilin.” ■. 

One of the gravest reflections that arises from the contem- 
plation of the civil restlessness and military enthusiasm which ■' 
the close of the last century saw nationalized in 

Xli6 rf^stlGJ^s w 

spirit of,: France, .is the consideration that these disturbing . . 

influences- have become perpetual ' 'Flo .settled - 
system of government, that shall endure from geiieratiG-n, to ,- 
generation,' that shall be proof against corruption and popular" 
violence, seems capable of taking root among the French. 
A,ncl ..every revolutionary movement ' in Paris . thrills through- : 
out -the rest of the world. . Even the, successes which , t, he-'. 
Powers allied against France gained in 1814 mid 1815, im- 
portant as they were, could not annul the effects of the pre- 
ceding twenty -three years of general convulsion and tvar. r 

In 18^)0 the dynasty w^hich foreign bayonets had imposed 
on France was shaken off; and men trembled at the expected 
outbreak of French anarchy and the dreaded iiirdfftls of French 
ambition. They “looked forward with harassing anxiety to 
a period of destruction similar to that which the Eoman world 
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experienced about the middle of the third century of our era 
Louis Philippe, .cajoled Revolution, -and then strove with .seem- 
ing 'success to stifle it. , The old Titan spirit heaved, rest- 
lessly, 'be,neatiii^. the .monarchy based on republican institutions 
At last, in 1848, the whole fabrm of kingcraft was at once rent 
and scattered to the winds, by^h.,, ..3 prising of the Parisian 
democracy; and insurrections, barricades, and dethronements, 
the downfall of coronets and crowns, the armed collisions of 
parties, systems, and populations, became, the commonplaces 
of European history. 

Prance now” calls herself' a Republic. She first assumed that 
title on, 'the 20th of September, 1792, on the very , day on 
which the battle of Valmy w^as fought and won. To that 
battle the democratic spirit which, in 1848, as well as, in 1792, 
proclaimed the Republic in Paris, owed, its preservation, and 
it is thence that the imperishable activity of its principles may 
be dated. 

Ear different seemed the prospects of democracy in Europe 
on the eve of that battle; and far different would have been 
the present position and infiuence of the French 
nation, if Brunsw'ick’s columns had charged with iSsaness of 
more boldness, or the lines of Dumoiuiez resisted 
with , less firmness. When France, in 1792, declared war with 
the Great Powers of E'lirope, she was far from possessing that 
splendid militaiy organization which the experience of a few” 
revolutionary campaigns taught her to assume, and which she 
has never abandoned. The army of the old monarchy had, 
during the latter part of the reign of Louis X¥, sunk into 
gradual decay, both in numerical force and in efficiency of 
equipment ami spirit. The laurels gained by the auxilimy 
regiments. ':Wffiich .Louis XYI sent’ to'’ the American w^ar did but 
Ijttle to restore the general tone of the army. The insub- 
ordination and licence, wdiich the revolt of the French guards, 
and the participation of other troops in manj^ of the first 
excesses of Revolution, introduced amoiig the soldiery, 
.were: soon rapidly disseminated through 'all the ranks. Under 
the, Begislative, Assembly every, com'plaint of,' the soldier against 
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his officer, however frivolous or iil-fouiided, was listened to 
with eagerness, and ■ investigated with partialitj, on, t-lae priri- 
ciplos of liberty and. equality. ■. Discipline accordingly became' 
more and iiiore. rela.xed; 'and. the: dissolution of several of ; the 
okl' corps, under '.the' pre'test: of their being tainted with an 
aristocratic feeling,.. aggravated the confusion a.iKi: inefficiency 
of the vrar' department. ' Many of ' the most ''effiecti:ve;regw^ 
inents during the last .period of the iiio.narcli3" had consisted, 
of foieigners. These bad 'either . been slaiigiitered in defeoce ■ 
of the throne against insurrections, like the Swiss ; or had 
beeii' disbanded, and had crossed the frontier to recruit the 
forces which were .assembling for the invasion of ' Fiunce. ' 
Above all, the emigration' of the noblesse had stripped ' the 
French army of nearly all its officers of high' rank, and of the 
greatest, portion of. its siibalterns. More than twelve ' tliousaiid 
of the high-born youth of France, who had been trained, to'. ^ 
regard military corrimand as their exclusive patriiiioiiy, and 'to ■ 
ivlioiii the nation had been accustomed to look up as its natural 
guides and champions in the storm of wa.r, were now, mar- 
shalled beneath the banner of .Conde and the other eiiiigraiit 
princes, for the overthrow of the French armies and the-rediic-', , 
tioii of the French capital. Their successors in the French 
regiments and brigades had as jmt acquired neither , skill nor 
experience: they possessed neither self-reliance nor the I’espect, 
of the men who were under them. ■ . 

... Such was the state of the "wrecks of the old ariiyy: but the 
bulk of the forces with tvhich Franca began the war. consisted 
The of insiUTectioiiary levies, vrhich vrere even less 

society In to be depended on. The Carmagnoles, as the ro- 
.tiaius. volutionary volunteers were called, tiocked, indeed, 
readily to the frontier from every department’ u hen the 
was proclaimed, and the fierce leaders of the Jacobins slioiite^ 
that the country was in danger. They were full of zeal and 
courage, “heated and excited by the scenes of the Eevoluiion, 
and inflamed by the florid eloquence, the soiig^, dances, and 
signal-words with which it had been celebrated”. But they 
were utterly undisciplined, and turbulently impatient of 
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siipeiior aiitliority ' or systematical ' control. ' Many nifSans, 
alsOj wlio were ..sullied, 'wi til participation in tlie most sangui- 
nary horrors of Paris, joined the camps, and were pre-eminent 
alike for niiscoiidiict before the : enemy and for savage', iiis'ub- 
orclination, against their . own o'fficers. -'; On one occasion during 
the campaign of Valiiiy, eiglit batallions of federates, intoxicated 
'^rith massacre and sedition, joined the forces under Dumoiiriez, 
and soon threatened to uproot all discipline, saying openly 
that the ancient officers were traitors, and that it was 'iieces- 
" sary to purge the army, as they had 'Paris, of its aristocrats. 
Durnoiiriez posted these battalions apart from the others, 
placed a strong force of cavalry behind them, and two pieces 
of caiirion on their, flank. Then, affecting to review them, he 
halted at the head of the line, surrounded by ?J1 his staff, and 
an escort of a hundred hussars. Fellows/’ said he, “for I 
will not caU y oil either citizens or soldiers, you see before you 
this artiller}^, behind you this . cavalry ; you are stained with 
crimes, and I do not tolerate .here assassins or executioners. 
I know., that there are scoundrels amongst you charged to 
excite you to; crime. Drive them from amongst you, or 
denounce them to me, for I shall hold you responsible for 
their' conduct.” 

Such plialarixed masses of 'lighters did the Carmagnoles 
. ultimately" become; but’ France ran a ' fearful risk in being 
'. obliged; to rely on them when. the process of their transniuta- 
■ tioii ■ liacl barely commenced, y : . 

. The first events^^ indeed, .of the war were disastrous and 
' ;clisgmcefiil ' to ■ Fr^^ beyond . what might have been 

expected from the chaotic state in which it found j^remn panics 
'' ' ;lie'F; ' armies as Avell as.’ ; her ' government. In the 
, 'hopes' '.of 'pTOfi ting by the' unprepared .state of Austria, then 
* the mistress: of the Metherlands, the French opened the cam- 
paign of 1792 by an invasion of Flanders, with forces whose 
rniister-rolls^iliowed a numerical bverwhelming , superiority do 
the enemy, mid seemed to promise . a - speedy conquest of that 
old battle-field of Europe. But the ’fi.rst flash of an Austrian 
sabre, or the first sound of Austrian .gun, was enough to dis- 
cs 250 ) ■ 0 
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comfit ' til© FrencL Tlieir first corps, four tlioiisand^ strong, 
that advanced from Lille across the frontier, came suddenly 
upon .a far inferior detachment of the Austrian garrison of 
Touruajn Not a shot was fired, not a bayonet levelled. With 
one simultaneous cry of panic the French broke and ran head- 
long back to Lille, where they completed the specimen of 
insubordination which they had given in the field, by murder-*" 
ing their general and several of their chief officers. On tlio 
same day another division, under Biron, mustering ten thousand 
sabres and bayonets, saw a few Austrian skirinisbers recon- 
noiteiing their position. The French advanced posts had 
scarcely given and received a volley, and only a few balls 
from the eneiny’s field-pieces hnd fallen among the lines, when 
two regiments of French dragoons raised the cry, “We are 
betrayed galloped off, and w^ere follow'ed in disgraceful rout 
b,y the rest of the whole army. Similar panics, or repulses 
almost equally discj’editable, occurred wffienever Eochanibeau, 
or Luckner, or La Fayette, the earliest French generals in the 
war, brought their tinops into the presence of the enemy. 

Meanw’liile, the allied sovci’eigns had gradually collected on 
the Eliine a veteran and finely-disciplined army for the inva- 
sion of France, which for numbers, eouipment, 
a “ pronieiiade' and martial renown, both of generals and men, 

was equal to any that Germany had ever sent 
forth to conquer. Their design ivas to strike boldly and 
decisively at the heart of France, and, penetrating the country 
through the Ardennes, to proceed by Chalons upon Paris. 
The obstacles tliat lay in tlieir way seemed insig;niticant. The 
disorder and imbecility of the French armies had lieen even 
augmented by the forcM flight of La Fayette, and a sudden 
change of generals. The onij^ troops posted on or near the 
track by wdiich the Allies vrere about to advance, irere the"^ 
twenty-three thousand men at Sedan, -whom La Fayette h«d 
commanded, and a corps of twenty thousand Metz, the 
command of -which had just been transferred from Luckner to 
Kellermaii. There were only three fortresses which it ivas 
necessary for the Allies to capture or mask — Sedan,, Longwy, 
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and Verdun., The defences and .stores of these 'three were 
known to be wretchedly dismantled . and insufficient y and 
when once these feeble barriers^ were overcome, and Chalons, 
reached.,' fertile and unprotected country seemed tO' invite 
■the. 'invaders to that,,. military promenade to 'Paris % 'which, 
they' .gaily talked of accomplishing.' 

At the end of July the allied army, having completed all 
preparations for the campaign, broke up from its caiitomnents, 

, and, marchinff from Luxembourg upon Longwy, ^ ^ . A,. ^ 

crossed the Trench frontier, bixty thousand aiiit^d army 

T> • ^ • 1 • 7 1 7 £ against Trance. 

rrussians, trained in the school, and many oi 
them under the eye of the Great Frederick, heirs of the glories 
of the Seven Years’ war, and universally esteemed the best 
troops in Europe, marched in one column against the central 
point of attack. Forty -five thousand Austrians, the greater 
part of whom w’-ere picked troops, and had served in the recent 
Turkish wai’j supplied two formidable corps that supported 
the flanks of the Prussians. There was also a powerful body 
of Hessians, and leagued with the Germans against the Parisian 
democracy came fifteen thousand of the noblest and bravest 
amongst the sons of France. In these corps of emigrants, 
many of the highest born of the French nobility, scions of 
houses whose chivalric trophies had for centuries filled Europe 
with renown, served as rank and file. They looked on the 
road to Paris as the path which they were to carve out by 
their swords to victory, to honour, to the rescue of their king, 
to reiinion with their families, to the recovery of their patri- 
mony, and to the restoration of their order. 

Over this^ imposing army the allied sovereigns placed as 
generalissimo* the Duke of Brunswick, one of the minor reign- 
ing princes of 'Ge'rnia.ny,. a statesman of no mean capacity, and 
' who bad' acquired in Seven YYars’ war a ' military repu- 
tation, second only to that of the Great Frederick , himself. He 
had been d^jputed a few years before to quell the popular 
,:,movements. which then took place in Holland ; ' and he had put 
down the atte,mp:ted, revolution in .that country with a prompti- 
' tude'aiid completeness., which"a.ppeared: to .augur equal success 
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to the army that' no marched tinder, his, .orders, on, a.' similar 
iiiission .into France. ■ 

.majestically forward, with leisurely deliberation,, 
that seemed to show the consciousness of superior strength,.: 
and a steady purpose of doing their work thoroughly, the' 

. Allies ,, appeared before, Loiigwy . on the - 20th of August, and 
the dispirited and dependent garrison opened tlie gates of lhaf 
fortress to them after the first sho^re^ of bombs. On the 2nd 
of Bepteiiiber the still more important stronghold of Terdun 
capitulated after scarcely the shadow of resistance. 

Bruiis'wiclds superior force was now interposed between 
Kellemian'’s troops on the left, and the other French army 
near Sedan, which La Fayettets flight had,' for the time, left 
destitute of .a commander. It was in the power of. tlie G-ermari 
getieral, by striking with an overw'heliiiing mass to the right'- 
and left, to crush in succession each of these weak armies, and 
the Allies might then have iiiarchecl irresistible- and -'-iinresisted 
upon Paris. But at this crisis Duiiioiiriez, the rie'w coiTi.mand6.r- 
in-chief 'of the French, aiTived at the camp near , Sedan, .and: 
conim-enced a series .of movements., by which he . reunited the 
dispersed, and disorganized forces of Ms country, checked -the.' 
Prussian columns at the very moment wdien the last obstacles : 
of their triumph- seemed to have given wa:y,' a'lid 'finally rolled 
back the tide of invasion- far across the enemy’s frontier. 

.The French fortresses, had fallen; but nature herself -still 
offered to brave and vigorous defenders of the iaiid 'the means 
of opposing a barrier to the .prog:ress. of.^ the. Allies.: 
A ridge of broken ground-, cmllecl the -ArgDiine, 
extends from the vicinity of Sedan towmrds the soatli-west for 
about fifteen or sixteen leagues. The coiintiy t)f LArgonne 
has now been cleared and drained; but in 1702 it was thickly 
ivooded, and the lower portions of its uneipial siirnico ivcre^ 
filled with rivulets and marshes. It thus presented a natural 
barrier of from four to five leagues broad, ivhicli abso]ut( 3 ly 
impenetrable to an army, except by a few defiles, sr.cli as an 
inferior force might easily fortify and defend. E union nc:^ 

iucceecled i?i iimrching his army down from Bechui behind the 


The barrier of 
tlie Argoiine, 
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Argoniie, and in occopjiiig its -.passes, while tlie Prussians still 
lingci’ed on tlie north-eastern side of Lhe forest line. Ordering 
Kellerroaii to wheel romid from Mete .to St Menelioiild, and 
the reinforcenieiits from . the' interior and extreme noitli also 
to concentrate at that spot,. Dumouriez 11*11310(1 to assemble a 
powerful force in the rear' of ■■ the 'south-'vyest extremity of the 
■^Argonnej while, Tcith: the dwenty-hve 'thousand iiieii under his 
iminediate conimand, he held the' enemy at bay before the 
passes, or forced him to a long - circumvolution round one 
extremity of the forest ridge, during .wdiieh, favourable oppor- 
tunities of assailing Ms flank were almost certain to occur., 
Diimoiiiiez fortified the principal defiles, .and boasted of the 
Tiiemiopyhn -wliicli . lie had found for the invaders; but the 
simile ivas nearly rendered fatally complete for .the defending 
force. A pass, which .ivas thought of inferior importance, had 
been but slightly manned,' . and .an ' Austrian corps under 
Clairfayt forced it , after.- some sharp . fighting. Diimoiiriez 
with great difticiilty. saved himself, from being .enveloped and 
destro}'‘8d by the hostile columns that. ■now pushed through 
tlie forest. But instead -.of despairing at the. failure of his 
plans, and falling back into .the .interior, .to be completely 
severed from Kellerman’s' army, to be hunted as a fugitive 
under the wuills of Paris by the victorious Germans, and to lose 
all cluiiice of ever rallying his '■'dispirited troops,', he resolved to 
cling to the difficult , 00110 tiy .in .wdiich 'the ' armies still -were 
grouped, to force a '■' junction, \vith ■Kellernian, '''and so to.' place 
himself at the head, of .-a force 'which 'the invaders "would not 
dare to disregard, and. by, .'■"which .he might. Mrag them back 
from the advance on Paris,- which ■'.he had .not' been able to bar, 
Accordiiiglj^j.by a rapid.:. movement;' to, the, south, during wdiich, 
in his own words,- ^-Erance '.was :-\vi't.hm':'a',, 'lmir’s-li]*eadtli of 
* destruction ”, and after,'- \vith .difficulty, checking scA'eral panics 
of liis troops, in which tliey .ranhy, thousands at the sight of a 
few Prussiau hussars,,- .Dumouri.ez succeeded in establishing his 
head -quarters in a stro-ng position at-'St.,-,'.Menehould, protected 
by the marshes and /shallows'- of .the -river - -Aisne and Aube, 
beyond wdiich, to the: north-west,-' ro.se -a .firm and elevated 
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plateao, called Dampierre^s Camp, ■ admirablj situated for 
commanding the road by Chalons to Paris, and .where he 
intended to post Kellerman’s army so soon as it came up. 

: ' The' news of the' retreat of Dumouriez from the Argoime • 
passes, and of the panic flight of some divisions of his troops, 
spread rapidly throughout the country; and Kellerman, who 
believed that his comrade’s army had been annihilated, and- 
feared to fall among the victorious masses of the Prussians, 
had halted on his march from Metz when almost close to St. 
Meaelioukl. He had actually commenced a retrograde move- 
ment, 'when couriers from his commander-in-chief checked him 
from that fatal course; and then, continuing to wheel round 
the rear and left flank of the troops at St. Menehoukl, Keller- 
man, with twenty thousand of the army of Metz, and some 
thousands of volunteers vrho had joined him in the march, 
made his appearance to the west of Dunioiii-iez, on the very 
evening when lYesterman and Thouvenot, two of the stafi- 
oflicers of Diiiiiouriez, galloped in with the tidings that 
Erunswdek’s army had come through the upper passes of the 
Argonne in full force, and was deploying on the heights of La 
Lime, a chain of eminences that st!*etch obliquely from south- 
west to north-east, opposite the high ground which Dumoiiriez 
held, and also opposite, but at a shorter distance from, the 
position ivhich Kellerman was designed to occupy. 

The Allies were now, in fact, nearer to Paris than vrere the 
French troops themselves; but, as Dumoiiriez had foreseen, 
Brunswick deemed it unsafe to march upon the capital with 
so large a hostile force left in his rear between his advancing 
columns and his base of operations. The young king of Prus- 
sia, who was in the allied camp, and the emigrant princes, 
eagerly advocated an instant attack upon the nearest Fremdi 
general. Kellerman had laid himself unnecessarily open, by 
advancing beyond Dampierre’s Camp, which Dumouriez had 
designed for him, and moving forward across the Aube to the 
plateau of Yalmy, a post inferior in strength and space to that 
which he had left, and which brought him close upon the 
Prussian lines, leaving him separated by a dangerous interval 
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from the troops under Dumbur.iez' liimsell It seemed easy for 
the Prussian', army to overwhelm him while thus isoktedj 
and then they might siiiTOimd and crush Dumotiriez at their 
leisure.,.., 

Accordingly, the right wing of Ahe allied army moved 
forward, , ill the gray of ■ the : morning of; 20th 'September, to' 
^gain Kelierman’s left flank and rear, and cut Movement to cut 
him off from retreat upon Chalons, while the off Keiienimn. 
rest of the army, moving from the heights of La Lime, which 
here convei'ge semicircularly round the plateau of Valmy, 
were to assail his position in front, and interpose betiveen him 
and Diimouriez, An unexpected collision between some of 
the advanced cavalry on each side in the low ground warned 
Kellerman of the enemy’s approach. Dimioiiriez had not 
been unobservant of the danger of his comrade, thus isolated 
and involved; and he had ordered up troops to support 
Kellerman on either flank in the event of his being attacked. 
These troops, however, moved forward slowly; and Kelier- 
man’s army, ranged on the plateau of Valmy, projected like 
a cape into the midst cf the lines of the Prussian bayonets”, 
A thick autumnal mist floated in waves of vapour over the 
plains and ravines that lay between the two armies, leaving 
only the crests and peaks of the hills glittering in the eaily 
light. About ten o’clock the fog began to clear off' and then 
the French, from their promontory, saw emerging from the 
white v/reaths of mist, and glittering in the sunshine, the 
countless Prussian cavalry which were to envelop them as in 
a net if once driven from their position, the solid columns of 
the infantry that moved forward as if animated by a single 
will, the Imnstling batteries of the artillery, and the glancing 
clouds of the Austrian light troops, fresh from their contests 
with the Spahis of the east. 

The best and bravest of the French must have beheld this 
spectacle with secret apprehension and awe. However bold 
and resohite a man may be in the discharge of duty, it is an 
an3dous and fearful thing to be called on to encounter danger 
among,, comrades of .w- hose steadiness you . can. feel no certainty. 
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Each soldier of Kellerman’s;' army -riiust have rememberecl the ' 
series of panic routs which "had. hitherto invariably taken place 
on the French side during the war; and- must have cast: restless 
'glances to the right and ieftj to- see if any syniptonis of wa-ver-; ■ ■ 
iiig began to shew themselA'^es, 'and' to ealciilate liow long it vras':' ' 
likely, to be before a general nish of ' his comrades to. the - rear 
would either hurry him" off with' involuntary disgTacej' or leave 
him alone and helpless^ to, be cut down by, assailing multi tildes. 

On that very morning, and at the -self-sanie, hour in wliicli .- 
the' ''allied forces and the emigrants' began- to -descend from 
La Lune to' the attack of Yalmy, and while the 

Proclamation . 

tiiai nioruiuguf caRiionaue vras opeinng bet-weon the j/^’ussiaii 
tiic Lti-uibiic. Eovolutiouary batteries, the debate in 

the National Convention at Paris connirenced on the proposal 
to proclaim France a Itepiddic. 

The old irionarcliy had little chance of support in the hall 
of ' the Convention; but if its more effective advocates at Valmy 
had -triumphed, there rvere yet the elements existing in F,:rance 
for a permanent revival of the better part of the. ancient insti- 
tutions, .'and for substituting Eeform for Ee volution. Only 
a feu" wmeks before, -numerously signed addresses from the 
middle classes in Paris, Eoiien, and other large cities, had 
been presented .to the king,- expressive of their horror of .the 
<anarcliists, and their readiness to uphold the rights of the 
crowm, together '-with .the liberties of the subject. And aa 
armed resistance to the authority of the Co'nveiitioo, and in 
favour of the king, wtis in reality at this time beir'ig actively 
organized, in LaA^endee and 'Biittany, the importance of vliich 
may be estimated from the formidable opposition tlie 

Eoyalists of those provinces made to the liepublie/ru norty, Jit 
a later period, and under much more disadvantageous (;ir‘-.'uni- 
staiices. It is a fact peculiarly illustrative of the imi'Kri-tauce 
of the battle of Yalmy, that “during the summer uf 171):: the 
gentlemen of Brittany entered into an extensive association for 
the purpose of rescuing the country from the oppArs^Y'.'e } olee 
W’^hich had been imposed by the Parisian demagogues. At the 
head of the wdiole was the Marquis de la Eoimrie, one of iliose 
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into pre-eminence durirm' tlie 


dm/H A I’i-T’olniion, from conscious abilitj to direct its 
ciiiTeni'.. Ai’d-eiifj inipstiiouSj aiicl .'eatliiisiastic, lie was first 
disliiigiiislied in tlif3 American wmiv wdieii tlie. intrepidity of 
coucluct attrrmied tlie admiration of tiie;EepiiHicaii troopSj 
tlie same fjualities rendered liiiii at 'first an '■ardent sii 
o^ktlie Eevidiitioii in lAmncc; but wdien ' 'the ■atrocities 
people IjcgCxO, lie es_>ori 3 cd ivitli equal lYamitb' tlie opposite 
side, and used the iiiraost efforts to' rouse tlie noblesse of 
Ei-itt-iny against tlie plebeian yoke wdiicb bad been imposed 
upon them liy the National Assembly. He submitted liis plan 
to the Count d’Artois, and had' organized one 'so extensi\Tg as 
AT oil Id, have proved extremely formidable to the C’onveiitioUj if 
the retreat of the Duke, of Brunsiviclq in September 1792, had 
not damped the arc our of the wdiole of the ivest of France, 

'imdy to bixiak , out into insuiTectioiif ' ; ■ ■ 

A,iid it w'aS' not. only among the zealots of the old monarcliy 
tl,iat the cause of the king ■wmiild then have found friends. 
Tlie ineffable atrocities of tlie ^SeptembeF massacres 
had just o'cciirrecl, . and the reaction produced by nio,na,reiiy,m'' 
them, among, thoiisaiids who had previously been , 
active on the riltra-c.ieiriocratic side ivas fresh and poiverf'iiL ■ 
The iiobili’ty had not yet been made utter alie,iis in the eyes 
of the nation by long expatriation .and civil: war. There ■ was ■ 
■not ^; 7 et ■ a generation of youth, educated in .revoliitiona.ry 
principles, and Icno'wiiig no, worship s.ave'that of military glory. 
Louis XYl was just and h'lmiane, and deeply -sensibie of the 
necessity of a gradual . extension of political rights among all 
classes of Iris subjects. The" Bourbon ■throne, . if ■rescued in 
1792, ivould il;,:ive had chances, of ■stability,' such as did no't 
exist for it in 1814, and seem , .never likely to ■ be found again 
m lAaiice., . ■.■: . 

Serving under Kelleiiiianf.o'n^ that' day, ,, one -who ex- 

perieiicecl, p(3riiaps the most deeplj^ of all 'men, the changes 
for good and for evil wdiicli the French Revolution has pro'- 
diiced. ^ He ■ who, in liis- second exile, bore, the' name of the 
Cuiiiit de Keiiilly in this country, and who lately ■ was Louis 
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PMlippej' King of the French, Jgnred in the, French lines at 
..Vaimy as a young and; gallant - officer, cool and, sagacious 
heyond liis j^ears,, and trusted: accordiiigly . by KelleriDan and 
■Diimomiez with an important" station ■ in the ' national army. 
The- Due de Chartres ■(the"', title he, then bore) commanded the 
French right,; General. Valence ■,was' on the left, and Keilei’nian 
himself took his post in the centre, which was the strengj-h 
and key of bis position. 

Eesides these celebrated men, who were in the French army, 
and besides the King of Prussia, the Duke of Brunswick, and 
The poet Other men oi rank and povrer, who were in the 

h.eriiti expuri- ]i|^ 0 g Allies, there was an indiM'dual pi'C- 

.sent at the battle of Valmy, of little political 
note, but who has exercised, and exercises, a greater influence 
over the human, mind, and whose fame is more widely, spread' 
than that of either duke, or general, O'r king. This was the 
Cernian poet Goethe, who had, out of curiosity, accompanied 
the allied army on its march into France as a. mere spectator. 
He has given us a curious record of the sensations which he 
experienced during the cannonade. It must be remembered 
that many thousands in the French ranks then, like Goethe, 
■felt the cannon-fever’’ for .the first time. The, Geniiaii,' poet 
says,:— ■' 

had heard so much of the cannon-fever, that I wanted 
to know what kind of thing it was. Ennui, aial a spii'it vrhich 
every kind of danger excites to daring, nay et'cn to rashness, 
induced me to ride up quite coolly to the outwork of La Lune. 
This was again occupied by our people; but it presented the 
wildest aspect. The roofs were shot to p-ieees; the coin-sliocks 
scattered about, the bodies of men mortally wqtnded stretched 
upon them here and there; and occasionally a s'peist cannon- 
hall fell and rattled among the ruins of the tile roofs. ^ 

“'Quito alone, and left to myself, I rode away on the heights 
to the left, and could plainly survey the favourable position 
of the French I they were standing in the fornf of a semicircle 
in the greatest quiet and security ; Kelierman, then on the left 
wing, being the easiest to reach. 
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■ fell . in witli good company' on tlie way, officers of my 
: acquaintance, belonging to tlie "general staff and the regiment, 
greatly surprised to find me here. ■' They, wanted to take , me 
back again with tiiein;' but I spoke' to them, of particular 
objects I had in view, and they left me. without fiirtlier dis- 
suasion, to my : 'weil-known singular ' caprice. '■ 

I had now arrived quite in the region where the balls were 
playing <across me; the sound of them is curious enough, as 
if it were coiiiposed of the hiunrning of tops, the gurgling of 
water,, and the whistling of birds. They were less dange,i'Gus, 
by reason of the wetness of the ground: wherever one fell, it 
stuck fast. And thus my foolish experimental ride was secured 
against the danger at least of the balls rebounding. 

the midst of these circumstances I was soon able to re- 
mark that something 'unusual was taking place within me. I 
paid close attentiori to it, and still the sensation can be de- 
scribed only by. similitude. It appeared as if you were in some 
extremely hot place, and, at the same time, quite penetrated 
by the heat of it, so that you feel yourself, as it were, quite one 
with the element in which you are. The eyes lose nothing of 
their strength or clearness; but it is as if the world had a kind 
of brown-red tint, which makes the situation, as well as the 
surrounding objects, more impressive. I was unable to perceive 
any agitation of the blood; but everything seemed rather to 
be swallowed up in the glow of which I speak. From this, 
tlien, it is clear in what sense this condition can be called a 
fever. It is remarkable, however, that the horrible uneasy 
feeling arising from it is produced in us solely through the 
ears; for the cannon-thunder, the howling and crashing of the 
balls through ohe air, is the real cause of these sensations. 

“After I had ridden back, and, was in perfect security, I 
I'^marked avith surprise that the glow was completely ex- 
tinguished, '.and not the slightest feverish ' agitation was left 
behind. On the whole, this condition is one of the least 
desirable,;, as, indeed, among my dear and noble , comrades I 
.found scarcely one who .expressed.. a' really .passionate: desire 
to try ''it.”' V 
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Contrary to tho' expectations ■ of botii iViends and foes,' tlie 
French irifaiitry held their ground steadily under the fire of 
“ Vive la Prusskn guns, which thundered on them from 

iVaciojir’ Lime; and their ovui artillery replied with equal 
spirit and greater effect on the denser nnipscs of the allied 
army. Tiiiohing that the Prussians were slrudzening in their 
lire, Kellerman formed a column in charging order, and dcisli^d 
down into the valley, in the hopes of capturing seme of the 
nearest guns of the enemy. A masked battery opened its fire 
on the French column and drove it back in disorder, Kellei- 
maii having his horse shot under him, and being with diflkiiltj 
c.'iiried of by Ms men. The Prussian eolniiins now advanced 
ill turn-. The French artillerymen began to waver and desert 
their posts, but ivere rallied by the eflorts and oxaiiipie of 
their oiiicers; and Kellerman, reorganizing the line of his 
infantry, took his station in the ranks on foot, and called out: 
to his men to let the eneni}' come close up, and then to charge 
them with the bayemet. The troops caught the enthusiasm 
of their general, and a clieeriul shout of f^ive h Ak/ikn// taken 
by one battalion from another, pealed across the valley to the 
assailants. The Prussians iliiiehed from a charge np-liill against 
a force that seemed so resolute and formidable; they halted 
for a wliile in the hollow, and then slowly retreated up their 
own side of the valley. ■ ■ 

Indignant at being thus reinilsccl by such a foe, the King of 
Prussia formed the flower of his iiien in person, and, riding 
along the cMmnin, bittcily reproached them with letting their 
standard be thus luiiniliated. Then he led them on rgain to 
the attack, marching in the front line, and seeing his staff 
mowed down around him by the deadly fire ‘wflldi the Fi-eneh 
artillery reopened. But the troops sent by Dumouriez were 
now co-operating efiectiially with Kellerman, and that general 
own men, flushed by success, presented a- fiimer front than 
ever. Again the Prussians retreated, leaving eight hundred 
dead behind, and at nightfall the French reiiiaiiied victors on 
the heights of Valmy. 

All hopes of crushing the revolutionary armies, and of the 
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promenade to Paris, liad now ranished, tliongli Bniiiswick 
lingered long in tlie Argonne, till distress and sickness wasted 
away liis once splendid force, and finally but a mere ’wreck 
of it recrossed the frontier. France, meauTv^liile, felt tliat ske 
possessed' ‘a giant’s strengtli, and like ■ a giant . did slie use' it. 
Before tlie close of that year all Belgium obeyed the Katioiial 
Goiiveiitioii at Paris, and the kings of. Europe, after the lapse 
of eighteen centuries, trembled once more before a conquering 
military Eepiiblic. 

. ' -Goethe’s description of the cannonade has been quoted. His 
observation. . to liis comrades in the camp of the Allies, at the 
end of the battle, deserves citation also. Itsho’ws Hew era.' in 
that the poet' felt (and,, probably, he alone of the"' wind’s instory.” 
tlioiisa'nds. there tussembied felt) the full importance of, that 
day.', ,. He describes ' the consternation and the change ' of 
demea'iiour which he observed among his Prussian friends, that 
evening. Ble ■ tells us that ‘‘most- of th6,m ,’vvere silent;, and, 
ill' fact, the poirer of reflection and judgment was 'wanting, to 
all - ' At last, I was called upon to saj/ w^liat I thought of the 
engagemeiit,. for -I had been in the habit of enlivening and 
amusing the troop "^vith short sayings. This time I said : 

^ From this ■place, and fmn this dciy forth, commences a neiv era in 
the woiidh history; cificl you can all say tJmt yon toere p'rese^it at Us 
Ihrih’F 


' ,.:r'C 

THE BATTLE^' 0,F '.WA.TE'RLOG, A.I)',- 1815 : , ' 

“Tliou first lasfc- of fields, k'!ng-makmg-¥,ictoix’’-~-i52/TO» 

The Congress of 'Emperors, ."Ki'ngs, .'Princes, Generals, and 
Statesmen, who liad ,assem'bled"',at,- Vienna' to remodel the world 
after the ovewthro'w ' of 'tlie'. 'iniglity'.. ' 'conqueror, , and ^ 

■who thought that : Hapoleon 'had passed away for 
ever from the great drama of-,, European politics,: lia-d 
not. yet completed their triiimphant fes'tivitias 'and their tilplo 
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matic toils, when 'Talleyrand, on the 11th of , March, 1815, 
rose lip among them, and announced that the ex-emperor had 
■escaped from Elba,' and was . Emperor of Fraiie.e once more* 
It is recorded by Sir Walter Scott, as a curious ■ physiological 
fact, that the first effect of the news of an e'reiit which 
threatened to neutralize all their labours was to excite a loud 
burst of laughter from nearly every member of the Congress. 
But the jest was a bitter one: and they soon were deeply 
busied in anxious deliberations respecting the mode in which 
they should encounter their arch*eiieray, who had thus started 
from torpor and obscurity into renovated splendour and 
strength. 

Napoleon sought to disunite the formidable confederacy, 
which he knew would be arrayed against him, by endeavour- 
ing to negotiate separately with each of the allied sovereigns. 
It is said that Austria and Enssia were at first not unwilling 
to treat with him. Disputes, and jealousies had been rife 
among several of the Allies on the subject of the division of 
the conquered countries; and the cordial iinanimity witli which 
they had acted during 1813- and the first moiith of 1811, had 
grown, chill during some weeks of, discussions. ' But the active 
exertions of Talleyrand, who represented Louis ' XYIII at the 
Congress, and who both hated and fea.reci Napoleon, vvith all 
the intensity of which his powerful spirit 'was capable, prevented 
the secession of any member of the Co.ngreS:S from the new 
great league against their ancient enemy. Still, it is highly 
■probable that, if Napoleon had triumphed in Belgium over the 
Prussians and the English, he ivoiild have succeeded in open- 
ing negotiations wdth the' Austrians a,nd Eii^siafis;, and he 
might Lue thus gained advantages similar to •those which he 
had obtained on his return from Egypt, ivheii he induced the 
Czar Paul to withdraw the Eussian armies .from ,co-operatirig 
with the other enemies of .Erance 'in the^ .extremity of peril to 
which he seemed reduced in 1799, ■■But fow^tiine now had 
deserted him both in diplomacy and in wan 

On the 13th of March, 1815 , the ministers of the seven 
Powers, Austria, Spain, England, Portugal, Prussia, Eussia, 
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and Sweden, signed a manifesto, fey- whicli they: deciare.d' 
Napoleon an outlaw; and this denunciation was instantly fol- 
lowed up by a treaty between England, Austria, Prussia, , and 
liiissia (to which other .powers .soon ■. acceded),, by which the' 
rulers of those countries bound themselves to enforce that 
decree, and to .prosecute the war until Napoleon should be 
dr?ve]i from the throne of France, and rendered incapable of 
disturbing the peace of Europe. The Duke of Wellington was 
the representative of England at the Congress of Vienna, and 
he was immediately applied to for his advice on the plan of 
military operations against France. It was obvious that 
Belgium w^ould be the first battle-field ; and by the general 
wish of the Allies, the English duke proceeded thither to 
assemble: ' an army from the contingents of Dutch, Belgian, 
and .Hanoverian troops that were most speedily available, and 
.from the English regiments which his own Government was 
hastening to se.nd over from this' country. ' A strong Prussian 
corps WTis near Aix-la-Cliapelle, having remained there since 
the campaign of the preceding year. This was largely re- 
inforced by other troops of the same nation; and Marshal 
Blueher, the favourite hero of the Prussian soldiery, and the 
deadliest foe of. France, assum.ed.the command of this army, 
which was termed the Army of the Lower Ehine, and which, 
in conjunction with Wellington's forces, was to make' the van 
of the armaments of the Allied Powers. Meanwhile Prince 
Swartzeriburg was to collect 130,000 Austrians, and 124,000 
troops of other Germanic States, as ‘‘ the Army of the Upper 
Shine”; and 168,000 Eussians, under the command of Barclay 
de Tolly, wer| .to form “the Army of the Middle Ehine”, 
and to repeat the . march from Muscovy to that river’s 
banks.'.,' 

The exertions which the Allied Powers thus made at this 
crisis to grapple promptly with the'-ri'ench emperor have 
truly been teMiied gigantic ; and never were ^eticn of the 
N apoleon’s : genius ' and acti vity more ■ signally Powers, 

displayed, than in the celerity, and skill .by wfeich he brought 
forward: all the military resources' of . France, w.hi'ch the. re-' 
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verses of the 'tliree :pr.eeediiig''.y'ea.rs 5 and tlie pacific policy of 
the Bourbons during the inoiitliS'Oi tiieir first restoration^ had 
greatly dmiinislied .and disorgauized.. He re-entered Paris on 
the 20 til of Marcliy.aiid/bjt the-en of May, besides sen.diiig 
a force ■ into La ¥endee' 'to' .piit clown the armed risings of the 
Eoj^alists ill that province,; and /besides providing troops under, 
Massena and Siicliet: for the . defence of the southern frontiers 
of , France, Napoleon; had; an army assembled in the north-east 
for 'activ'e operations micler his owii .comiiiaiid, which amounted 
to , between one' .himdrecl and twenty aiid onc luiiidred and 
thirty tlioiisaiid ■ men, ■ ivith a superb park ■ of artillery, and 
in the highest possible state of ecjiiipnieiit, discipline, and 
■efficiency. . 

The approach of the imiititiidinoiis Eiissiaii, Austrian, Ba- 
varian, and other foes of the French emperor to the lihiiic 
W' as ' necessarily slow; but the tivo most active of the. Allied 
Powers had occupied Belgimn ivitli their tiBops wliile .Na- 
poleon was organizing his forces. Marshal Blucl 2 er.w’’as' tliere. 
with one hundred and sixteen thousand Prussians; a,nd b.efore 
the end' of May, the Duke of Yfeilingtoii w'as there also with 
about one hundred and six thousand troops, eit,l]er British or 
or in. British pay.^ .l\'apoieo,n deteriiiiiied to attack .these 
enemies in Belgium. The. disparity of mmihers wais indeed 
great, but delay was sure to increase the proportionate nu- 
merical superiority of his enemies over his own ranks. The 
French emperor considered also that ^Hlie enemy’s troops 
were now' cantoned under the command of two geiienils, and 
composed of nations difieriiig both in interest and in feelings’’. 
His ow!i w'as under his own sole con^inand. It was 

composed exclusively of French soldiers, mostly of veterans, 
w-ell acquainted wdth their officers and vcitli erwli oilier, and 
full of enthusiastic confidence in their coniriiandcr. If ne 
could separate the Prussians from the British, so as to attack 
each singly, he folt sanguine of success, not oidy against these 

I Weil ton liad tout a sniall part of his old Peninsninr fir;ny 'hi Bci,v:hiOj. 1‘Iie 
iirtwer of it had been sent on the expeditions against America, Ills troops^ |p IS15. 
were chiefly socfsnd battalions, or regiments lately filled ay with iievr 
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tlie moBt reisolute of Ms many adversaries, but also cigaiiist 
the otlier, masses, that were slowly labouring up against Ms 
eastern doiiiiiiioiis. • ■ ■ ■ 

On . the 14 th Napoleon arrived among- his troops, who were 
exiilfciiig at the display of their eomniaiide'/s sldll in the 
ceieiitv ' arid precision ivith which ihev had been." 
ch'awii together, and in the consciousness of their reaches ‘ ■ 
collective strength. Although ■ Napoleon too often 
■ permitted liimself to use language iiii^vorthy of his owni char- 
-acter respecting his, great English adversary, his real feelings 
ill coniioeiicirig this campaign maj^ be judged from the last 
wmrds which lie spoke, as he threw himself into Ills travelling 
carriage to leave Paris for the .army. go”, lie said, 
measure .niyseif i?ith Wellington.” 

The' eiitliiisiasm of' the French soldiers at seeing their- 
em.peror among them "was still more excited by the Order 
of 'the day”, in which he thus appealed to- them: 

“Napoleon, bjr the G-race of God, and the- Constitution of the Empire, 
Emperor of the French, &c., to the Grand Army. 

“At the Imperial Head-Quarters, - 
“ Avcs7i.e.% June 14M., 1S15. 

“Soldiers! this cMy is 'the anniversar;/ of Marengo and of 
Friedkiid, wliicli twice decided the destiny of Europe. Then,' 
as: aitei'* Aiisterlitz, as after ¥dagram, v/e ivere too generous! 
-We believed in, the protestations ■ and in the- oaths of piiiices,' 
w'lioiB we left on their thrones. - Now, liowmver, Tea:gued to- ■ 
gether, they aim at the independence mid the most sacred 
rights of France. They have commenced the most unjust of 
agginssious. ""'Lqu us, then, march to meet them. Are they 
and we no longer the same men? 

“Soldiers! at Jena, against these same Prussians, now so 
arrogant, you vfere one to three, and at Mon tnri rail one to 
six! 

“ Let ■'those - ■ among ,17011 , who have- :b'eeii^ captives ■■ to ■ the- 
iJnglish, describe tlie , nature - of- their prison-ships,' and the 
frightful iM.se'ries .they endured.., 

(E 250,) ' ,, ,.p , 
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*'‘Tli 0 SaxoilSj tlie Belgians, tlia Hanoverians, fee soldiers 
of tlie ''CoBfederatfe^^ o.f 'fee- Ebine, .lament feat tliey arc com- 
pelled to use tlieir- arms 'in .fee caiise. cf , princes, the enemies 
of Justice and of . fee. riglits .of all Ratio.ns. They know feat 
this coalition , is: insatiaHe.r'. . After haviii^^ devoured tvv’elve 
iiiillioiis ' of Poles, twelve - 'iiuilioBS - of Italia.r.is, one miiliori of 
Saxons, and six millions' of Belgians, it now wishes to devoti!’ 
'fee states oifehe seccM rank in Geiixiaiij. , 

Madnieii ! one mo'-meiit of- prosperity lias bewildered tliem. 
The oppression and fee hiiiiiiliation of fee r’rciicli p(3ople. are 
beyond tlieir power. . If ■ they ' enter France they will there 
find their .grave. 

■ Soldiers! we have forced; marches to make, battles to hglit, 
clangers to encounter; but, vfitli firmness, victory will be ours. 
The rights, the honour, and the happiness of the country will 
be recovered! ■ ■ 

“To every Frenchman w.iio lias a heart, the Hionieiit iS' now. 
arrived to coiicjuer or to die. 

“HAFOLEOhr, 

“'The Marshal Duke of Dalmatia, 

■■ “.Major. 'Gensual.' 

The 15 til' of June had scarcely dawned before the French 
armjr was in .motion for the ' decisive campaign, and crossed 
the frontier in three columns, vviiicli ivere poirited upon 
Cliaiieroi and its viciriity. The Fioiich .liiie. oib.au vaiice.. n pen 
Brujssols, which city Kapoleoii resolved to oecn})y, t.hiis lay 
right through the centre of fee caiitoniTients of tlie Allies. 

Much criticism has been expended on the si]p|U}scd surprise 
(vf WelliDgtoiVs army in its cantonments !y FapxdeoiPs rapid 
advance. These comments would liarchy huve been u.aile if 
sufficient attention had been j)aid to the geography ot the 
Yfateiloo campaign; and if it had been remeiiilxicd that fee 
protection of Brussels was justly considered eirr the allirrl 
generals a matter of primary importance. If ifepoliiori could, 
either by maiKBiiyring or fighting, have succeeded in oeciip}”- 
iiig feat city, fee greater part of Belgium woald uriquectio:^*- 
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iMy have declared iii his favour; and the results of such a 
success^ gained by the Emperor at the commenceiiieiit of the 
earupaigii, liiigLt have decisively influenced the whole after- 
current of eveiiGs, A glance at a map wdll show the niiiiierous 
rue.ds that lead from the tliuerent fortresses on the Ereiicb 
liui'tli-easterii frontierj and converge iipcii Brussels; any one 
of wliicli Napoleon might have chosen for the advance of a 
strong force iqioii that city. The Duke^s army was judiciously 
aiTangeclj so as to enable him to concentrate troops on any 
one of tiiese roads siiihciently in advance of Brussels to clieck 
an assailing enemy. Hie .ariiiy was Ivept thus available for 
Biovenient in any necessary direction^ till certain intelligence 
arrived on the 15tii of June that the French had crossed tliC' 
force near Thiiiiij that they , had dri veil back 
the; 'Fri’issiaii advanced troops under CTeiieral Zietheiij and 
- were 'also moving’ across the Sanibre upoa ' Charleroi. 

..'.t;"': Marshal Bi'iicher, now rapidly concentrated his 'forceSj calling 
;tl:ierii in from; the left iipoii Lignydwliicii is to. the north-east 

.C'Jbarle'roi. Wellingtoii also drew his troops,'" 'p',,' r 

- - ^ . A' .. . U .. t Well] toll aiad 

tO€'Gt,iie',rt caiiing them in irora the right.' ■ Eiit Biucher concert 
' ♦ .1 . . -.n ■ -5 action. ■ 

even iio'Wj thoiigli ;it was certain tlnit the Breoch . 

;"we,re in large' force at Charleroi, it was unsafe for’ the Siigiish 
general , to ■ place- his a'rmy ' clirectly between that’ place a-rid 
; Briiss-els, iiii'til it; certain. -that no’ corps of' the enemy was 
: Biarclimgtup-ou Brussels , by ’ the ; westarii; road through Moiis 
' arid iial. Tlra Duke, therefore, colleeted his troops in Brussels 
and its imirieJlate vicinity, r<3ady.. ' to ..'■move , clue sou tiiirard 
upon (-^.iiatro Bras, and co-operate ■ with '■..Eliielier,' who vras 
Piking his station at Ligiiy: but -also^ ready to meet and de- 
fect any inanccuvre that the enemy might make to turn the 
flight of the Allies, and occupy Brussels by a flanking move- 
men L The testimony of the Prussian general Baron Miihling, 
vho vras attached to the Duke’s stan during the campaign, 
rwl i/lio expressly states the reasons on which the Eugiisli 
^’cimral acted, ought for ever to have silenced the ^Mvea-k 
isiveihions of the enemy” about the Duke of Wellington 
k. » ly been cloceivad and surprised by Ms assailant, which 
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■■ some miters . of oiir own nation, as well as foreigners, iiave 
iiieaiitiously repeated. "A ■' ■; 

about three o’clock in' the afternoon of the 15th. that 
officer reached -Brussels, whom General Ziethen,^ 
had seiit^ to M-ilffling to inform him of the advance of the 
French . army upon Charleroi. ^ Miiffling iminediately , com- 
mimicated this to the Duke of Wellington, and asked Mm 
whether he would now concentrate his army, and, what would 
be' his point of concentration; obse.rviiig that 'Marshal Blucher 
in consequence of this intelligence would certainly concentrate 
the , Prussians at ,Ligriy. The Duke replied — all is as 
C4eiieral Zietlien supposes, I will conceiiti-’ate on my left wine* 
and so be in readiness to fight in ccn junction with 'the 
Prussian army. Should, however, a portion of the enemy’s 
force come by Mons, I must concentrate more towards iiiy 
■centre. This iS', the reason why I must wait for posi'tive news 
from Mons before I fix the rendezvous. Since, however, it ,is 
certain that the troops must march, though it is uncertain 
.upon what precise spot they must march, I -wiil order ail to': be 
in readiness, and wall direct a brigade to move at once tow-ards' 
Quatre Bras.” , 

Later in the same day a message from Blucher liimself ,w'a,s 
delivered to Mtiffiing, in wdiieh the Prussian field-marslial 
informed the Baron that he w^as concentrating his men ab 
Sombref and Ligny, and charged Muffling to give him speedy' 
intelligence respecting the concentration of Wellington.' 
Muffling ' immediately communicated this to the Duke, who 
expressed his satisfaction wdth Blucher’s arrangeirients, but 
added that he could not even then resolve upon his owni point f 
of concentration before he obtained the desired iiitelligeiice 
from Mons. About midnight this information arriveci. The 
Duke w’’ent.. to the'- , "quarters', of G'eneral Mtiffiing, and toM 'liiim 
that he now- had received his reports from Mons, and -was 
sure that no French troops were advancing b}^ rbat route, , but 
that the mass of the enemy’s force was decidedly directed on : 
Charleroi. He informed the Prussian general that he,: had' 
ordered the British troops to move forward upon Quatre Bras ; 

4 ' 
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but witii cliaracteiistic coolness'' and ^ saga^city resolved not to' 
give tlie appearance of alarm '.by .hurrying on with them him- 
soll A ball was to be given by' the Duchess’ of 'Kichmoiici 
at Smssels that night, und the Duke proposed to, CTeiieral 
MiifSiiig that they should go: to the .bail for :a,' few hours, and', 
ride forward in the morning to overtake the troops at 'Quatre 
"Bras.,, 

To hundreds who were assembled at that memorable ball, 
the news that the ' enerxiy was advancing, and that the time 
for battle had come, must have been a fearfully exciting sur- 
prise; but the Duke and his principal officers knew well the 
stern termiriatioii to that festive scene which was approaching. , 
One by one, and in such a way as to attract as little observa- 
tion as possible, the leaders of the various corps left the ball-' 
room, and took their stations at the head of their men, who 
were pressing forward through the last hours of the short 
■Slimmer night, to ■ the arena of anticipated- slaughter. ■ ■ 

Welliiigtoii remained at the Duchess of ,Eichmond^s ball at 
Brussels till about three o’clock in the morning of the 16ih, 
■‘‘showing himself very cheerful”, as Baron Muffiing, who 
accompanied him, observes. At live o’clock the Duke , and the 
B'aroii were on horseback, and reached the position at Qtiatre 
Bras about eleven. As the French, who were in front of 
Frasiie, were perfectly quiet, and the Duke was informed that 
a' very large fo,rcQ .under. Fapoleon in person was meoacmg 
Bliiclier, it was thought possible that onlj?- a slight detachment 
of the F.re 2 ich ivas posted at ' Frasne in order to inask ,tiie 
English army. In that event Wellington, as lie told Baron 
Miiffling, w^iild be able to employ his whole strength . in ' siip- 
portiiig the Prussians: and he proposed to ride across .from 
Qiiatre Bras to Bliiciier’s position,, in order to concert with him' 
personally the measures which should be taken' in order to 
bring on a decisive battle . with" bhe French. . Wellington mud 
'Miiffling ro4e accordiiigiy towards Lignjq and found .Marshal ' 
^Bluclier and his staff at the vviiidmill, of' Bry,' near that village. 
The Prussian army, 80,000 'strong,, was. drawn up chiefly, along,' 
a cliain of heights, with the ■, villages of 'Sonibref, St. Amaud, 



anil Ligjy Ki tlieir liokt, viILsgo.s '.vere strongly oeon- 

|}ied lij iTiissian detaeliments, and formed the keys of i:.liicrjcr’,s 
positiOiL The heads of the coluiuns whicli I'^rapolecii ivas 
forraiisg for the attack Trere visible in the distaiieo. The Dake 
asTieu Blucher and General Gncisenaii (who v:as Ehicliers 
adw'ser in matters of sti'ategj) wliat they Tfished him to do. 
Miiiiiiiig had already explained to them in a few words 
Duke’s earnest desire to support the fiedcl-inarshal, and flirt be 
would do all that they v/islied, provided they did not aslv him 
to divide his army, which was contrary to liis priiieiples. h'lie 
Duke ■ wished to advance with liis army (as soon as it 'was' con- 
centrated) upon Erasne a,nd C4osselies, and thence to iiiO\'e upon 
Napoleon’s iiaiik and rear. The Prussian leaders preferred 
that ho should march his loeii from Quatre. Bras bj” the Namur 
road, so as to form a reserve in rear of Biiiclier's army. The 
Duke replied, I will come if I am not attacked myself”, 

and galloped back vritli hlufuing to Quatre Bras, ivherc the 
Frencli attack was now actually raging. 

Meanwhile the French and tlie Prussians had been fighting 
in 'and romid the villages of Ligiur, Spinbref, .and ,St. Aiiiaaid, 
Battle of three- in the afternoon - to nine' in the everiiiig, 

tigny. , , g_ savage in veteracy almost uiiparalleled in nioderiiv 

wmrfare. Blucher had in the held, when lie began tho battle, 
-88,417'meii 'and 224 guns,; .Blucher had-, i,ii faoUy a superiority - 
of more than 1-2,000 in number over the Fi'end! mmy that 
attacked him at Ligny. - The linmeiical dinerouco was ivcn 
greater at the begiirniiig of the' battle, a-s Lolmu’s corps did rio't 
come up from Charleroi till eight o’clock, i-ik-'er'idve lioiirs arid' 
a half of desperate and long -doubtful struggle. Napcleon suc- 
ceeded in breaking the centre of the Pnirsian lihe iit Lign;v, 
and in forcing his obstinate antagonists off the held of batrle. 
The issue was attributable to his skill, and not to any waut of«^ 
spirit or resolution on tho pert of the Prussian troojw: nov rbVl 
they, though defeated, abate one jot in discipline, heart, oi 
hope. As Blucher observed, it was a battle in which Lis arruj-' 
lost the day but not its honour. The Prussians retreated^ 
during the night of the 16th and the early part of the 17 tip 
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with perfect regularity and steadiness. The retreat wqc 
dire.oted not to\Tards Maestriclit, where their principal depots 
were established, but towards Wavre, so as to be able to 
iran’otahi their commiiDicatioii with Wellington’s army, and 
still follow out the original plan of the campaign. The 
lioi'Oisui with uiiich the Prussians endured and repaired 
Uieir defeat at la'griy is mere glorious than many victories. 

The mossonger who was sent to inform Welliiigtoii of the 
retreat of the .Fiaissiaii arni}^ was shot on the way; and it was 
"■ not until the-' irioriiing of the 17th that the Allies, at Qiiatre 
Bras, knew the result of the battle of Ligny. The Duke was 
ready at daybreak to take tlia offeiisive against the eneiiiy with 
vigour, his whole army being by that time fully . assembled. 
But OH leariiing that Elucher had been defeated, a diiferent 
course of action was clearly necessary. It was obvious that, 
I7a,.poleoiih main army would no’iv be directed against Tl^eiling- 
ton, and a' retreat was inevitable. On ascertaini,ng that,; the 

■ Prussian army had retired upon Wavre, tha.t the,re was no hot 
pursuit of tliem by the Erencli, and that Buiow’s corps, bad 

■ taken" no part in the action, at Ligny, the Duke resolved ' tO' 
maixdi iiis ariiij?' back towards Brussels, still intending to cover 

■ that city, and to , halt at a point in a line with Wavre, and 
; tliere restore his communication with Bliiclier. An , officer 
' from Bluche,r’s army reached the Duke about o’clock, 
from whom lie learned the effective strength that Bliicher 
, ,^ still possessed, and how little discouraged his ally was by 
yesterday’s battle. Wellington sent word to the Prussian 
, colli inarider that lie vfoiild halt - in the position, of .Mont St. 
Jean, and accept a general battle with the French, if Bluclier 
would pledge himself to come to Ms assistance with a single 
corps of 25,000 nieii. This was readily promised; and after 
allowing his, men, ample time for I'est and refreshment, 
Wellington retired over about, half the space between Quatre 
Bras and Bnissels,w He was pursued, but \ little molested, by 
the raaiii French army, -which about noon of the 17th moved 
^at.orall j . from ^ ,'Ligiiy, and;, joined; 'Nej’s.'' , .forces, v^^hich had 
advanced through Quatre ^ Bras , when' 'the British abandoned 
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tiiati position. Tlie Earl of Uxbridge, witli the British cavalry, 
covered the retreat of the Duke^s army, with great skill and 
galhratry ; and a heavy thunderstorm, with toi'reiits of rain, 
impeded the operatroiis of the French pursuing squadrons. 
The Duke still expected that the French would eiidea'\our to 
turn Ills right, and march upon Brussels bj' the liigh road' that . ■ ^ 
leads through Moiis and- Hal. In order to counteract th« 
ariticipated manoeuvre, he ..stationed, a force of T 8,, 00.0 ' ' 

■ under lkih.ice Freclerick of the Netherlands, at Hal,' with orders ■ 
to maintain himself there, if attacked, as loiig^ as possible. The ' 
Duke halted with the rest of Ms army at the position.' near' 
Mont St. Jean, which, from a village in its neigliboiirhood,, has 
received the ever-iiiemorable name of the field of Waterloo. ' 
Wellington was now about twelve miles distant, ' on a line '' 
raniiing from west to east, from Wmvre, where , the Prussian 
army had iiow been completely reorganized and collected,, and , ■■ 
where it had been strengthened by the junction of Bulow^s' ^ 
troops, wdiich had taken no part in the battle of ligny," 

. B,liicher sent word from Wavre to the D.iike, ■ that he . was , 
coming to help the English at Mont . St. Jean in the morn- ■ 
iiig, .not with' one corps, but with liis -.vfhole annjr. ■ The fiery 
old iiiaii "Only stipulated that the combined armies, if not \ 

. attacked ' ]\ 7 ' Napoleon on the IStli, should tlieiiiseives' attack 
Mm on the 19tli, ■ ■ So far v/ere Blucher and Ms army from' 

■ being in the state of annihilation described in the boas till i 
bulletin by which Napoleon informed the Pari.siaiis of' Ms 
■victory at Ligny. Indeed, the French' emperor seeiiis .M'lii- 
self to have been misinformed as to the extent of loss wd'iicli he 
had intlicted on the Prussians. Plad he known .iii what good ' 
order and with what undiminished spirit they were retiring, he 
would scarcely have delayed sending a large force to press them 
in their retreat until noon on the 17th. Such, however, was"^ 
the case. It was about that time that he confided to Marshal 
Grouchy the duty of pursuing the defeated Prusskins, and pre- 
venting them from joining Wellington. lie placed for this 
purpose 32,000 men and 96 guns under his orders. Violenr" ^ 
complaints and recriminations passed afterwards between tlio 
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Er.rperor ca id the iiiarslial respecting tlie manner in wliiclx 
(jk’CKid’y atteiupted to perform this duty, and the rea.sons why 
lie ihilecl on tlie IBth to arrest the lateral movement of the 
Pi'iissiaiis from ViTavre to Waterloo. It is sufficient to remark 
. Iiere^ that the force which Napoleon 'gave to - Grouchy (though 
"" the utmost that the Emperor’s ■ limited means- would allow) was 
i;^!iflicie!it to make head against the entire Prussian army, 
especially after Billow’s junction with Bliicher. We shall 
presently have occasion to consider what opportunities -were 
■ given to Groiicliy during the 18th, and what he might have 
effected if - he had been a man of original military genius. 

But the failure of Grouchy tvas in truth mainly owing to the 
^ indomitable heroism of Bluclier himself, who, though he had 
■received -severe personal injuries in the battle of Ligriy, was as 

■ "energetic and ready as ever in bringing his men into action 
again, and who had the resolution to expose a part of his 
army, under Tiiielinan, to be overwhelmed by Grouchy at 
Wavre on the 18th, 'wffiile he urged the march of the mass 
of Ills troops upon Waterloo. ‘^It is not at Wavre, but at 
Waterloo,” said the old h eld-marshal, “that the campaign -is 
to' be- 'decided”^ and he risked a detachment, and won the cam-' 

. paign accordingly. Wellington and Blucher trusted each other 
' ^ as cordially, and co-operated as zealously, as formerly had been 
, the case with Marlborough and Eugene. . It was- in full reliance 
' on Bliicher’s -promise to join him that the Duke -stood his 
■: ground and fought at ¥/hteiioo; and those wlio. have .ventured 

■ to-impiign the Biike’s as a general ought’ to have had 

y commoii-seiise enough to. 'perceive, that to charge the Duke with 

having won the battle of Waterloo 'by the. help of the Prussians, 

■ is really to lay -that he won. it by the very m.eaiis on which he 
: Mied, the ' expectation of which the battle would 

- have been foiight.,-, 

■Napoleon himself h^^ 'fault, with Wellington .for not 

' having retreirted further, so.as.^ to,'momplete--a junction of his 
army with Blucher ’s before he risked, a general engagement. 
^ut, as we have seen, the Duke .Justly, considered it important 
'. to protect Brussel's. ' Be. had reason, to expect' that his army 
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conki singly resist tlie...Ere!icfc; at Waterloo until the Prussioiis 
came np; and that, on' the Prussians joining, there v/oiild be 
a BLiflieieiit force united under 'liiniself and Jdluclier for com- 
pletely overwhelming tlie erieiny. And ivliile Napoleon thus 
censures Ms groat adversary, lie involuntarily bears tlie highest 
possible testimony to the iiulitary character of the English, 
a.!iri proves decisively, of v/hat paramount importance was tjje 
liatt’e to which lie. clia]le.!iged his feo.rless oppoiierit, Napoleon 
asks, “// fhe Engluk arw^ had been beaten at Jf^aferloo, what 
iriJiilJ hare been, ike use of those 7imnerons bodies of troops^ (f Prus- 
sians^ Austrians, Germans, and Spcmards, tvkkh were adrandng 
bp forced marches to the Bhine, the AI{ps, a/nd the Pyrenees 
The strength of - the army under the Duke of Tdellingtoii 
at ITatei’Ioo was infantry, 12 ,. 4.02 cavalry, and 5-645 

Sirenjan of the artillerynieji .witli 156 guns. .But of this total 
armies, gf '67,655 meii, .scarcely' 24,000 wei'e British, a 
circnmstiiiice of very serious importance, if MTo]W}leo!ts own 
estimate of the relative value of troops of . .difibrent nations is 
to ])C taken. In the E:mperors own words, speaking of this 
campaign, French ' soldier- would ;iiot be etjuai to more 
than one English soldier, but he would. not be afraid to meet 
two Diitehmen, Prussk'ns, or soldiers ■■ of the Confedmaition'l 
Til ere avere about 6000 men of the old Geriiimi Legion ivitli 
tlie Duke; these were veteran troops, and of excellent fjiiakty. 

Of the rest of the army the Haiioveriaiis and Bruiiswiclmi.s 
pwoved themselves deserving of coniideace and praise. Eut 
the Nassaiieis, Dutch, and Belgians were almost ivoiililess; ■ 
aiid not a few of them were Just]}’ suspected of a strong wish 
(o tight, if they fought at all, under the Freiieh eagles rather ' 
than agrd list them. . 

hbipoleoiib army at Waterloo consisted of 48,950 infantry, 
15,765 cavalry, 7232 artillerymen, beirjga total of 71,947 
and 24G guns. Thej^ were the flower of the national foi'ces of 
Franco; and of all the numerous gallant arniies vdiicii that 
martial land has poured forth, never was there ojic braver, or 
better disciplined, or better led, than the host that took up ^ 
position at Waterloo on the morning of the 18tli of June, 1815. 
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Perfiapa tlios 0 wlio li^ive sot seen the neld of battle at 
Waterloo, or the a,dmiral)ie rBodel of the ground, and of the 
coaihotiiig arniics, whicli iy:is exeeuted by Captain ponraona of 
Biljorno, way gain a generally aeaiirate idea- of the 
Ix'rtatics, by picturiiig to tLoiii selves a valley between two and 
tirreo miles long, of various breadths at dinerent points, but 
not exceeding half a mile. On each side of the 
vallej?’ there is a winding ebain of low hills ruiiiiiiig soiiievvimt 
pai';illel with each other. The declivity from each of these 
rajiges of hills to the interveniiig valley is gentle but not uni- 
form, the iiiid Illations of the ground being frequent and con- 
siderable. The English army was posted on the nortlierii, and 
the French a-riny occupied the southern ridge. The artillery, 
of each side thundered at the other from their respective heights 
tliroiighoiit' the. day, and the charges of horse and foot vr.ere 
made across the valley that has been described. . The village 
of Mont St Jean is situate a little behind, the centre of the 
' .northern chain of hills, and the village of La Belle Alliaiiee is 
close, behind the centre of the southern ridge. The high road 
from Clniiieroi to Briissehi (a broad paved causeway) rruis 
through both these villages,' and bisects therefore bolii the 
Engliidi the French positions. The line of this road was 
the lino of Napoleon’s intended, selva, nee on Brussels. 

Tilers are some other local pa..rtrcul.ars connected with the 
sitfi'ition oi' each army, ..w’Mcli it is necessary to bear in iiiiod. 
The strengtii of the. British position' did not consist merely in 
the occupation of ridge of' liigli ground.' A village and 
raviiie, called lUerk Bra ire, on the Duke ' of .pWellingtoiju 
Noctreme I'ight, secured his harik from' being turned on that 
side: and ofdhis extreme . left, two .iittlo hamlets called La 
iiaye and Papelotte gave a' siDiikiy thougli a,, slighter, protec- 
1»ors. Behind tliei vcliole British 'pGsitio-ii is- the exteHsive forest 
of Soignies. As no attempt vras made, by .the' Freiicli to turn 
eitiicr of the English flanks, and', the . battle- was a clay of 
straightforward hgliting,' ■ it is, cliielij' iiuporta..nt to ascortaiii 
posts there were in front of. the Britlslr line, ol, hills, of 
wliicii advantage could be taken either, to, repel or facilitate an 
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attack; and it \?ili be seen 'tliat there were two, and that, each 
¥7as of very great iiiiportaiice in the action, in front of the 
Eritiah riglitj that is to say, on the nortlieiMi slope of tli8 A~alIey 
towai'ds its western end, there stood an old-fashioiied Fleiiiisli 
farmhouse called G-oiimoiit, or HougouBioiit, with onhbuildings 
and a garden, and. with' a cojese of beech-trees of ahoiit two , 
acres in extent round it. This was strongly garrisoned by tlie 
allied troops; and, while it was in their possession, it was 
di'iiicult for the enemy to. press on and force the British right 
wing. ' On the other hand, if the enemy could take it, it would , 
be difficult for that wing to keep its ground on the heights, 
with a strong post held adversely in its immediate front, being 
one that would give much shelter to the erieiin^'s marksmen, 
and great facilities for the sudden conce:iitration of attacki'ng 
columns. Almost immediately in front of the British centre, 
and . not so far down the slope as liougoiimoiit, there was 
another farmhouse, of a smaller size, called La Haye Sainte, - 
which was also held by the British troops, and the occupation ' ' 
of which WTis found to be of very serious consequence.. ; 

. With respect to the French position, the principal feature, 
to be noticed is the village of Pianchenoit, which lay .a little 
in the rear of their right (f.^. on the eastern side), and which 
proved to be of great importance, in aiding them to check the 
advance of the Prussians. ■ 

Napoleon, i.n his memoirs, and other French writers, have 
veheme'iitly blamed the Duke for having' given battle ' in . such 
Wa” Vi ‘ Bjit-'Ui P^'^sition as that of Waterloo. Tliey 'pa'rticulaiiy 
ground well object that the- Duke fought, without having tiie^ 

^ means of a, retreat, if the attacks. of Ms enemy 

had proved successful;' and that the English miiy, if once 
■broken, must have lost 'all its - guns in its .'flight throiigli the 
Forest of Soignies, that lay in. its rear. , In answer to these 
.censures, instead of merely referring, to the 'event -of the battle 
as.proof .of the correctness' o.f.the Duke^s jiidgm^^it, it is to be 
observed that many military "critics ' of , high authority have 
considered the position of Waterloo to have been admirabl^''^' 
adapted for the Duke’s.; purpose, of pro tecting ..-'Brussels.- , by ■: a 
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' 'battle ; and tliaf}, certainly tlie Duke’s opinion; in , favour of it. 

■ was not lightly or liastity ■formed. -It' is a remarkable fact 
, '(meritioiied in the .speech of Lord Batliiirst when iiioving tlie 
vote of thanks to the Duke. in the' House of Lords), that when 
tlie ^Diike of 'Welliiigtoii vras . passing through Belgium, in. the 
preceding siiiniiier of 181 4, he particularly' noticed the' ;sfcrengtli 

■ .'of''i}he j)osition of Waterloo, and made: a minute of it at the 
time, stating to those vv^ho were with him, that if it ever should 

■ he his fate to fight a battle in that quarter for the protection 
■of Brussels, lie should endeavour to do so in that position. 
And with respect to the Forest of Soignies, which the French 
(and some few Eoglish) critics have thought calculated to 
prove so fatal to a retreating force, the Duke, on the contraiy, 

■ believed .it to be a post that might have proved of infinite 
value to his army in the event of his having been obliged to 
give way. The Forest of Soignies has no thicket or masses of 
close-growing trees. It consists of tali beeches, and is every-^ 

' where passable for men and horses. The artillery could have 
been withdrawn by the broad road which traverses it ■ towards 
Brussels; and in the meanwhile a few regiments of resolute 
infantry could have held. the forest and kept the pursuers ' in 
check. One, of the best writers on the Waterloo ' campaign, 
Captain Pringle, welL observes that “eveiy person, the least 
e.xperienced in war, knows the extreme difficulty of forcing 
infantry from a wood which cannot be turned.”. The defence 

: of tlie'Bois de Bo.ssii near Quatre Bras on the 16th of June had 
given a good proof of this; .and the Duke of .Wellington, wlieii' 
.^speaking.in after- 3 ^ears of' the possible events that iniglit have 
.fo.Iiowed if : he ■ had been beaten back from the. open field of 
WateiiooJ pointed to the wood of Soignies as Ms secure rally- 
ing-place, : sayiiigl ^ never could, have' beaten us so that 
: could , not have held the wood; against them ■ He was, 

alwajns confident that he could have made good. that post until: 
Joined by ;.tli^ Prussians, upon w,ho'se'- co-operation he tliro-iigli- 
. .out depended. 

As has been already mentioned, , the Prussians, on the morii-^ 

„ ing of the .were : at Wavre, which .is about twelve , miles ' ■ 
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to tlie oast , of tlie iielcl of .battle of Waterloo. Tlie joriGtion of 
Billow's division had .Biore -thaii made up for the ioss sustained 
at Ligii}?; and leaving Thielmaa with about seventeen thousand 
men to hold his ground, as he best ccnicl, against tlie attack 
which Ghxniciiy ■ was'' ' about- to.iiiaiia on Wavre, BidoTr and 
Bliiclier moved -with , the rest., .of the Prussians through St. 
Lanibcrt upon Waterloo, it was calculated that tliej would 
bo there by three okiocl'i; but the extremely ditllcult iintiire 
of tiio ground which they had to traverse., rendei'ed liy 

t!iC torrents of ivio that Iiad just fallen, delayed tiieiii long on 
tfuair tivelvc iniles' iiiarcli. 

All army, iud.eecl, less auiraated by bitter hate agairigt the 
enemy than ’wes the Prussians, and uiider a less energetic 
eliief than Elucher, iroiila Inure failed altogether in efrecting a 
pa.ssage through the svmuips, into Vvliieli the incessant raiii 
had transformed the greater part of the groiiiid tlirougli which 
it w'as neco^.'ary to move not only columns of foot, but 
with cavalry and artillery. A.t one point of tim loarch, on 
enteriiig the defile of St. Lambert, the spirits of the Prussians 
alinost gave wav. Exhausted in the attempts to exti'icafce and 
drag forward the heavy guiis, the men began to iiiiirmiir, 
Elncher came to the spot, and heard cries from the ranks of — 
“We cannot get onL “But you 'iunsi get ori,'^ \nis the old 
field-niarshaFs aiisv/eu “I have pledged my v/ord io Weliing- 
ton, and jon surely will not make me break it. Oiily exei’t 
yaursebves for a few hours iorigeic and we ai'c sure of victory.’’ 
This appeal flora old “marshal Forwards” as the Prussian 
soldiers loved to call Blucher, had its wonted eiiect. Thet 
Prussians agabi moved ferward, slowly, indeed, ^‘^nd with pain 
and toil; bat still they movod forward. 

The Froncli and Biitisli armies laj^ on the open field 
the wet: and stormy night of the ITtii; and wheit the dawn 
of the memorable IStli ol June broke, the rain ’'vns still cle- 
‘'’vending heavily upci Waterloo. The rival r.atpjnr rose iVcm 
their drear/ bivouacs, and bogcan to form, each on 
ground wLicli it occupied. Towards nine the vveathier g:raw ^ 
cAarerg and each army was able to watch the potiiior: anil 
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of tlie other on the opposite side of the 


When liis troops were all arrayeclj Kapoleon rode along the 
liiieSj receiving everywhere the most entliusiastie cheers from 
^ his meiij of wlio&e entire devotion to him his assurance was 
. BOW doubly sure. On the northern side of the valley the 
Diike’s army ivas also drawn up, and ready tO' meet the ; 

, menaced attack. 

Yfellingtoii Iiad caused, on the' preceding night, every brigade 
and corps to take up its station on or near the part of the 
ground wiiicli it W'as intended to hold in the coming battle, 
hie had slept a few hours at his head-quarters in tlie village of 
Waterloo; and rising' on the 1 8th, while it was yet deep night, 
lie wrote several letters, to the Governor of Aiitvmrp, to the 
English Minister, at Brussels, and other official personages, in 
which he 'e,xpressed Ms conddeoce that all would go v/ell, ,biit' 

, “as it was necessary to provide against serious losses should 
any accident occur ”, lie gave a series of judieioiis orders for 
what should be done in the rear of the army, 'in tie event of 
the battle going against the Allies. , He also, before lie . left 
the village of Waterloo, saw to , the distribution of 'the reserves 
of aiTmiiioitioii which had been parked there, so that' supplies 
should be readily forwarded to every part of the line- of , battle, ' 
v/here tliey might be required. The 'B like, ' also, personally \ , 
inspected the arrangements’ that' had 'beevU,' made' for- receiving 
the wounded, and providing temporary hospitals in ihe houses 
ill the rear of the army. Tlie,ii, mounting a favourite charger, 
small thorough-bred ,cliestiuit horse named “ Copenhagen ”, 
Wellington rode fo,rward to the range of hills where his men 
were posted. Accoinpanied by- Ms;' stall’, and by the Prussian 
General ilililiiing, he rode, along' his lines, 'carefully inspecting 
all the details of his position.- ■ Hoiigoiimont iras the object of 
^ Iris s|')ecial attciitioii. He rode., down ' to the soiitli-easteni 
extremity enclosures, -and .after having exarniiiecl the 

French troops, he ''made some changes, in the disposi-. . 
of his own riieii, who ■■'were to defend that important 
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HaYing given Ms final orders about Iloiigoiimontj the Duke 
galloped : back to the high ground in the , right centre of his ■ 
position; and, halting there, sat watching the enemy on the 
'opposite heights, and conversing with his staff with that cheer- 
ful 'serenity which was. ever his characteristic in the hour of 
battle.,; 

hiot only to those who were thus present as spectators ymd 
actors in, the dread drama, but to all Erdxjpe, ' the decisive 

■ . contest then inipendiiig between the rival French 

of weiiiDg’toTi and English nations, each under its chosen chief, 
ana iNapoieoii. object of excitiiig interest and deepest 

solicitude. Never, indeed, had two such generals as the 
Dulce of Wellington and the Emperor Napoleon encountered 
since the day when Scipio and Ilannibai met at Zame^;. . The, 
tivo great champions, who now confronted each other, were 
ecjiials in years, and each had entered the military , .profession 
at ' the same early age. The fortune of war 'had' hitherto kept 
separate the orbits in v/hich Napoleon and he had moved. 
Nov/, on the ever-memorable 18th of June, 1815, they, met at 
last. 

It is, indeed, remarkable that Napoleon, during his iiiimeroiis 
campaigns in Spain as well as other ..conn tries, not oiil 3 r never : 
encountered the Duke of Wellington before the da^'^ of Water- 
loo,' but that he was never until then personally engaged with ; ' 
British troops, except at the siege of Toulon in 1793, wliicli 
waS' the very first incident of liis military career. Marij:^, 
however,, of the French generals who were v/itli hiin in 1815, 
knew welh by sharp experience, what English soldiers v/ere, 
and what the leader .was who now headed them. Net', Foy, 
and other officers who had served in the Peniifsiila, vranieil 
Napoleon that he would find the English inf ante)' very devils 
in fight The Emperor, however, persisted in employing ^ 
old system of attack, with which the French geneinls often 
succeeded against continental troops, but whicli ha.d always 
failed against the English in the Peninsula, ile adhered to 
his usual tactics of employing the order of the 
mode of attack probably favoured bj^ him (as Sir Walter Scott 
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I'orrnirl^s) on account of liis faitli in tlie extreoie valour of tbe 
SVencb. ofl'ieers by wlioiii tbe column was headed. It is a 
tlireateuiiig formatioii, well calculated to shake the iirniness 
of 03.xliiiary foes; kit wliicli, wlioii steadily met, as the English 
met it, by heavy volleys of iirasketry from an extended 
iine. folEj ;cd up by a resolute bayonet clifirge, has always 
iii disaster to tho assuilants. 

It wa ,3 aoprcaching noon before the action corninenec-d. 
'Napoleon., in Iiis Jf /i/ohr, gives as the reason for this dela.}', 
the niii'v st-ite of the rrourd tlirongli the lieirvy ^ , . 

, 1 ^ Battle begins 

rain 01 tiio oreced.mg; nR.„iit and dav, vniicn ren- at noon, , 

, June 18, 1815. 

dereci ii} impossible lor cavaliw or arullery to 
maiifouvre on it till a few hours of dry weather had given ii 
its iiatuivl coiisisteiicy. It has been supposed, also, that Ise 
tmste 1 to the effect wdiicli tho sight of the imposiog array of 
liis 'owri forceB 'ivas likely to produce on. the part of the allied 
ariiiy. Tbe Belgian regiments had been tampered .with and 
Napoleon had vreil-foiiiided hopes of seeing tlie.m quit the 
Duke' of Wellington in a body, and -range themselves under 
Ills own eagles. The Duke, however, vfho knew and- clid not 
trust tlioni, had ' giuirded against the risk of this, by breakisig 
up the corps of Eelgio/ns, and distributing thein in separate 
regiiiisnts a..ruong troops on wboui he ' could rely. 

At last, at about half-past eleven 
the battle In/ directirg' a powerml 
under liis brotlie’’, ."Frince Jerome, 

Column after colniiiii of the French 
west of tbe southern he'gbts, pna as,^ 
ardour, ■’a.’liich was encciiritered wi 




roiiiia t. 


iioiise, oil 


:*e Rouse' Its e 


'y~con tested post.' Amid shell 
[ragmeiits of part of the bnilc 


ig’-.r:rriOut ; though the French oeeasionally moved "for? 
;tich ?'i umbers as enablecl- tlieni. to surroiinci and.' 'Bias 

, (B,250) ■ , ■ Q 
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with part of , tlieir ' troops from , their left wingv . while others 
pressed onward up the slope and assailed: '■ the IMtish right' 

The caiinoiiadoj -which commenced ah first- beUveeii, ' the: 
British right and the French. left -in consequence of the' .attack' ■ 
on lioiigoumout soon became general along both, lines; and 
about one o’clock Kapoleo.ii directed a grand attack to - be 
made under Marshal F^ej iipon the centre and left' wi.ii.gti3f 
-the Allied ikrrnj. For this purpose, four columns of infantry, - 
amounting to about eighteen thousand men, -were collected, 
siip’ported bj a strong division of cavalry under the celebrated 
Kelierman ; and seventy-four guns v/ere brouglit foiuvard ready 
to be posted on the ridge of a little iindulabioii of the ground - 
in the interval between the ttvo principal .cliai.ns of heights, so 
as to bring their fire to bear on the Duke’s line at b> range '-of 
about se^rea hundred yards. By the combined assault of- these 
foniiidable' •forces, led on by bley, “the bravest of the brave ’V 
'Napoleon .hoped to force the left centre of the^' Ih.itish 
tion, to taka La Haye Sairite, and then, pre-ssiog forward, to 
■' occupy also the farm of Mont St. Jean. He then could cut 
the ' mass of ' ¥fe'llington’s troops off from their line ' of 
retreat upon Brussels, and from .their owui . left, and. also 
completely sever them, from anj'^ Prussian troops that might 
be approaching. - 

The columns destined for this great and decisive operation 
descended majestically from the French ' line of hills, and 
f reudi acirnfice the ridge of the intervening eiiiinence, on 

ticfi'citea. the batteries that s'siin'urlec! them W'-ere 

now ranged. As the columns descended again from this 
'eminence, the seventy -four guns opened over their heads with 
terrible effect upon the troops of the Allies that wtro stationed 
on the heights to the left of the Charleroi road. One of the 
French columns kept to the ea.st, and atlacived the extressfp 
left of the Allies; the other three continued to mo\e rapidly 
forwards upon the left centre of the allied position. Hie front 
lino cA the Allies here wms composed of Eyhindt’s brigade of 
Dutch and Belgians. As the French columns moved 
southward slope of the height on which the Dutch and Belgians 
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stood, and the skirmishers in advance- hegan to open their fire, 
Bjlandt^s entire brigade turned and fled in disgraceful and 
disorderly panic; but there .were men' more wo.rthy of the 
name behind.. 

In this part , of the second line of the Allies were posted 
. Pack and ' KempPs brigades of English iiifaiitrjj wliich had, 
siuTered severely at Quatre Bras. But Picton was here - as 
general of division, and not even Ney himself surpassed in 
■ resolute bravery that ' stern and fiery spirit. Picton brought 
' Ills two brigades forward, side by side, in a thin, two-deep line. 
Thus joined together, they were not three thousand strong. 
With these Picton had to make head against the three vic- 
torious French coluinns, upwards of four times that strength, 
and ' who, encouraged by the easy rout .of., the Dutch and 
.Belgians, now ca,me confidently over the ridge of The' hill 
'TIie„,British infantry stood iiriii; and a-s the French halted- and 
began to ' deploy into line, Picton seized the critical moment. 
He shouted in his stentorian voice to Kempt’s brigade: “A 
volley, and then charge!,” At a distance of less than thirty 
■yards that volley was poured upon the' devoted first sections 
of the , -nearest coluiim ; .and then, with a fierce hurrah, the 
British' dashed in with the bayonet. Picton was shot dead -as 
he rushed forward, but his men pushed on with tlie cold steel. 
The French , reeled back in confusion. Pack’s infantry- had 
cheeked the other two columns, and down came -a whirlwind 
,- , of 'British horse on the whole, mass, sending them, staggering 
' ■from the' crest of the hill, and cutting them down by whole 
ybattnlions. Ponsoiiby’s brigade of heavy cavalry (the Union 
Brigade as it was called, from its being made up of the British 
Eoyals, the Scots Greys, and '.the Irish loniskil lings) did this 
good service. .Gn' went the horsemen - amid- the wrecks of the 
rrencii coliiiiins, capturing two eagles and- two thousand pris- 
. oners ; onwards" still they galloped,- and' sabred the artilleiymen 
- of Key’s- seveity-foiir advancedg’-iins-; .then,:, se,v-e ring the traces 
ai niyi ittiiig the tliroats of the artillery horses, they rendered 
"these guns totallj;^' useless .to - the -French throiigiiout the re« 
iiminder of the day-. Yvhiie 'thus .-far"' advanced beyond the 
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Britisk: position and disordered b}?’ success, tliey were charged 

by a large body of French lancers, and driven back with severe 

loss, till Yandeleiir’s light horse came to their aid, and beat off 

the French lancers in their turn. ^ 

, 000 ^ ■ ■ ■ 

Equally unsuccessful with the advance of the French infantry ' ' 

in this grand attack had been, the efforts of the' French ca.valry 
who moved forward in support of it, along the east of 

■ Charleroi road. Somerset's cavalry of the English Household . , 

Brigade had been launched, on the right of Picton’s division, ; ' | 
against the French horse, at the same time that the English ' ! 

Union Brigade of heavy horse charged the French infantry 
columns on the left. ■ I 

Somerset’s brigade was formed of the Life Guards, the Blues, , 
and the Dragoon Guards. The hostile cavalry, which Keller- 
man led forward, consisted chiefly of Cuirassiers. This steel- 
clad mass of French horsemen rode down some companies of ' 
German infantry near La . Haye Saiiite, and, flushed with / . '' t 

: success, they bounded onward to the ridge of the" British 

position. The English Household Brigade, led on by the Earl 
. of Uxbridge in person, spurred forw^ard to the encoiinteiv and ' , 'i 

in an instant the two ad^'erse lines of strong swordsmen, on 
their strong steeds, dashed furiously together. A desperate 
and sanguinary hand-to-hand fight ensued, in, wMcli tlie 
physical superiority of the Anglo-Saxons, guided by equal skill. , '■ r 

and animated wnth eoiial valour, ivas made decisiveiv manifest. ' 

Back ivent the chosen cavalry of France; and after tliem, in I 

hot pursuit, spurred the English Guards. They w’-ent foiward' 

■ as far and as fiercely as their comrades of the Union Brigade y ^ ■ 

and, like them, the Household cavalry suffered severely before 
they regained the British position, after theff* magnificent 
charge and adventurous pursuit. ^ 

Napoleon’s grand effort to break the English left cetWfe 
had thus completely failed; and his right wuiig W'as seriously^ 

Prussian troops Weakened by the heavy loss wdii^li it bad siis- 
a.ppear in sight, tained. Hougoumont wnis still being assailed, 
and was still successfully resisting. Troops were now^^^iri- 
iiing to appear at the edge of the horizon on Napoleon’s r'glit, > 

' . 
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wliicli lie too well knew 'to be, Prussian, though' lie endeavoured 
to persuade liis followers that they were Grouchy's men com! rig 
■ to their aid. 

Grouchy was, in fact, now engaged at Wavre with his whole 
force, against Tiiielrnan's single Prussian corps, while the other, 

' three corps of the Prussian armj^ were moving , wiiere was 
'witliout opposition, save from the difficulties of the 
ground, upon Waterloo. Grouchy believed, on the 17th, and 
caused Napoleon to believe, that the Prussian army was re- 
treating by lines of march remote from Waterloo upon Namur 
and Maestriciit. Napoleon learned only on the 18th, that 
there were Prussians in Wavre, and felt jealous about the 
security of his own right. He accordingly, before he attacked 
the ■ English, sent Grouchy orders to engage the Prussians at 
Wavre without delay, wnd to afproaeJi the mam French army^ so 
as to finite his communication "with the Emjoerods. Grouchy entirely 
neglected, this last part of his instructions ; and in attacking 
the Prussians whom he found at. Wavre, he spread liis force 
more and more towards his right, that is to say, in the direc- 
tion most rem,ote from Napoleon. He thus knew nothing of 
Bluclier’s and Billow’s flank march upon Waterloo till six in 
the evening of the 18th, when he received a note which Soult 
by Napoleon’s orders had sent off from the field of bat tie. at 
Waterloo at one o’clock, to in form Grouchy that Bulow was 
coming over the heights of St. Lambert, on the. Emperor’s right 
flank, and directing Grouchy to approach and join the main 
auniy 'instantly, and crush Bulow. It- was then “too late for 
^Grouchy to obey; but it is remarkable that as. early as noon 
on, ,tlie iStli, and while Grouchy had not proceeded as far as 
Wavre, he aM his suite heard the sound of heavy cannonading 
ill the direction of Planchenoit and Mont St. Jean. General 
•Gfrard, who was with Grouchy, implored, .him to , march, to- ' 
wards the ' cannonade, and join his .operations with those of '' 
Napoleon, vdio was evidently engaged with the English., 
Grouchy refused to do so, or even to" detach part of his force ,: 
iii^nat direction. , .He said that his instructions were to fight , 
the Prussians a't YJavre. , He marched upon Wavre and fought 



for tlie rest of the day- with Thielman accordingly^ while 
Bliicher and Billow were attacking the EHiperor. 

Napoleon had witnessed with bitter disappointment' the rcrat 
of liis' troopSj— foot, horse, and artillery,-— which attacked the 
left centre of the English, and the obstinate resistance wliicia 
the gaiTisoii of Hoiigoiiiiioiit' opposed to all the exertions' of 
his left wing. lie- now caused' the batteries, along: the iinecof 
high ground held bj' him to be strengthened,, and for some 
time , an unreniitting' amd most destructive caiinoRade laged 
across the valley, to the partial cessation of other conllict. 
But the superior fire of the French artillery,' though it weakened, 
could not break the British line, and more close and suniiiiary 
measures were requisite. 

It was now about half-past three o’clock; and, thoiigii' 
Wellington’s army had sufiered severely by the unremitting 
■ ^ cannonade, and in the late desperate encoiinteivno 

British positio,n had been forced.,,' Na- 
poleon 'determined therefore to try what effect he could pro- 
duce^ on the British centre a,nd right hy charges of his splendid 
cavalry,.' brought on iii' such force that the Duke's cavalry 
C'O'uld not check them. Fresh troops were at the . same time, 
sent to assaii;La Fi^y.e Sainte and Hoiigoiimont,,tlie possession 
of' these posts being the Emperor’s unceasing.'object:, ' Sqiiaclroii 
after squadron, of the Frenclimiiirassiers accordingly, ascended 
the slopes on the Duke’s right, and rode forward with daunt-' 
less courage a,.gainst the batteries of the British artillery in 
that' part of the field. The artillery meii Vv ere driven" from' : 
their' guns, and the ciiirassiers cheered loudly at their supposed 
triumph. But the Duke had formed his infantry in squmrcs, 
and the cuirassiers charged in vain against the impenetrable 
hedges of bayonets, w'h’'*3 the fire from the inner ranks of the 
sqiiai^es told with terrible efiect on their squadrons. Tiffw: 
after time they rode forward, with invariably the same result: 
and as they receded from each attack the Britisl) artillerymen 
rushed forward from the centres of the squares, where they 
had taken refuge, and plied their guns on the retiiiiig HoKe- 
meii. Nearly the whole of Napoleon’s magnificent body of 
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favoured iiim, for a tiiiie. Two Freiicli coIiiiiioS' of irifaiitiy 
from BonzeloFs division took La Haje Sainte between six and 
seven o’clockj and tlie,. means were now given for organizing 
aiiotlier formidable attack on the centre of the Allies. 

There v/as no time to be lost — Elocher and Billow 'were 
beginning to press hard upon the French right. As early as 
five o’clock, Napoleon had been obliged to detach' Lobau’s in- 
fantry and Domont’s horse to check these new enemies. They 
succeeded in doing so for a time; but as larger numbers of the 
Prussians came on the field, they turned Lobaii’s right flank, 
and sent a strong force to seize the village of Pknclienoit, 
which, it will be remembered, lay in the rear of the French 
right.' 

The design of the Allies ivas not merely to prevent Napoleon 
from advancing' upon Brussels, but to cut oiT his line of retreat 
and utterly destroy his army. The defence of Plancheiioit 
therefore became absolutely essential for the safety of the 
French,. and Napoleon was obliged to send his iroiing .Guard 
to occupy that village, which was' accordingly held by them' 
with great gallantry against ' the reiterated 'assaults of ' the 
Prussian left, under Bulow. Three times did, the Prussians' 
fight their way into Plaiichenoit, and as ■ often did the French 
drive them, out: the, contest was maintained' with the fiercest 
desperation on both sides, such' being the animosity between 
the two nations that .quarter -was seldom given or even asked. 
Other Prussian forces were now appearing ' on, the field nearer 
to the English left, whom, also Napoleon kept in check, ,' by 
troops de'tmche.d for that purpose. Thus a large part of the 
French arm}^ was now thrown back on, a line at right angles 
Tfith the line of that portion w’hich' still confronted and ''assailed 
the English position. 'But this portion was iio’w numerically 
iiife,rior to the force under the'. 'Duke, of, Wellington, which 
Napoleon had been assailing th'i’oiigh out the day, .v/ithoiit gaiii- 
■tu^any other advantage than , the capture of 'La -llaye Sainte. 
It is: true that, , owing to the; gross- misconduct 'of the greater 
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l-Mtol tlie Dutr]' jUir; EelgL'j. troogA, the vAjs cMigt'c 

to rely, exclusively on liis Eiiglisli and GeL'iiUui soidiiire^ and 
tde ranks of tliese bad been fearfully tbiaucd; but tke sur- 
vivors stood their ground lieroicallyj and opposed a resolute 
front to every forward moveiiieub of .their, eiieinies. 

' All accounts of the battle show ihnt the Duke was ever 
present at each ■ spot wdiere danger seemed the most prcssiii^^t^ 
“Yn'.ocanpoiind inspiriting his WiGii by a few lioiiiely and good- 
Lie ’ humoured words,, and restraining their impeiiciice 

to 1)6 led forward to attack in their turn, ‘^‘idar'l ^oiuisding 
tills, geistleuieii : we will try wdio can' pound !lie longest’’', was 
his remark to a Ijattahoii,- on which the sto.rm from the French 
giiiis BUS pouring with peculiar fmy. Elding up to one of 
the scpiares, wliich had been dreadfully weakened, and against 
■which a fresh attack of Freiieli cavalry was coming, lie cDieil 
to tliein: ‘'•Stand ilnn, my lads; what will they say o,f this in 
EnglaiuD” As he rode along an other part of the lino where 
the. men had for some time bee,ii failing .fast beiiea-rli the 
e?ieiiiy’s cannonade, without lia.viiig any dose liglitiug,. , a 
iiiiirmiir reached liis ear of iiatiiryJ eagerness to adrajice and 
do something more tho.ii ■stancl still to be -sho't at. The Duke 
cr.lkHi to tliem: “Wait a' little longer, my Ir.ds, r.nd you shall 
have j'oiir wish.” The men ivere instaijtly sat-islied ai'id steady. 
It was, indeed, indispensable for the Duke to bide Iris 
The premature movement of a single corps oewn from the 
Eritisli line of heights -nmuld have endangered the whole 
position, and Iiave probably made Waterloo a' second Eastings, 
'Napoleon had stationed liims.elf during the battle on a little 
hillock near La Eelle Alliance, in the centre of the French 
ivapoieoix's' ' Hore , he was, seated, ’with a ^large hibie 

lust hope. the- imighbourmg'' iarmlioiise before Iiiin, on 

which maps and plans were sp.read^; ' 'and ■ thence with h^ 
telescope he surveyed the' vaiioos .points of the held. Soult 
■watched liis orders close ^ at-' his" left ■ 'hand, and his staff was , 
grouped on horseback a fewr paces fin. the rear. Here he re- 
mained till near the close’ of the,day,'presemng' the appeerffiSI 
at least of calmness, exceptvsoiiie. .exrjressions of' Irritation 
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wliicli escapee! , Mill ' when- '.N'ej^s attack on tlie Britisli left 
centi'G 'was defeateci But now ilmt tlie crisis of the battle 
' , vfas e videiitl}^' approachiog, he mounted a -white Persian chargerj 
wliic'h lie rode in action because the- troops easily recognized 
^ liiiii by the horse’s colour, fie had' still the means of effecting' 
a retreat. His, Old Guard had yet taken no part in the action, 
lender cover of it , lie might have withdrawn Ms 'sliattered 
forces and retired upon the French frontier. But this would 
only lici'\"e given' the English and Prussians the opportunity of 
completing their junction; and he knew tlifit other armies were 
fast coming up to aid them in a march upon Paris, if he should 
■succeed in ayoiding an encounter with them, and retreating 
iipori the ca|}itaL A victory at Waterloo was his, only alterna- 
tive from utter ruin, and he deter mined to employ his Guard 
,ia one bold stroke more to make that victoiy'his own.. 

Between seven a'ud eight o’clock the infantry of the' Old 
'' ■ Groard was formed into two columns, on the declivity near La 
Belie Alliance. Ney was placed at their head. Napoleon 
himself rode forward to a spot by which his veterans were , to 
pass; 'and as they approached, he raised his arm and pointed 
to the position of the Allies, as if to tell them that their path 
-V' lay there. They answered with loud cries of Vive VE'inpefeml 
and descended t-lie Mil from their own side,, into that '^A'^alley 
„ of tl',Kv shadow of death”, while the batteries thundered with 
'■ redoubled vigour over their heads upon the Britisli line. The 
line -of march of the columns of the Guard was directed, be-, 
tween I-Iougoiimoiit and La Have Saiiite, against -the British 
^ right centre; and at the .same time the French under Donzelot, 
Yidio had possession of La Haye Sainte, commenced a ' fierce 
c ttack upoif the British centre, a , little more to its left. - This ' 
paid of the battle has drawn, less attention than the celebrated 
r:??fack of the Old G'oard; but it foimied the most perilous 
crisis for the. Allied Army; and if the Young Guard had been 
'there to support Donzelot, . instead ' of . being engaged . with' 
the Prussians at Planclienoit, the consequences to the Allies 
iiTtlat part of the field must have been -most serious. The 
French tirailieiirs, v.'ho were posted in clouds in -La Haye 
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Sainte aiid : tlie slieltered spots near picked off: tlie artillery-.^ 
iiieii of the English batteries near them: andy taking a-dYantage; 
of the disabled state of the 'English guns, the French brought 
some field-pieces up to La Hay e Sainte, and commenced firing" 
grape' from them on the. infantry of the Allies at a distance, 
of ' not more than a hundred paces. The allied infantry here 
coi'isisted' of some -Grernian ■ brigades, who' were formed Jn 
squares, as it rras; belie.ved 'that . Don zelot had ca'Yalry ready 
behind La Ilaye Sainte to charge them w^ith, if left that 
order' of foiiiiation. In this state the (xermaiis remained for 
some time with heroic fortitude, though the grape-shot A^aS' 
tearing ' gaps in their ranks, and the side of one square was 
literally blow'ii away by one tremendous volley which the 
French gunners poured into it. The Frince of Orange in vain 
endeavoured to lead some Nassau troops to the aid, of tli0' 
brave G-ermans. The Nassauers would not, or could" riot, face 
the 'French,; and some battalions of Brunswickers, w'liGm, the ' 
Duke of, Wellington had ordered upas a reinforcement,' at first 
fell Lack, until the Duke in person rallied them, and led them 
on.' ' Having thus barred the farther advance of Do,i."i,zelot, , the 
Duke galloped oft' to the right to head his men who were 
e'X'posed to the attack of the Imperial Guarei , He had saved 
one part of his centre from being routed;, but' the French had 
gained ground and kept it; and the pressure orr the , allied 
line in front of La Haye Sainte was fearfully severe, until it 
was relieved by the decisive success which the Bri'tish in the' 
right centre achieved over the columns of the Guard. ' 

The British ,’troops on the crest of that part of the position 
which the first column of Napoleon’s 'Guards assailed, ' Were 
l;Iaitland’s brigade of British Guards, having Adams’s brigade 
{which had been brought forward ■ d.'uriiig the actio'ii) on their': 
right. Maitland’s men were lying down, in order to avoidms 
far as possible the destructive effect of the French artillery, 
which kept up an unremitting fire from the opposite heights, 
until the first column of the Imperial Guard had advanced so, 
far up the slope to’wards the British position that any fiiTTittjr 
firing of the French artillerymen would have endangered their' 




own comrades. ' Meanwhile tie British- giiiis ' were iiot idle, 
blit shot and shell plough ed fast tlirough the ranks of the 
stately array of veterans that still mov^ed iiiiposiiigly on. 
Several of the French superior onicers were at its head.' 
horse avas shot under him, but he still led the vfay " on foot, 
sword in hand. The front of the massive column now was on 
. riie ridge of the liilL To their surprise ' they saiv no troops 
before tlierii. : AH they could discern through the smoke was 
a small band of mounted ofiicers. One of them was the Duke 
iiiiiiself. The French advanced to about fifty yards from 
where the British CTiiards were lying down, when the voice of 
one of the group of British ' officers v/as heard « up^ Guaivis, 
calling, as if to the ground before him, ^^Up, ©nd at themr' 
Guards, and at thenil’^ and at the words, as if by magic, up 
started, before tlieiri a line of British Guards, four deep, and in 
the most compact and perfect order. They poured an instan- 
' taneoiis volley upon the head of the French column,' by- 
no less than three hundred of those chosen veterans' , are ^ said 
to. have falleii. The French officers .rushed forward-s,; .and, 
coDspiciious in front of their men, attempted' to deploy them 
into a more extended line, so as to enable them to reply with : 
effect to tlie British fire. But Maitland’s- brigade kept shoxver- 
Ing in - volley a.it0r volley wdth deadly rapidity. The decimated 
. colimm 'grew disordered in its vain efibrts.to expand itself into' 
a more efficient formation.’ The right -word was given 'at .-the' 
right moment to the British for the' bayonet-charge, and the, 
brigade sprang forward with a loud cheer against their dis- 
^ ' mayed antagonists. 'In an instant the compact, mass of , the 
Freiieli spread out into a rabble, and , they fled back down the- 
hill, pursi*!ed by Maitland’s men, who, ho weveiy returned -to 
tliek: position in time, to take part in the repulse of the -second 
' -luoliimii-of the Im , 

This coliimri also, aclvanced with great spirit and firmness 
u,n(i0r tlie,|f*aRno'n.ade which was opened on it ;, and, ^ passing' by-,' 
the eastern wall of Hougoumont, diverged, slightly to- tffie right 
hs'"?t moved lip the slope towards the.'.Eritish'' position, s'o as to 
' approach, nearly the same spot where, the first 'columii -had 
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surmounted the lieight and been- defeated., ' TMs enabled the 
Britisli regiments of. Adams’s brigade to' form a line parallel 
to tlie left flank of the, French column; so that while the front 
of this, column of French Guards had to encounter the caiiiioii- 
ade of the .'British batteriesj and- the miisketiy of Maitland’s 
Guards, its left flank was assailed with a destructive fire :by a 
four-deep 'body of British infantry, extending all along it. 
such a , position all the bravery and skill of the French veterans 
were vain. The second column, like its predecessor, broke and 
fled, taking at first a lateral direction along tlie. front of the 
British line towards the rear of La Haye Sainte, and so 
becoming blended with the divisions of French infantry which 
under Donzelot had been assailing the Allies so formidably in 
that quarter. The sight of the Old Guard broken and in 
■ flight' checked the ardour which Donzelot’s troops had hitherto 
displayed. They, too, began to waver. Adams’s victorious 
brigade was pressing after the fijdng Guard, and now cleared 
away the assailants of the allied centre. But the battle was" 
not yet ■won. Fapoleoii had .still some battalions in reserve 
near La Belle Alliance. He "was rapidly rallying the .remains 
of the first column of his Guards, and he had collected into 
one body the remnants of the' various corps of cavalry," which 
had suffered ' SO severely in the earlier part of the day. ■ The 
■Duke instantly formed the bold resolution of now’- liiiiiself be- 
coming the assailant, and leading his successful though enfeebled ' 
army fonrard while the disheartening eflect of the repulse of the 
Imperial Guard on the rest of the French army ivas still strong, 
and before hTapoleoii and Key could rally the beaten veterans 
themselves for another and a fiercer charge. As the, close 
approach of the Prussians now' completely protected ^iie Duke’s 
left, he had drawn some reserves of horse from that quarter, 
and he had a brigade of, .Hussars under Yivian fresh and reac}^ " 
at hand. Without a moment’s hesitation 'he launched these 
. aaaiast the cavalry near La Belle Alliance. The 

Ad%’'ance ol ^ ' <• • i * i 

the whole charge -was as .successiul as it, was daring': ' and ' as 
there was now' no ; hostile cavalry to, check **l:he, 
British infantry in a forward movement,, the Duke ■ gave, the ', 
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long-wished for command for a general . advance of the a,rmj ' 
along the whole line upon the foe. It was now past eigiit^ 
o’clock, and for nearly nine deadly .hours had the British and 
^ German, regiments stood unflinching under the fire of artilierjj 
the charge of cavalry, and' every %^ariety of .assault, which the 
compact columns or the scattered tirailleurs of the enemy’s 
m',fa,ntry could inflict. As they joyously sprang forward against 
the discomfited masses of the French, the setting sun broke 
through the clouds which had obscured the sky diiri,iig the 
greater part of the day, and glittered on the ba3m,iiets of the 
Allies while they poured down into the valley and towards the 
heights that were held by the foe. The Duke himself was among 
the foremost in the advance, and personally directed the niove- 
meiits against each body of the French that essayed resistance. 
He , rode in front of Adams’s brigade, cheering it forward, 
and even galloped among the most advanced of the British 
skirmishers, speaking joyously to the men, and receiving their 
hearty , shouts of congratulation. The bullets of both friends 
and foes .were whistling fast round him ; and one of the few 
survivors of his staff remonstrated with him for thus exposing . 
a life of such value. Never mind,” was the Duke’s answer; 
— “Never mind, let them fire away ; the battle’s won,, and my 
life is of no consequence to me now.” And, indeed, almost the 
whole of the French host was now in irreparable confiisioii. ' 
The Prussian army was coming more and more rapidly for- 
wards on their right; and the Young G'uard, which had held ; 
Plaiicheiioit so bravely, was at last compelled to give way. 

' Some ' regiments of the Old Guard in vain endeavoured to 
fo,r!ii in squares and stem the current. They were swept away, 
and' wreclfed among the v/aves of the fliers. 'Napoleon had 
placed himself i:no'neof these squares -: Marshal Soiilt, Generals 
'Sertraiid, Droiiot, Corbineau, De Flahaiit, and 
'.Goiirgaiid, were with him. The Emperor spoke ^ ^ ^ ^ 

of .clying 'Oij the field, but Soult seized his bridle and turned his 
charger round, exclaiming, “Sire, are not the enem^y already 
liicSy -enough V 'With the greatest; difficulty, and only by the 
utmost exertion of the devoted- officers round him, Napoleon 
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clearea the throng of fugitiyes,; and escaped from tlie scene 
of tlie brittle and '.tbe war wliich be . and France bad lost past 
all recovery. ^ Meanwhile the 'Duke of Wellington still rode 
forwjird wdtli. tlie van of his 'victorious troops^ until he reined 
up on the 'elevated grooiid near Eossonime. The daylight ivas 
now eiitiiely gon hut. the. young' nioon had risen, and the 
light w^hich it cast, aided by the' glare from the buriiing Iiousot 
and other buildings in the line of the hying French and 
pursuing Prussians, enabled the Duke to assui’e himself that 
his victory 'w^as complete. He then rode back along the 
Charleroi road toivard Waterloo; and near La Belle Alliance 
he met Marshal Blucher. Warm were the congratulations that 
were exchanged between the Allied Chiefs. It was arranged 
that the Prussians should follow up the pursuit, and give the 
French no chance of rallying. Accordiii.giy the Britisli ariiiy, 
exhausted by its toils and siilTerings during that dread f'lil day, 
did . not advance beyond the heights' which the enemy' had 
occupied... But the Prussians drove the fugitives before them 
ill merciless chase ■ tliroiighoiit the night. ..Gamn on,, baggage,, 
and all the mMiriel of the army were abaodoBed by the .French ; 
and many thousands of the iiifantiy threw away their arms tO' 
facilitate their escape.. The ground was strewn for 'miles with 
the wrecks of , their host. There wvas no rearguard, nor wu.s 
even the semblance of order’ attempted. An attempt at resist- 
ance was made at' the bridge and village of Ceiiappe, the first 
narrow pass through vrhich the bulk of the French retired. 
The situation was favourable ; and ' a few resolute battalions, 
if ably comiiianded, might have held tlieir pursuers ' at bay 
there for some considerablO' time. But despair and panic were 
now universal in the beaten' army. ■ At the first' .sdiind of the 
Prussian drums and bugles, Ceiiappe . ivas , abaricloned, and 
'nothing' thought of but, headlong,’ Tlight. The Prussia!®, 
'Under General Giieisenau," still follovred and, still slew; nor 
■even when the Prussian infantry stopped in slieei; exhaustion 
was the pursuit given up. , Gneisenau still pushed o!i wu'th the 
cavalry^ and by an ingenious stratagem made the French 
believe that his infantry were still close on them, and scared 
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tleiii from every spot wliere they a^ttempted to pause' anch rest: 
lie iiioLinted one of Ills drummers on a horse wliicii .liad been 
takeji from tliecaptiired carriage of Napoleon, and made him ride 
along w-ifcli the pursuing cavalry, and beat the drum whenever 
s,tiiev came oil ariv lara-e number of the French., The French 



%,tiiey came oil any large number of the French., The French 
' thus (led, mid 'the 'Prussia'iis purs,iied tliroiigli 'Q.iiatre Bras, and 
e^^en over the heights of Frasne; and W'lien -at length Giieisenaii 
drew bridle, and halted a little beyond Fras'ne wi'tli the scanty : 
rerniiaRt of keen hunters vmo had kept up the chase with him 
to the last, the Freocli w^ere scattered 'through' Gosselies, 
Marcliieiines, and Charleroi; and umre striving to regain the 
left bank of the river Sambre, which they had crossed in such 
pomp and pride not a hundred hours before. 

No returns ever were made of the amount of the French 
loss in the, battle of Waterloo; but it must have been imiiierise,' 
and .may 1)6 partially judged of by the amount of killed and, 
wo'iroded in the armies of the conquerors.' On this subject 
both the Prussian and British oliieial evidence is iinquestion.-' ■ 
ably full and authentic. The figures are terribly emphatic. .. 

Of the, army that fought under, the Duke of Weliiiigton;,' 
nearly 15,000 men were killed and wounded on ■' Tiie ,idii,ed, 'amt 
this si,ngle day of battle. Seven thousand Pros- , 
sians also fell at ¥/aterloo. At such a fearful price was tlie 
deliverance of Europe purchased. 


